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PEEFACE. 


The present work contains two Translations from 
tlie Chinese—(1) The Travels of Fah-Hian (400- 
415 A.D.), and (2) The Mission of Sung-Yun; both 
Buddhist pilgrims from Cliina to India. 

A translation of Fah-Hian's Pilgrimage, by M. 
Abel-Rdmiisat, was published in Paris (1836), under 
the well-lcnown title, Fo-kouo-ki. 

Of this work, M. Stanislas Julien has said that, 
although it is tres-recommandable pour Tepoque 
oil il a (5te public, il n’est pas sans dangers pour les 
personnes qui ne sont pas en 6tat de verifier ses 
traductions” (Vie de Hiouen-Thsang, p. xi. n). 

It was, in fact, published at a period when little 
was Imown in Europe of Chinese-Buddhist literature, 
and without having received the last revision of its 
lamented author. 

That period has now passed by, and, owing to the 
labours of M. AbeBIlemusaPs successors in the same 



field, and especially to tlie works of M. Stanislas 
Julien, we are able to approach the subject with some 
degree of confidence. 

To shew the faulty character of the translations 
found in the Fo-koue-ki, it may be as well to select 
any chapter in. the book, and consider a few of them 
in detail. 

Let us take the 20th chapter as an example. 

In that chapter (line 6) we read — ^'on y est triis- 
afFectionn4 4 la loi,^’ as a translation of ^ ^ 
but this phrase is, in fact (as we learn from Jul. iii. 
495), the Chinese foim of the name of Mahaprajapati, 
the aunt of Buddha. 

Again, in the words immediately following the 
aussi dans Tenceinte du temple wo have 
a translation of but, ' in truth, this 

clause ought to be joined with the previous one, and 
the whole rendered, "in the spot Avhere stands the 
old Vihara of MahaprajSpatl,” (the use of the symbol 
(because), for (old or antique) is of very 
frequent occurrence in the present work). 

Following the same sentence, we read—“au lieu 
oil etait le mur du puits du vicillard Siu-tha,” 
MM M the expression ^ ^ 
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is a phrase denoting the foundation walls of a build 
ing, and probably refers here to the foundation walls 
of Sudatta's house. 

Further do\m (line 15) we read- ^ 
pas h I’orient de la route/’ as though it were 

choreas Ihe teri i. re.Uy ^ P "•» 
of the road.” 

Towards tlio bottom f the page vre read—“c’est 
Id CO qu’on appolle ib Temple do Tchi-houan ” 
^ ■which Mr. Laidlay translates 

"there too is the temple called Tchi-houan,” as though 
this temple -wore distinct from the one previously de¬ 
scribed; whereas the sense of the passage is, that the 
account he had just given applies to and is descriptive 
of that, and all such Vihdras, commonly known as (tsih 
sho wei) Chi-iin temples. And so we read in the history 
of the Sanghararaus of Lo-Yang, that in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of various temples belonging to that city 
(e.ffr- the AVl-ite Horse Temple) the founders had laid 
out “Chi-iin” grounds, i.e. elaborate gardens gardens, 
in fact, corresponding to those which were, in the first 
instance, attached to this Chi-un Viliara at Sravasti. 

On page 172 (line 2) we have the expression 

ai ® *ff« » « “ 
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consequence sculpter une tete de boouf en bois de 
santal/'—but, in truth, the phrase ^ 
is equivalent to the sandal wood called Gosira,’’ so 
that the whole sentence would be, ho caused a figure 
of Buddha to be carved out of (a peculiar sort) of san¬ 
dal wood, called Gosira {ue. ox-head).’^ 

Again (page 173, line 22), we find—“la mere de 
Pi che-khiu fit batir un temple,where the expres¬ 
sion Bit ^ # is the same as the Singhalese 

Wisdkha-Matawi, (although, in reality, it ought to be 
Migara-matdwi), i,e, “Mother Vaisaka’^—because she 
was the mother or chief of TJpasikhliwas, or female 
disciples of Buddha.’^ (Manual of Buddhism, p. 226.) 

On the same page (line 23), it is written—“ cet endroit 
est dans une ^troite d^pendance du temple de Tchi- 
houan,'^ corresponding to the Chinese 6^ IMl ^ ^ 
which, in fact, means “the ruins of this place still 
exist/^ In this passage, Abel-R^musat has o\ddently 
mistaken the division of the sentence (we must re¬ 
member that the Chinese is unpunctuatcd), and in¬ 
cluded the next phrase ^ in the con¬ 

nection of the previous one; and hence the mistake 
found in the sentence immediately following the 
above—“le bourg a deux portes,^’ the rendering of 
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m ^ ^ :t Z1 PI The com- 

plete translation of the passage is this — with regard 
to tho former part of it, referring to the Vihara of 
Mother Vaisakha, the remark is (as before stated), 
tho ruins of this place still exist and then he goes 
on to say—‘‘the great garden enclosure ( ^ ^ for 

^ IMl Chi-iin Yih^ra has two gates but 

AbehKemusat has taken it as if Fah-IIian referred to 
the gates of the city of Srav^sti, which is certainly not 
to be gathered from tho original. But as the above 
is an important passage, perhaps it may be as well 
to state at greater length on what considerations I 
ground my translation. The phrase, “ta yuen loh,'' 
( ^ ^ stando, has no meaning. From 31. 

Abel-Bemusat's translation, I should judge that he had 
considered it equivalent to “ ta tsu loh ” ( ^ ) 

v/hich is a common j^hrase (as in Chap. 28) to si^mify 
a great village or town; but I have no hesitation 
in proposing “ta yuen loh^ i^mm) as the cor- 
rect reading—(1) because the characters ^ and j|g 
are homophonous, and therefore might have been easily 
interchanged; but (2) because in the following sentence 
Fah-Hian uses this very word j^| in reference to tho 
same place-he says, ]itM M IS ^ 
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^ that is, this garden is the same as the 

place which the nobleman (Signor) Sudatta covered with 
gold coins and bought as a site.’' It seems almost cer¬ 
tain, therefore, that the proposed reading is the cor¬ 
rect one ; and if so, then the expression |MI is 
doubtedly properly translated the garden enclosure. ’ 

\V ithout citing any more passages, it vdll be seen 
from the above, that M. Julien’s remark, respecting 
the untrustworthiness of the Fo-koue-ki, was not made 
without reason, and that, therefore, a more careful 
translation of the book was to be desired. 

Whether the present work will meet the want or not, 
is a question for those best able to examine it, to deter¬ 
mine. The only regret we must all feel, is, that M. 
Stanislas Julien himself has not been able to carry out 
his original design (Vie do Hiouen Thsang, Ixxix.) to 
include both Fah-Hian and Sung-Yun in the number 
of Buddhist pilgrims, the account ot whose travels he 
proposed to translate. 

TVith reference to the foot-notes In the present 
volume, I have tried to include in them, in a small 
space, the best information bearing on the subject I 
could glean from works within my reach—especially 
from the Si-yu-ki of M. Stanislas Julien, the Manual 
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of Buddliism by Rev. Spence Hardy, and the Arcbaso- 
logical Surveys of India (1861-5) by General Cun- 
ningbam. 

It now only remains for me to express my gratitude to 
Vice-Admiral tbo Hon, 0. G. B. Elliott, C.B., for tlie con¬ 
stant encouragement be afforded me in pursuing these 
studies during tbe five years I served (in China and 
Japan) as Chaplain of Her Majesty^s ship “ Sybille,” 
under his command; and for his kindness on several 
occasions in securing books for me, and giving me op¬ 
portunities of gaining information respecting various 
subjects of inquiry. Also to Major-General George 
Alexander, C.B., to whom I am indebted for my copy 
of Fah-Hian,^ and who, by his own knowledge of the 
Chinese language, frequently assisted me in the work 
of translation. 

To Hr. Rost also, and Mr. Laidlay, I desire to offer 
my thanks for the use of many books, and especially 
the English version of the Fo-koue-ki, which I could 
not have procured without their assistance. 

1 This copy, and also that of the Lovang Temples, from which I have 
translated an account of the mission of £>ung-Yun, oro parts of the seventh 
series of a largo Miscellany called Hioh-tsia-t’au-Yuou. 
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I. Buddhism, wLicli liad arisen in India (500-600 
B.c.)^ under the form of a reaction against the material 
worship and the intolerant claims of the Brahmans, in 
time (260 b.c.)^ became the adopted religion of the 
country. Missionaries, proceeding from the various 
centres of religious influence, carried a knowledge of 
their doctrines and discipline north and south—until, 
from Balkh to Ceylon and from Pattala on the Indus, to 
Tamluc on the Hugli, the vast territory was leavened 
by their teaching, and the priestly power of the Brali- 
man began to pale. 

During this period, there was occurring an equa lly 
important movement in the eastern portions of Cen tral 
Asia. This vast territory (that portion of it commonly 
known as Chinese Tartary) had been long occupiecl by 
conflicting races of people, who, from early times, de¬ 
scended from the northern steppes of Mongolia and the 
coimtr\ watered by the Amhr and its branches, to\N 'ards 
the more tempting territory bordering on China. Du ring 

1 The ronvenUonM date of Buddha’s death is oi3 b.c. 

* That kj about the tiine of Asdka, 
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dynasty, wliich. ruled the empire from 1122 
to 250 B.C., China was divided into a number of petty 
states or nations—at one time amounting to 125, and 
at another to 41—each of which was governed by its 
own Prince, who paid but a limited obedience to the 
monarchs of the reigning dynasty. In knowledge of 
this disunion, the empire was repeatedly attacked by 
the migratory bands of northern barbarians, who 
hovered bn its frontier, until Che Hwangti, the first 
universal monarch of the world (as he boasted) (250 
B.C.), built the Great Wall to repel further aggression, 
and burnt all the books and records he could find in 
the country, to obliterate the recollection of any one 
event or person before himself. 

The Yuchi were the most formidable of these Tartar 
hordes. They were a branch of the people known as 
^'^^^he Tungnu or Eastern Tartars, 

Just^ before 200 b.c. they had been defeated and driver: 
fr()m their territories by Mothe, chief of the Hixmgnu 
(Huns), who finally extended his conquests from the 
froiitier provinces of China on the east, to the Volga on 
the west. The increasing power of this Prince alarmed 
the Chinese. Accordingly, during the reign of Eaou- 
tsu, the first emperor of the Han dynasty (202“194 b.c.) . 
they- marched an army against him, but were obliged 
to e acapo by a ruse from his overwhelming forces. TTio 
vict .orious career of the Hiungnu continued unchecked 

‘ For this part of the narrative I am indebted to General Cunuinjfham s 
Ardi. Surv. of Inia(i7(iS5im). 
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during tlie following half century. The Yuchi then 
separated, the smaller division called the Little Yuchi 
proceeding southwards into Thibet, and the larger divi¬ 
sion, called the Great Yuchi, advancing westward to the 
banks of the Hi. Finally, the Great Yuchi (163 n.c.) 
moved still further to the W. and S. and occupied the 
provinces now called Yarkand and Kashgar, driving 
out the original inhabitants, whom the Chinese name 
Sakas or Sus. 

In 139 B.c. the Emperor Woo-ti of the Han d^masty, 
wishing to humble the power of the Hiungnu, sent an 
embass}’’ to the Great Yuchi to obtain assistance from 
them agaiust their common enemy. The Cliincse am¬ 
bassador, however, was ca 2 )tiired, and only after ten 
years’ imprisonment managed to effect his escape. The 
Yuchi at this time wore being pressed further westward 
by the Usun, whilst they themselves were pushing the 
Sus or Sakas out of Sogdiana and Tahia (the country of 
the Dahoo), across the Oxus and the mountains, into the 
territory watered by the Cophes (Cabul 11.), ccmmonly 
called Kipin or Cophene. The Yuchi, in this expedi¬ 
tion, weio accompanied by Chang-Kian (tho Chinese 
ambfu^^uidor above referred to), who, after thirloen years’ 
absence, returned to his country with two companions 
out.of 190 who had originally composed his suite, in 
consc< 2 ueiK‘e of tho knowledge of A\"osterii Yid.ions 
which Cli ing-Kian had gained during this expedition, 
ho was ekYutedto an importanl post, and served (123 





-121 B.c.) on various occasions against tlie Hioung- 
nu. Finally he was reduced to the ranks on account 
of his ill success against these barbarians. It was 
during this war with the Hioung-nu that Hou Kiu- 
ping, the Chinese general, first saw a golden statue of 
Buddha, to which the King of Hieou-to’ (Kartchou ?) 
paid worship, and which accurately corresponded with 
the reports of Chang-Kian respecting the worship of 
Feou-to (Buddha) in Thian (India). This statue was 
taken and brought to the emperor 121 a.d., and was 
the origin of the statues of Buddha, that were after- 
wards in nse. 

Thus, whilst the missionary zeal of the Buddhist 
church had spread their doctrines to the borders of 
the great country of the conflicting tribes, the war¬ 
like spirit of the Chinese, under the Han dynasty, 
had caused their arms to extend to the same point, 
and the Icnowledge of Buddha and of his doctrine was 
carried back to the seat of government as a seed ready 
to germinate in due season. 

The evfents on the Indian frontier which followed this 
first intercourse of the two civilizations were rapid and 


most interesting. 

The Emperor Wu-ti, although at first unsuccessful, 
was yet in the end able to check and humble the power 
of tho Hioung-nu; and his successor, Chaou-Ti, signally 
defeated them. This reverse was followed by civil war, 

> I auppoac riicou-to be a corrupt furro of KUie-p’an-to, «.«. Kart- 
chou—a iiiigdom in the niidut of tho iWii -iing luouutane. 


1 







“It is not a little surprising that we should have to acknow¬ 
ledge the fact that the voyages of two Chinese travellers, 
undertaken m the fifth and seventh century of our era, have 
done more to elucidate the history and geography of Buddhism 
m India, than all that has hitherto been found in the San¬ 
skrit and Pali books of India and the neighbouring countries.” 
-Life of Oawiavia, p. .291, By Eight Kev. P. Bigandet. 
Vicar-Apostolic of Ava and Pegu. 1868. 
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plague, and famine—till, in 60 b.c., they became sub¬ 
ject to the Chinese Empire. 

The Great Yuchi (who had been driven by their 
enemies towards the northern frontier of India), being 
thus relieved from pressure, were able to consolidate 
their power, so that about 100 years after Chang-Kian’s 
embassy, ix, about 30 b.c., the five tribes into which 
they had separated w'ere imited under Klieu-tvsiu-ki, the 
chief of the Gushan (Kuei-shang) horde; and, thus 
united, proceeded to adviince further south to the con¬ 
quest of Kashmir and Cabul. It is conjectured that 
the chief, Kliieu-tsiu-ki, who thus consolidated the 
power of the Yuchi, is the same as Hyrkodes of the 
coins, who probably effected his conquests about 50 b.c., 
and died 35 b.c., at 84 years of age. This chieftiiin left 
the throne to his son, Yen-kao-ching, to whom the 
Chinese assign the conquest of India to the west of the 
Jumna. He has been identified with Hima Kadpliises 
of the coins. His successor was Kanishka (about 15 b.c.) 
to whom frequent allusion is made in the following 
memoirs. His conversion to Buddhism by the example 
and instruction of a little boy, is a commonly received 
legend in Cliinese works. Whatever may have been 
the immediate cause of his conversion, however, there 
is no doubt that it led to the still wider diffusion of 
Buddhist doctrine through the Tocharian (Tartar) do¬ 
minion. From the Baja Tarangini (Hist, of Kashmir) 
we lairn that Kanishka and his two brothers, Iluehka 
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and Juslika, ruled over Kashmir for 60 years. Dui’ing 
this i^eriod (15 E.C.-45 a.d.), a great Buddhist Synod 
was held (in the Tamasavana Convent, at the confluence 
of the Sutlej and Bdiah Eivers,) under the presidency 
of Vasomnitra,' and the large Tope, of which ample 
mention is made by Sung-Ymi, was erected by the King 
at Peshawar. At this time, also, was made the last 
authentic revision of the Buddhist Scriptures (according 
to Northern authorities) . 

W e are now prepai ed to return to the effect produced 
in China by the knowledge of Buddhist worship conveyed 
there by the warlike expeditions against the Ilioung-nu. 

It was in the fourth year of the reign of Ming Ti (62=^ 
A.D.), the second emperor of the Eastern Han dynasty (so 
called from the selection of Lo-yang to be the (eastern) 
capital by his predecessor, Kwang-wu), that u remark¬ 
able vision appeared to him by night He saw a golden 
image, 19 feet high (1 chang and t-%), resplendent as 
gold, and its head surrounded by a halo as bright as 
the sun, approach his palace and finally enter it. This 
dream was ijiterpreted by the Literati to refer to Buddha, 
whose golden image had been rcndei^ed f imiliar to them 
through the information brought by Chang-Kian and 
Hou klu-ping from the we^t. 

Another account, however (Loyang TenipicM, iv. 4), 

» Va^r.uinitraip. othu viijr: iu:med De\arniira (Tboophibs) (Wnssiljcvr 
•Uej T'uitUii-niu-, 222). 

» I lia>e adopU'd througliout tiiir, sketch, the dalc:^ supplied in the 
C;iuij* s<5 Kq cdtory, vol. x. Nu. d, Mtiv .h I8H. 
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states, that ^^The golden spirit, spcating to the Emperor, 
said, * Buddha bids you send to the west countries to 
search for him, with a yiow to obtain books and images/ 
On which tho Emperor despatched an embassy that re- 
tuimed and entered Loyang in company with a white 
horse, carrying the books and images— on which oc¬ 
casion tho Temple of tho AVhite Horse was founded.” 
The account further states that these books still re¬ 
main, and are reverenced and worshipped; and from 
the cover, in which they are wrapped, often proceeds a 
miraculous shining light.” 

But w’hether the dream be explained one way or tho 
other, there appears to be no authority for the ex¬ 
planation given by some early Christian missionaries, 
that its mterpretation was connected with the supposed 
saying of Confucius, that tho “ Holy man is in the 
West.” It is generally believed no such saying exists 
in the works of the Sage.^ The passage most like it 
occurs ill tho 29th Chap, of the Chung Yung, § 4: 

The Euler (kwan tsze), being prepared, without any 
misgivings, to wait for the rise of a Sago (holy man), 
oven a hundred generations (shai) after his own time, 
shews that ho knc'ws men (or human ufifau’s).” But 
this passage is too general to have any immediate con¬ 
nection with tli.G doctrijio of Buddha. Considering all 

' Hai ti wick, Christ and other Masters, Vc). 11., 81 n. [There can he 
littlo doubt, howi’vpr, that, tho roforonce i*f the mi-isionoriis was to tho 
niysUTii'U;^ sentence occurring in a chapter on Confucius by Lieh-Lze, viz., 

Bi fling chill jen yen i^hCng chcl ych,*’ *' Tho men of tho NVest possoss a 
Bagu." J ( Vid, .N otes md Uucrica on China and J apan, April, 1808. p. 62.) 
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tilings, we may fairly connect the dream and its ex¬ 
planation with the golden statue of Buddha brought 
from the borders of India. Ming Ti immediately dis¬ 
patched a mission to the country of the Great Yuchi and 
also to Central India. After eleven years his messengers 
returned. They were accompanied by the Indian K^s- 
yapa Matanga (or Kasyamatanga, Jul. I. xviii.), who 
translated the Sutra of 42 Sections, and died at Loyang. 
Ho was soon followed by Tsu-fuh-lan, who worked con¬ 
jointly with him in the task of translation. They liad 
together brought fivo Buddhist worlcs from India— 
amongst whicK was the Sutra above roforrcd to, the 
Dasabhftmi Sutra, and the Lalita Vistara (Fo-pon-hiiig- 
hing). These were translated by Imperial order, and 
their date may be fixed at about 76 a.d. 

From this time Buddliism began to prevail in the 
coimtry. In 150 a.d., An-shi-kau, a priest of An-sih,^ 
a country in Eastern Persia, is noticed in the annals 
as an excellent translator. About* 170 a.d., Chi-tsin, a 
priest of the Yuchi, produced a translation of tho 
Nirvana Sutra. Sun-k^iuen, prince of Wu (one of 
the three kingdoms), who (some time after the em¬ 
bassy which Marcus Aurelius Antoninus sent to 
China) received at his court (226 a.d.), a Roman 
merchant (called, in the Liang History, Tsin-Lxm), 
treated with equal regard an Indian priest who truns- 

' Aii-si, uccording to UemuBat, a name for tlie Parthians : probably a 
corniption of Afivakaa or Ai ^akfts 

» Edkins. I am indt-bUd to this accurate jobolar for most of the rc- 
marka in this part of the Text. 
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latecl for him some of the books of Buddha. About 
250 A.D. we find Chi-Meng, residing at Kao Tch’ang 
(Tom-fan), translating the Seng-ki-liuh (Rules of the 
Priesthood), -which he is said to ha-ve obtained at 
Hwa-chi, i.e. Kousoumapoura or Patalipoutra (Patna). 
Shortly after this (260a.d.), we read of a Shaman called 
Pa-hou (Dhannarakcha) reaching China and li-ving 
under the dynasty of the Western Tsin. Subsequently 
ho traversed the Western countries in every ^-ection. 
and gained a knowledge of the dialects of 36 kingdoms, 
On his return ho brought with him a large nuuibor of 
Buddhist and Brahman works, which ho presented to 
the Imperial court. He finally took up his residence at 
Lo-Yang, and, from the year 265 a.d. to 308 a.u., trans¬ 
lated, with the help of many Shamans, 165 Buddhist 
books; and amongst which was the second version of the 
Lalita Vistara (Pou-yao-king),' a corrected copy of the 
NirvS,na Sutra, and the Suvarna Prabhusa Shtra. About 
300 A.D., a foreign priest named Chi-kung-ming trans¬ 
lated the Wei-ma (Vimalakirtti Sutra ?) and the Fa-liwa 
(Saddhanna pundarika). Shortly after him (335 A.n.), 
the prince of the"Chau kingdom (the modem Pei-cln-H, 
and Shan-si) first permitted his subjects to take Buddl^t 
monastic vows. He was influenced to do this by an Indian 
named Bouddhosinha (Fo-to-ching) who pretended to 
magical powers. Hitherto natives of India had been al¬ 
lowed to build temples in the large cities, but now, for tho 
first time, the people of the country were permitted to be- 
i Lalita Vist, iviii., w* 
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come Shamans 5 and, as a final proof of tlio rapid, growth 
of the religion, we find, that at Ijoyang alone (Honan- 
fii) there had, been erected (350 a.d.) 42 pagodas, from 
thi'ee to nine stories high, richly painted and formed 
after Indian models. 

It was at this time Chi Fah-Hian lived. He was 
apparently a native of Tchang’an, or, at any rate, a 
resident there. He was grieved to observe the imper¬ 
fect niles of discipline of the monks in that city—the 
translations of Buddhist books as yet known in China 


were, in fact, to a great extent, erroneous. For this 
reason the Emperor Tao-hing (397-415) had sent an 
army to Koutch(5 (a Idngdom to the westward of Lako 


Lob) to bring back a learned Indian priest, Kiimfirajiva, 
who might supply correct versions of the chief books 
as yet known in the countr}\ More than 800 priests 
were called to assist, and the king himself, an ardent 
disciple of the new faith, was present at the conference, 
whilst tho Prince Yao-wang and the Count Yao-seng (of 
the town of Tcliang’an) helped to.transcribe the sheets of 
the new translations (Jul. i. 322)‘. Whilst this task was 
proceeding, lah-Hian was travelling through India in 
search of original copies of works not yet known to 
his countrymen. Ilk euecess will be found mentioned 


in the follo^nng pages. Scarcely had he returned to his 


country (415 a.d.), when the Tsin dynasty was over¬ 
turned (420) by the irruption of a powerful Tartar 
tnbo known in history us tho Northern Wei. A native 
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dynasty, tbe Southern Sung, ruled in the southern pro- 
' viuces, and has been regarded by subsequent writers as 
tb degitimate one. It was under this dynasty that the 
Fo-houe-ki was published, and therefore bears the name 
of the Sung on its title-page. 

During the early period of the Sung and Wei 
dynasties, the Buddhist religion in China was perse¬ 
cuted, and image-making and building of temples for¬ 
bidden. Shaou-ti, the second emperor of the Sung 
dynasty (423 A.n.), interdicted it; and in 426 a.d. an 
order was issued by the Prince of Wei to the same 
purj}ose. Books and images were destroyed, and many 
priests put to death. It wa^’ made a capital crime to 
construct idols of earth or brass, or to worship foreign 
divinities. 

In 451 A.D., there was a relaxation of theso severe 
rules. An edict was issued permitting one Buddhist 
temple in each city, and 40 or 50 of the inhabitants 
to become priests. The king himself performed the 
tonsure for some who took the monastic vows. A 
few years afterwards (458 a.d.), a conspiracy was dis¬ 
covered, In which a Buddhist priest was the chief party. 
A manifesto, issued by the emperor on this occasion, 
says: Among the priests there aro man} men who 
have fled from justice and taken the monastic vows 
for safety. They take advantage of their assumed cha¬ 
racter to contriTO new modes of mischief. The iresh 
troubles thus excited provoke the anger of gods and 
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men. The constituted authorities, therefore, must 
examine narrowly into the conduct of monks. Those 
that are guilty must be put to death. Such as will 
not keep theii* vows of abstinence and self-denial must 
return to their families and previous occupations, and 
no Nuns are to be permitted to enter the Koyal Palace, 
or converse with the emperor’s wives.” 

The rapid progress of Buddhism excited much op¬ 
position from the Literati and followers of Lao-tseu. 

The latter affirmed that Sakya Buddha was but an in¬ 
carnation of their own master, who had died 517 A.n., 
shortly after which date (it was said) Buddha was born. 

This slander was resented by the Buddliists, and they put 
back the date of their founder’s birth in conseq^uence—* 
first, to 687 B.e., and afterwards to still earlier periods.^ 

The controversy between the Buddliists and the 
Literati (followers of Confucius,) may be understood 
liom the following e:^tract from the biographical section 
of the history of the Sung dynasty :2—The instructions 
of Confucius, says the Buddhist assailant, include only 
the single life ; they do not reach to the Future State, 
with its interminable results. His only motive to vir¬ 
tue, is the happiness of posterity. The only conse¬ 
quence of vice he names, is present . uffering. The re- 
vvards of the good do pot go beyond worldly honoiu’s ; 
the recompenso of guUt is nothing worse than present 
obscurity and poverty. Such ignorance is melancholy. 

^ ^tac-kwo-to-oui- (46th Kiciicu, p. ?.l). 

* of Buddhism in China (liklkias). 
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The aims of the doctrine of Sakya (Buddha), on the other 
hand, are illimitable. BKs religion removes care from the 
heart, and saves men from the greatest dangers. Its 
one sentiment is Mercy seeking to save. It speaks of 
Hell, to deter people from sin; it points to Heaven, 
that men may desire its happiness. It exhibits the 
Nirvana as the spirit^s final refuge, and tolls us of a 
body (dharmakaya) to be possessed, under other condi¬ 
tions, long after our present body has passed away.’’ 

To this the Confucianist replies :—‘‘ To be urg^ to 
virtue by the desire of Heaven, cannot be compared to 
the motive supplied by the love of doing what is right 
for its own sake. To avoid wrong from fear of Hell, is 
not so good as to govern oneself from a sense ot duty. 
Acts of worship performed for the sake of obtaining 
forgiveness of bins, do not spring from piety. A gift 
made for the purpose of securing a hundred-fold re¬ 
compense, cannot result from sincerity. To praise the 
happiness of Nirvaim, promotes a lazy inactivity. To 
dwell upon that form of body which we may hereafter 
attain to, is calculated only to promote the love of the 
marvellous. Whilst you look for distant good, the 
desires of the animal nature remain unchecked, and it 
is false to say that any form of Being can be without 
such desii'es.” 

To this the Buddhist rejoins: — ‘‘Your conclusions 
are wrong. Motives derived from a consideration of the 
future are necessary to lead men to vktue. Else how 
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could we adjust the evil of the present life? Men will 
not act spontaneously without something to hope for. 
The countryman ploughs his land because he hopes for 
a harvest. K he had no such hope, he would sit idle 
at home and perish.” 

From this extract we see that the discussion turns 
entirely on the advantage to be derived from a be¬ 
lief in the doctrine of a Future State as a motive to 
vii'tue. This question of another life, in fact, has ever 
been the great subject of contention between the two 
sects; for, as Confucius rarely alluded to the appoint¬ 
ments of Heaven, and regarded his mission to be, not to 
declare new truths, but to preserve old ones—so he care- 
* fully avoided speaking about the future. Whdst you 
know not life,” he said to Ke Loo, ** how can you know 
about death;” and “whilst you are not able to serve 
men, how can you serve their spirits (after death) ” 
(Analects, xi. 11). In sharp contrast to this cautious 
spirit, was the bold speculation of the Buddhist; and 
on this question of the Future—Its rewards, its punish¬ 
ments, its issue—the whole controversy turned. 

Buddhism, though formerly persecuted and still con¬ 
troverted, raindly prcvaih d in the Wcl kingdom. In 
the year 407 a.jj. the prince of that kingdom caused 
an iinago of Buddha to bo constructed, 60 feet high, 
hive tons of brass and 6 cwt. of gold were used in its 
eorapesit ion. This prince resigned his tliiono five 
years iftcnvards and became a monk. About this 
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time, also, Ming Ti, the sixth of the Sung emperors, 
erected a magnificent Buddhist temple, for which he 
was severely rebuked by his Literati. 

At the beginning of the sixth century the number of 
Indians in China was upwards of 3,000. , The Buddhist 
temples had multiplied to 13,000. The prince of the Wei 
country discoursed publicly on the Sacred Books. The 
adverse government of the Liang, established in the 
South, was also eminently favourable to foreign priests. 
The first emperor of that dynasty (502-550 a.d.) three 
times assumed Buddliist vows and expounded the 
Siitras to his assembled courtiers. In the 26th vear of 
his reign, he entered the T’lmg-Tac monastery in I^an- 
king. As might be expected, this event calls forth 
much ccnsiire from the Confucian historian. The pre¬ 
face to the History of tho Liang dy nast}'is occupied by 
a lamentation over the sad necessity of adverting to 
Buddliism at all, in the Imperial annals of the nation. In 
reforcnco to tho emperor becoming a pried, tho critic 
says : '‘Not only would tho man of common intelligence 
condemn such conduct in tho Supremo Ruler of a com¬ 
monwealth, hut even men like Bodhidharmu \vould with¬ 
hold fhcir approval.^* This Bodhldhurina was the 28lh 
Buddhist Batriurch. Having grown old in Si)u(hern 
India, ho reached Canton by sea (r)2() a.d.). Persreu- 
tiou had probably caused him to abandon his country, 
as tlic Hiiccos.or of Sot/^i, the 24th Pah'iarcli, luid loe]i 
forced to dv) Ih ton* himd His arrival in Cliiiiu ibaU ini- 

^ Lifu oJ I'ljddhii fiv.*m tUv Climuho (SI ing-Tuu-tl), ^ llO, 
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portant epocli in its religions History. Hitherto the form 
of Buddhist doctrine most prevalent there, was that which 
taught the practice of Morality to he the means of de¬ 
liverance. But now the mysticism which had developed 
itself gradually in India was imported full-blown into 
China. Do nothing/' was the creed of Bodhidharraa; 
for in doing nothing, and abstracting the mind from 
every object, we arrive (so he taught) at a state of en¬ 
tire self-absorption; lust is suppressed and bliss attained. 
Bodhidharma, after a while, left Canton and the Liang 
kingdom, and came to Loyang, the Wei capital. Here 
he sat with his face to a wall for nine years. The people 
called him tho Wall-gazing Brahman. His desire was 
to conquer all sensations—to anave at the possession of 
mind without object—the same end as Kapila taught 
‘‘ the conclusive, incontrovertible, only knowledge’^ that 
am not, nor aught is mine” (Banerjea, Hindoo Phi¬ 
losophy, 264). Bodhidharma’s example was not without 
effect. We read of one enthusiastic disciple arguing 
thus : Bodhisatwa^ formerly broke off his bone, poured 
out his marrow, shed his blood, gave himself to the 
famishing tiger cubs—what can I do Accordingly, 
while enow was falling he exposed himself to it, till it 
bad risen above his knees. The Patriarch, observing 
him, asked what he hoped to gain by such conduct. 

I only d(isire,’^ he said, ‘‘ that Mercy may open a path 
to save the wh >lc race of men.*’ The Patriarch replied 
that his suffering could not be compared with that of 
’ 'I h:.^ Buddbi., during a prtirious eiistent v. 
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Bodhisatwa. Stimg with tlio answer, the disciple took 
a knife and severed his arm, and placed it before his 
master. On this he was satisfied, and highly com¬ 
mended him, and subsequently appointed him his 
successor in China. Bodhidharma died of old age, 
and was buried in the Hiungrh mountains, between 
Honan and Shansi. 

It was just before this (518 a.d.) that Sung-Tun (a 
native of Tim-wang, in Little Thibet) was sent by 
the Queen of the Wei country from Loyang to India 
to search for Buddhist booles. He was accompanied 
by H^vui-Seng. He returned after three years with 
175 volumes. After Bodhidharma^s death, wo are 
told, Sung-Yun inspected his remains. As he lay in 
his coffin, he held one shoo in his hand. Sung-Yun 
implored him to say where he was going. ''To the 
Western Heaven, was the reply.’’ The coffin was 
afterwards opened and found to be empty, except the 
slice, which was for a long time preserved as a relic. 

It will bo seen from Simg-Yun’s narrative (given in 
the present volume), that Buddhism in his time had 
become corrupted by the introduction into its code 
of the practice of magical arts. The use of charms, 
and the claim to magical powers, do not appear to 
have belonged to the original system. Buddhist ^ 
teaching was, in the first instance, connected princi¬ 
pally Morals. After a few centuries, however, 
the simpheity of its doctrine was coiTuptod, and fabu- 
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lou8 stories were invented and local superstitions per¬ 
mitted, to please tlie people and advance tlio power 
of the priests,—especially among the Tartar tribes, 
who, like all northern races, were particularly given 
to superstition. We read, therefore (515 a.d.), that 
several priests were put to death for practising magical 
arts. The account given of their leader in these arts, 
is, that he used wild music to win followers, taught 
them to dissolve all ties of kindred, and aimed only 
at murder and distur])ance. 

About this same time, the King of Siam sent to 
Wu-ti a letter ojffering to give him a hair of Buddha, 
14 feet long. Priests were sent to meet it and bring 
It home. Three years before this, as the History of 
of the Inang Dynasty informs us, a similar relic had 
been discovered under an old Pagoda in Nankin—viz., 
a hair of a blue-lavender colour. Tliis hair was so 
elastic, that when the priests pulled it, it lengthened 
indefinitely; and when let alone, it curled up in a 
spiral form. The histonan quotes two Buddhist ^vorks 
in illTtslration—one of which says, that Buddha’s hair 
was blue and fine ; the other, that when Buddha lived 
in the palace of his father, his hair was 12 fi ct long, 
and, when curled, was of a spiral foim. Tliis descrip¬ 
tion, it is added, agrees with the hair found by the 
Emp<?ror. 

Cbiuose intorcourso with Siam had been procedod by 
by the arrival of many priests from Ceylon—so early as 
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460 A.D. five Biiddliists had arrived from that country 
by the Thibetan route. They brought with them many 
images—to some of which miraculous properties are 
assigned. 

Wu may gather from the records of the Sui d^asty 
(beginning 589 a.d.) that Buddhism was yet subject to 
persecution. The first of: these emperors, Kaou-tsu, is¬ 
sued an edict, giving fuU toleration to the sect. Towards 
the close of his reign, ho prohibited the destruction or 
disfigurement of images used in religious worship. ^ t 
was the weakness of age,’’ says the Confucian historian, 
“ gmng way to superstition, that caused such an enact¬ 
ment.” There were now 1950 distinct Buddhist works, 
says the same historian, translated into Chinese. 

The period of the Tang dynasty (620-004) may be re- 
gardeclas the Augustan age of Chinese literature. What 
the first Han dynasty had comuxenced (in restoring and 
re-editing the lost Books), was now brought to its highest 
perfection. As it has b(.cn observed, the darkest age ot 
the West was the brightest of the East. Le-Yucii, of t ic 
house of Leang, who founded tho djuiasty, took the name 
of Kaou-Tsuon ascending the throne. He was inx. ucc 
by Fu-yih, one of his ministers, to call a council for de- 
liberati'ou on tho mode of action to bp adopted in regard 
to Buddhism. Ini-yih, a stern enemy of the nciv re¬ 
ligion, proposed that tho monks and nuns should he 
compelled to marry and bring up childroii. “ The reason 
they adopt the ascetic life, ho eevs, is to avoid eoiitii- 
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mting to the revenue, mat they hold about the fate 

.1* __ J _ -I- 


of men depending on the will of Buddha is false. 


Life and death are regulated by a self-governing fate. 
The retribution of vice and virtue is the province of 
the prince; riches and poverty are the result of our 


own actions. Buddhism, he proceeds to say, has caused 
the public manners to degenerate, whilst the theor}^ of 
the metempsychosis is entirely fictitious. The monks 
are idle and unprofitable members of the common¬ 
wealth.” To this Siau-u, a friend of Buddhism, re¬ 
plied: “Buddha was a Sage (the term applied to 
Confucius); in speaking, ill of a Sage, Fu-yih had 
been guilty of a great crime.” To this his opponent 
answered, that loyalty and filial piety are the greatest 
virtues, and the monks,’casting off as they did their 
prince and their parents, disregarded them both; and 
that Siau-u, in defending their system, was equally 
guilty ^ith themselves. 

Siau-ii, joining his hands (the Buddhist mode of 
polite address), merely said that HeU was made for 
such men as his vilifier. 

In the end the Confucianists gained their aim, and 
sevCTe restrictions were imposed on the foreign faith, 
which were, however, almost immediately removed. 

It was in the reign of the .second emperor of this 
djmasty, (Tae-Tsung) that <he celebrated Buddhist 
traveller, Ifiouen-Tltsang, set out for India (629 a.d.). 
The account of his journey is familiar to European 
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scliolars, tlirougli the translation of the Si-yii-ld, by 
M. Jiilien. The modern Chinese editor of the work 
complains of its author’s superstition.^ ‘‘Anxiety to 
detail every Buddhist wonder has been accompanied, 
by neglect of the physical features of the countries 
that come under review.” Here, says the critic, he 
cannot bo compared with Hgai-ju-lio (Giulio Aloni, 
one of the early Jesuits) in the Chih-fang-wai-hi (a 
well-known geographical work by that missionary). 
In truthfulness, he adds, he is not equal to Fah-Hian 
in his account of the Buddhist kingdoms, but his style 
is much more ornamental. 

As the pilgrimage of Hiouen-Thsang is frequently al¬ 
luded to in the following pages, it will be as well per¬ 
haps to indicate his track towards India until he crossed 
that of Fah-Hian. Passing from Liang-cheu at the 
north-western extremity of China, he advanced along a 
westerly route (to the south of the great Thian-shan 
range) through Hhamil (celebrated for its melons), Tour- 
fun, Karachar, Aksii, to the Ling-shan, or Ice-Rango 
(called in our maps Muzart mountains), which extends 
from the transverse course of the Aksu river eastward to 
Kucha f Koutclio), being covered with perpetual snows, 
which feed enormous glaciers. This range borrlers on 
Song aria, the great pasture country and transit betwoon 
Mongolia and the lower plains bordering on the Jax- 
artes. Crossing these mountains, through the pa^i^ of 
' Noti.vS of BuJilliismin Ch«‘na (Edkins). 







glaciers (DjeparM of Humboldt), the pilgrim skirted the 
lake Issikoul, and seems to have advanced, at first, along 
the valley of the Tchoui river, and afterwards along 
the rich pasture land watered by the afiluents of the 
Talas river, at the foot of the northern slopes of the 
Alatau mountains. In this way he reached Taras or 
Turkestan (his furthest point north). Turning south¬ 
ward (S.S.W.), and keeping along the course of the 
Jaxartes, he arrived at Tchadj or Tashkend (men- 
'4 tioned by Ptedemy as on the route of caravans from 
India to Serica). Continuing in a south-easterly 
direction, he arrived at Khojend (the Alexandria of 
Arrian, and the furthest point north of Alexander’s 
expedition). Westward of this he passed through 
TJratippa, near the Cyropolis of Alexander, and ar¬ 
rived at Samarkand (the scene of the murder of 
Clitus). South-west of this he arrived at Kesch, 
where Timour was born (the Nautika of Alexander); 
and advancing through the Iron Gates (the Durbund 
of Elphiiistone (Cabul) and T’ieh Mun of the Chinese 
maps), he entered on Toukh^ra, which includes the 
actual province of Balkh and the mountain provinces 
of Kunduz, Hissar, Yokhan, Bolor, and Badakshan. 
Crossing the Oxus at Termez, he probably intended 
to the Hindu Kush by the pass of Qhourbead or 
Ander^b, for he actually went as far as Ghoiir, l>ut 
then returned to Balkh. Finally he arrived at Ba- 
mian by the pass Haji-yak, and proceeded to Kapha 
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(probably corresponding with the Nidjrow and t^iinj- 
sheer valleys of Elpliinatone). Then he advanced to 
Lampaka (the Laghman of the Turks and'Lughman 
of Elphinstone), and afterwards to Nagrak and Hidda. 
Beyond this point we will not follow his route, as it 
constantly intersects that of Fah-Hian. Having com¬ 
pleted the tour of the Indian peninsula, he returned 
across the Indus, and, pursuing a course nearly identical 
with that of Fah-Hian’s outward journey, he reached 
home in the sixteenth year after his departure—having 
occupied a few months more than Fah-Hian had done in 
liis pilgrimage. Tac-Tsung, was still reigning when 
Ilioiieu-Thsang returned, and the jDilgrim was summoned 
to the court at Lo-yang, to answer for his conduct in 
leaving his country and undertaking so perilous a 
journey without the Imperial permission. His apology 
consisted in the result of his undertaking, which is thus 
detailed : ‘‘ Twenty-two horses, carrying Go7 Buddhist 
works; 115 grains of relics ; a gold statue of Buddha, 
3ft. 3in. high, with a transparent pedestal; a second, 
oft. 5in. high; and many others of silver and sandal 
wood.^' 

The emperor, after listening to the traveller’s account 
of what ho had ^een, commanded him io write a history 
of the extern countries, and the work called the Si-yu- 
ki (compiled chiefly from Sanscrit sourc es) was the re- 
ovilt. iVfter this Hiouen-Tlisang lived nineteen yt-ar,s, 
and passed nearly the whole of tiuit time in translating. 
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He completed 740 works in 1335 books. We are 
casually informed that the number of monasteries in 
China at this time was 3,716 ; at the request of Hiouen 
Thsang, the Emperor issued an edict that five new 
monlvs should.be received in each of these, thus swell- 
iug the number by some 18,000 persons. 

About this time the Hestorian Christians arrived in 
China—they called their doctrine the Illustrious Re¬ 
ligion. A priest called Rabban (Olopuen) appears to 
have reached Tchang’an with books and images (736 
A.i).). Tae-Tsung received him graciously, and ordered 
the authorities to build a church in the E-Ning waj^ 
of Tchang’an, over which twenty-one j)ricsts were to 
preside. In the time of Kaou-tsnng, the same Rab- 
ban was appointed ‘‘ Great Conservator of Doctrine for 
the Preservation of the State,'’ and orders were given 
for the erection of Illustrious churches in every pro¬ 
vince. The priests all shaved their crowns and pre¬ 
served their beards ; they had worship and praise seven 
times a day, and every seventh day they offered sacrifice. 

These particulars are stated on the tablet discovered 
1625 A.i)., by the Chinese while digging for the founda¬ 
tion of a house at a village not far from Se-gan-foo, in 
tlie province of Shense (lat. 34° 16' ]Sr.,long. E. 108° 57'). 

The Manicheans also arrived in the country about 
this time; tho picture of Mani is still preserved ; he 
is regarded the Buddhists as one juanifestution of 
Kwan Yin, the God of Mercy (so eallodj. 
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Early in tlie eiglitli century, tlie Confucianists made 
anbtlier attempt to bring about a persecution of Bud¬ 
dhism (714 A.D.). In consequence of their efforts, 
more than 12,000 priests and nuns were obliged to 
return to their wordly pursuits; and the casting of 
images, writing sacred books, and building temples, 
were strictly forbidden. 

But Su Tsung (7G0 a.d.) and his'successor, Tae-Tsung 
(703 A.D.), were both firm adherents of the new faith— 
the 1 itter, particularly, was a consistent patron of it: he 
maintained monks because he believed that, by pro¬ 
pitiating the unseen powers, he could preserve his 
eiiipire from danger at less cost than by expending 
blood and treasure on the battle-field. 

The emperor, Hien-Tsung (819 a.d.), sent mandarins 
to escort a bone of Buddha to the capital; on which 
occasion Ilan-ii, one of his ministers (vice-president of 
the board of Punishments), presented a sfr uigly-worded 
remonstrance to his master. A^Tiy should a docayod 
bone—the filthy remains of a man long ago dcr<l—bo 
introduced to the Imperi(ll residence. As for I>uddlia, 
he braved his vengeance, and defied his ]>ower to in¬ 
flict pimishiiient.'’ The minister wasbanis ^ d lo Chau- 
cheu, in the province of Canton, where, according to 
one account,^ he was converted by Tai-Teen, the priest, 
and became a member of iho religious sect be hud. so 
recently calumniated. 

In the year 845 a.d., a third and very severe pewe- 

‘ Wu-tsmg-teze (PitiJ Cf to the rr^yna-Parrcnuta Ufidaya Slltra). 
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cution befel the Buddhists. By an edict of the em¬ 
peror, Wu-Tsung, 4,600 monasteries were destroyed, 
and 40,000 smaller chapels; the property of the re¬ 
ligious establishments was confiscated and used in the 
erection of public buildings. The copper images and 
bells were melted down and made into cash. More 
than 260,000 priests and nuns were secularized. But, 
as so frequently occurred, the successor of Wii-Tsung 
reversed his policy—the confiscated property was to a 
gi’eat extont restored, and unlimited permission given 
to all so disposed to enter the religious profession. The 
Confucian historian regrets such a short persecution, 
and comments, with iU-disguised feeling, on the fact 
that former emperors had continued their hostility to 
religion for many years, but, in this case, the persecu¬ 
tion had lasted only a few months. 

The emperor I-tsung (860 a.d.) was devoted to the 
study of Buddhist books. Priests were invited to dis¬ 
course on their religion in the private apartments of 
his Palace, and ho frequently visited the monasteries. 
The Literati protested in vain. The emperor went 
so far as to learn Sanskrit and practise the mode of 
chanting common in India. Nothing could have been 
more lit teful to the rigid Confucianist than to hear 
such sounds proceeding from the Boyal apartments. 
Another bone of Buddha was found and brought to 
the Palace. The emperor received it prostrate on the 
earth, weeping and worshipping it the while. 
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About tills time we find foreign priests flocldng to 
China from every quarter. From Corea and Japan 
irequent missions arrived to obtain books and conduct 
priests to the celebrated monasteries of those countries; 
whilst from India and the neighbourhood came a con¬ 
stant succession of wandering monks, who brought 
books and images to the Eastern capital (the present 
Honan-fu). We read that this city now possessed 
1367 Buddhist tcmjdes, exclusive of thoso on the out¬ 
skirts (Loyang Temples). 

She-Tsuiig, the last emperor of the after Chow 
djniasty (055 a.d.), placid severe restrictions on Bud¬ 
dhism, and prohibited all temples, except those that 
had received an inscribed tablet from former em¬ 
perors. More than 30,000 of these buildings were in 
consequence suppressed and only 2694 retained. This 
emperor also established a mint for the purpose of 
converting the copper and silver of the temples into 
coin. Shortly after this, the l^mpcror Tae-Tsung (the 
second of the Sung djmasty, 976 a.d.) stopped the ex¬ 
aminations of candidates for monks’ orders, which liad 
boon instituted under Foi-te (tho last of the after Tang 
dynasty, 934 a.d.), ajul prohibited the building of any 
more temples ; yci he himself ordered a pagoda to be 
erected, 3S0 fect high, which was finished in eight 
years, and relie- shrinid within it. 

Peihops no greater chaiigo hud occurred iu the cha¬ 
racter of Buddhism than the introu action its code 
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of a belief In the merit of self-destruction. The law of 
Buddha strictly forbids even the mention of the advan¬ 
tages of death, or any approach to a disposition to under¬ 
value life—the third rule of the PardjikS. section of the 
Pratimoksha runs thus: ‘^If any priest shall wilfully take 
away the life from the body of a man, or if he procure 
for a man a weapon for the purpose, or if he speak of the 
advantages of death, or teach how death may be pro¬ 
cured, saying, O man ! what dost thou derive from this 
sinful life; death is more excellent for thee! — thus, 
thoughtful and designing, if ho in various modes cele¬ 
brate the advantages of death, or teach how deatli may 
be procured: let him bo pardjikd, excluded.^' We find 
in the narrative of Fah-Hian, however (Chap, xxx.), an 
account of a Shaman who, bj self-destruction, arrived 
at the condition of a Rabat. His argument was, that 
though Buddha had forbidden self-murder, yet that 
rule did not forbid the destruction of lust, anger, ig¬ 
norance—and it was against tliese he raised the knife 
and completed his own death. By some such argu¬ 
ment, probably, the custom of priests committing 
themselves to tlie flames crept in, and became a com¬ 
mon event in the history of later Buddhism. The fro- 
cj^uont accounts W’e have of the patriarchs thus ending 
their career (Rdmusat), may, I think, rather refer tn 
their funeral obsequies, than to self-immolation; but 
there can be no doubt that the practice of buiniTig alive 
v. as not unusual, even in China. On one occasion we 
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read^ tliat an inmate of tlie Tian-tae Monastery, near 
Ningpo, expressed to tlie Emperor his wish to commit 
himself to the flames when the erection of a certain 
temple was completed. His desire was granted, and an 
officer sent to see that the temple was finished, and the 
rash vow of the priest also carried into effect. Tlie 
pile was made, and the priest "was called upon to come 
forward. Ho excused himself; hut in vain : ho looked 
roimd on the assembled crowd for some one to save 
him; among the priests and people, however, no one 
offered to help the trembling victim of his own folly. 
The stern voice of the Imperial messenger bade him 
ascend the pile. He still lingered, and was at length 
seized by the attendants, placed forcibly on the pyre, 
and burnt. So common had these lanatical proceedings 
become, that the Emperor Tiii-tsu, hearing that wood 
was being collected to form the pyre for a priest, pro¬ 
hibited any more temples being built, and set his face 
against all such delusions. 

But the conduct of the Sung emperors (960-1278) 
towards Buddhism was as inconsisteut as it well could 
be. We find Jin-tsung (1035) endeavouiing to pre¬ 
serve in the empire a knowledge of Sanskrit oy ap¬ 
pointing fifty youths to study it. Sbm-tsuug (KffiS 
A.i>.) and Hwei-tsung (1101 a.d.) seem to have set their 
mind upon amalgainaling BuddluN^o and Taiiism, by 
changing all Indian titlev*^ u-<ed by the former, into 
^ Noliecs of lladdtii-m ir. t lun' 
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native ones adopted by the latter. Kaou-tsung (1143 
A.D.) withdi'ew the usual certificates given by the em¬ 
perors to candidates who became Buddhist monks— 
a withdrawal, in fact, of State patronage, which 
strengthened rather than weakened the cause of re¬ 
ligion—in consequence of which, the higher members 
of the Buddhist hierarchy undertook' themselves to 
distributed the certificates of membership to all candi¬ 
dates for ordination, and thereby frustrated the aim of 
the Emperor.^ 

Kublai Khan (She Tsu), the first Mongol emperor 
% (1280 A.D.), was strongly attached to Buddhism. The 
Confucian temples were converted to Buddhist uses, 
and Tauism was openly persecuted. Kublai, at first, 
refused to invade Japan on the ground that it was a 
Buddhist country ; and it was only when the Jajianese 
government neglected to send the customary tribute 
that he attempted to use force—how unsuccessfully, 
is generally known. In the reign of the second em¬ 
peror of this dynasty, Ching Tsung (1295 A.D.), we 
read of 3,000 taels of gold being set part to provide 
materials for writing Buddhist books in gilt letters, 
Lind other expenses for this religion on an equally 
extravagant scale. The aim of Kublai, in his prefer- 

^ "Wlii’n the neojoliyte visits the chief monk for initiation, hy the new 
oust )m, on indentation i? made on tlie top of the head hy iire, and every 
Mur^t)ssiv< g^rade in the priosthooti is marked by a similar stigma, so that a 
priest is proud to hew tliese marks os testifying to his merit in attaining 
an advuntod position in the monastery. 
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ence for Buddhism, was a politic one. Having become 
sovereign of a wild and extensive country, with an 
intractable and quarrelsome population, in order to 
give his native deserts a civilized appearance, and to 
soften down the natural roughness of his people and 
unite them in a compact body, he resolved to adopt the 
Chinese model of government, and to put the people 
imder a Public Instructor. To this latter office he 
appointed a Buddhist monk, whose orders were to be 
received with the same respect as Imperial proclama¬ 
tions, and who was only second to the Chief Civil Man 
darin in privileges and rank. It was in this way 
the mild character of the Buddhist religion giadiialh 
leavened the mass of the Mongolian people and pro¬ 
duced amongst them some degree of order and love of 
peace. 

Towards the end of the thirteenth century a census of 
the Buddhist temples and monks in China was tals.en b} 
Imperial command. Of the former there were i eported 
42,318; of the latter, 213,148. Three years alter, at 
the close of Ixublai^s reign, a priest came Irom Thibet 
to bo appointed National Instructor ; the Emperor re¬ 
gretting that he could not converse with him, ordered 
Kalutanasi, a Mongolian, to learn tho Thibetan lan¬ 
guage from hiiir This uxsk was aeoomplished in a 
3 ^ear, and the complete translation ol the Buddhist 
Sutras and Shastras from Thibetan and Sanscrit into 
Mongolian (written in the Ouighour characier), was 
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presented to Kiiblai in the year of his death, 1294 a.d. 
He ordered the whole to be cut in blocks and distributed 
among the kings and great chiefs of his nation.i 

Chinese pilgrims still visited India. In 965 a.d. a 
Buddhist priest (Tai-yuen) returned from a journey to 
the Western coimtries with relics and Sanscrit copies 
of Buddhist books written on palm leaves (peito), in 
number forty volumes. The next year, 157 Chinese 
priests sot out together, with the Emperor’s permission, 
to visit India and obtain books. They passed through 
Varouslm (Jul. ii. 122) and Kashmir; but nothing is 
• said of their further proceedings. Early in the Yuen 
dynasty, a priest named Tau-wu was excited, by reading 
the account of Eah-Hian, to try his fortune in a similar 
way—a contingency that Fah-Hian himself appears to 
have foreseen and wished to prevent (Chap. xl.). He 
passed the Sandy Desert, through the kingdoms of 
Km-tsi (Koutche?) and Sha-la (also mentioned by 
Sung-Yun) to Kipiu (Cophene). He there learned 
the original language of Buddhist books; and, turning 
westv/ard, proceeded through the comtry of the Got® 
into India. He returned by sea to Canton. This is 
the last record, however, of any such pilgrimage. 

There was no violent re-action against Buddhism 
during, the early period of the Ming dynasty (1368- ‘ 

1628 A.n.j. Monks from the countries west of Cliina 
v'eic still welcomed at Court, and decrees were issued 

' Bdkiiifi, ut wprd. 
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in fn'.’oiir of the benevolent aims of tbeir system. But, 
as br:ppened elsewliere, tbe ruling class became alarmed 
m view of tbe increasing real property ot tbe monastic 
establishments. In 1450 a.d. it was forbidden for any 
monastery to possess more tban 6,000 square feet of 
I'iud; and whatever they possessed in excess of this, 
given to tbe poor to cultivate, taxes being paid to 
rb. blinperor. 

L; the reign of Sbe-tsung (1530 a.d.) some attempts 
W'.; s made to renew tbe persecution against Buddhists, 
be.f all that was etfected was tbe destruction of tbe 
Cli'i|.el belonging to tbe Palace. High titles wore 
still conferred on western priests; the term bhang-si, 
“ 'Vrorior teacher,*^ being substituted for Ti-si, iin- 
j)C L j I teacher,” which bad been tbe usual title under 
i ]\r Yuen 8. 

The Christian missionaries who arrived in China 
iowi'ids tbe end of tbe sixteontb century loudly 
T-r^vt*‘8ted against Buddhist idolatry. Matthew Bicci 
l\.id a controversy with a noted Buddhist priest re- 
.ddhig at llang-cheu. Su-kwang-ki, Bicci s most 
illustrious convert, wrote a sliort tract against Bud- 
lUubni, and also against ancestral worship; hut no 
, ..t change appears to have been produced in the 
njiio ial fooling on these subjects. 

Tlio early Mauchu emperors dealt equally with all 
rt.hgious systems. Shuu-chi (1644 a.d.), bowover, 
invoiired Buddhism, and wrote prefaces to some of the 
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works of tke followers of Boclkidlianna. But Kang-lie, 
Ilia son, opposed all sects except tke Confucian, and, in 
tke sacred Edict, recorded his sentiments for the in¬ 
struction of the people. In this manifesto, the Bud¬ 
dhists are condemned for fabricating groundless tales 
of future happiness and misery. They are charged 
with dping this only for gain, and encouraging, for 
the same object, largo gatherings of the country popu¬ 
lation at the temples, ostensibly to burn incense, but 
really to promote mischief. These opinions are exten¬ 
sively approved of at the present time. One of the 
sixteen lectures comprising this Edict is read at the 
period of each new or full moon, in the Ohing hwang 
mcaou,^^ or temple of the Batron Ood belonging to 
every Chinese city. The town clerk, the local ofheers 
of government, and a few rustic people, compose the 
audience. The Buddhist priests are denounced as drones 
of society — creatures like moths and mischievous in¬ 
sects, that thrive on the industry of others, whilst 
they do no work themselves. The people are warned 
not to go to their temples, nor take part in tlieir 
village festivals. In this way a strong feeling is kept 
up antagonistic to the advance of Buddhist worship, 
■yet the. common people are much engrossed by it; 
the Utter class affect to despise it, but secretly adhere 
to it; the temples, though said to be falling to decay, 
are not more neglected than other religious buildings, 
and, in some cases (as e.p\ the Fei-lai-sse at Canton), 
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are tlie most gorgeous structures to be met with in the 
country. It is the opinion of one well able to judge 
(Dr. Legge, Chinese Classics I., Prolog. Chap. v. § 2), 
tha t the faith of the nation in Confucius will speedily 
and extensively pass away and it is possible that in 
the general decay of the religious sentiment, Buddhism 
will also lose its hold on the minds of the people. In 
the disappearance of old forms of belief, we may, per¬ 
haps, look for our opportunity to bring to their notice 
that which is better than the old. 

II-—^Buddhism, as it existed in India, we Lave re¬ 
marked, may be regarded as a protest against the in¬ 
tolerable claims and corrupt worship of the Brahmans. 
This ])rotest was directed principally against four par¬ 
ticulars. 1, That the Gods, whom the Brahmans 
reverenced, were proper objects for the Supreme wor¬ 
ship of men. 9. That the enjoyment of Ileaven, 
tho Heaven of tlie popular belief, was the highest 
happiness to which men could attain. 3. That re¬ 
ligion consisted in ceremonial observances. 4. That 
its advantages could be confined to any p: rticular 
caste. The four principles, therefore, involved in the 
existence of Buddhism are those: 1. That man may 
become superior to the Gods. 2. That NirvtLiia is tho 
Supreme good. 3. That-religion consists in a right 
preparation of heart (suppression of evil desire—' 
practice of sclf-deniul, active benevolence). 4. That 
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men of all castes, and women, may enjoy the benefits 
of a religious life. 

Of the founder of this system (Sakya, the son of 
Suddhodana Raja), we know comparatively little. 
The trifling particulars contained in the ordinary re¬ 
cords of his life, may be considered fabulous. They 
tend, in fact, to shake our belief in the more 
probablb statements respecting him. But from the 
general agreement of all the schools, we may con¬ 
clude—(1) That Sakya is an historical character. (2) 
That his natural temperament, combined with certain 
accidental occurrences, induced him to adopt a reli¬ 
gious life. (3) That he was led—how we can hardly 
tell—after years of painful preparation, to the appre¬ 
hension of what he regarded as Vital Truth. (4) That 
ho assumed the character of an inspired teacher, and 
founded a community (sangha) of religious men and 
women, who professed belief in his law (Dharma). 
Buddha^s law or Dharma was first of all conveyed 
under the form of four truths (Arya satydni). 1. That 
sorrow is inseparable from sentient existence. 2. That 
evil-desire is tbo cause of the progressi ve accumulation 
of sorrow. 3. That there is a way for arriving at the 
(jxtinction of desire, and therefore of sorrow. 1. That 
tins way is to be found in the use of me ans (entering 
the paths). 

Such was the primitive doctrine of Buddhism as it 
come from the hands of its founder. 
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In process of time (the Shamans having now as¬ 
sembled themselves into fixed communities and adopted 
conventual life) the friendly discussions in which the 
members of the Sangha had formerly indulged (during 
the Season of the Eains) developed into a confirmed 
practice of religious controversy. This led to a lo\e 
of philosophical speculation. The great monasteries 
from this time became seats for polemical discussions 
rather than religious instruction. The people and 
their rulers were led to consider the possession of 
dialcrtical skill as the chief excellence of a teacher, i 
If the superiors of the various monasteries were not 
equal in this particular to their rivals, the people 
lost confidence in them, and their establisliincuts 
passed into other hands. As an instance of this, 
we road of a monastery in Patalipulra being cloac. 
for ten years, in consequence of the defeat 
cupants in controvei'sy with the hej;etic8 (Jul. ii. 13^). 

In the Life of ffiouou-Thsang, also, wo find that 
ho established for himself a high renown, by his ski 
in controversy. In Fah-Hian, again, we have an ac¬ 
count of a learned doctor at Patna (Artha b\amin), 
who was invincible in argument, and had mightily 
promoted the cause of religion in the kingdom. But, 
as a mat tor of necessity, these discussions weakened the 
position occupied by the Buddhists, as a religious coin- 
munily. FoJ'j besides the chance of defeat, two evils 
were thereby entailed on the system. 1. Internal dis- 
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cord. 2. Neglect of fundamental principles. And 
these causes, combined with persecution from without, 
led to the overthrow of the system in India. 

The case was otherwise in China. Here Buddhism 
has exhibited a vitality which has enabled it to survive 
persecution and triumph over every obstacle. This may 
be attributed to three circumstances. 1. The character of 
this religion. The system of Confucius, highly moral and 
truthful within its province, cannot be considered as a re¬ 
ligious system in the true meaning of the phrase. As ^ve 
have observed before, its scope does not extend beyond 
the present life. It acknowledges no argument drawn 
from the hope of Heaven, or the fear of Hell. It does 
not profess to speak of man’s future destiny, or the 
consequences of death. “ Confucius was practical in 
his tendencies, and had no liking for the subtleties of 
metaphysics” (Edkins, Belig. in China, 200). Bud¬ 
dhism, therefore, supplied a want felt by the people, 
when it brought to their notice the subject of a future 
life—its rewards and punishments—and the possible 
destiny of the soul, in arriving at tho Supremo good, 
known as Niiwana. 2. Buddhism in China owes its suc¬ 
cess and continuance also, to tho character of tho Chinese 
people. Their tendency is to approve of that which is 
moral. This national preference results, no doubt, from 
the teaching of Confucius. Hence the doctrine of 
Buddha, founded on a rigid morality, recommended 
itself to their notice. The corrupt (Sakti) worsliip, 
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whicli, under a symbolized form, found its way into the 
northern schools of Buddhism in India, and developed 
itself still further in Thibet, would not be tolerated by 
the better classes of the Chinese. In the Lama temples 
near Pekin may be found traces of this impure sym¬ 
bolism; but it is confined to them. The great ma¬ 
jority of monastic establishments throughout China, 
however ignorant the priests may^ be, are, at least, free 
from any taint of this sort. It is contrary, in fact, 
to the genius of the people. On this account, Bud¬ 
dhism in China has retained something of its natural 
vigor, and is still (however imperfectly so) a living 
witness in favour of virtue and purity of life. But 
a third reason for this may bo found in the absence 
of the scholastic element in Chinese Buddhism. Lveri 
if the priests were inclined to scholasticism, the fact, 
of their religion being a foreign one, and the lan¬ 
guage of its books unknown to them, would forbid the 
indulgence of such a taste. Not that the Chinese aie 
incapable of appr<)ciating subtle scholastic enquiries. 
On the contrary; there is no Buddhist biitra so popular 
amongst tbem as the Ling-yen-king (Surangama 
Sfitra), and this is perhaps the most scholastic of all the 
latest productions of the Mahayiina system. They ap¬ 
preciate, however, the subtleties of tho book without 
enlarging upon them. Their commentators confine 
themselves to a bare explanation of terms, and indulge 
in no origincil speculation. In India, as wo liavo seen, 
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‘ the fate of a monastery, nay!. o^ many -together, often 
depended on the ability of a favourite champion of the 
faith to defend a thesis or maintain a point in dialectics, 


against every opponent. But in China no such ne¬ 
cessity could occur. The question between the Literati 
and the priests was not one of logic, but of morals, and 
of fact. What was the right motive to a virtuous life ? 
Is there a Heaven for the good, or a Hell for the bad ? 
These were the questions raised, the answers to which, 
in the very nature of the case, come within the province 
of dogma rather than scholasticism. 

Passing by other subjects, wo now come to consider 
the motive which induced Fah-Hian to undertake his 
perilous journey to India. 

His professed object was to seek for correct copies of the 
various portions of the Vinaya Pitaka. The rules of re¬ 
ligious discipline (comprised in this Piteka) were not in 
his time commonly known in China. The books already 
translated were of a mixed character. There had been 
no arrangement in their translation. The early pil- 
o^rims had returned with a miscellaneous collection of 

o 

works, just as they procured them, and they were trans¬ 
lated without discrimination. In the first consignment 
brought by Matanga and Tsu-fah-lan, we find two 
works, at least, of a very opposite character, viz. the 
Siitra of 12 Sectioni^, which, from internal evidence, 
appears to be of a primitive type ; and the Dasabhfimi 
Sfitra, brlonging to the development known as the 
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Mahiiyaiia or Grreat Veliicle, and therefore of a com¬ 
paratively late date. These two books, however, were 
impartially translated and regarded with the same 
reverence. Hence arose the confusion of which Fah- 
Hian complains; he was induced therefore to set out 
on his pilgrimage, with a view to obtain books of a 
uniform character—viz., those belonging to the Rules of 
Discipline, and of the development known as the Little 
Vehicle. • 

The Little Vehicle (Hinayilna) may be conveniently 
regarded as the original form of Buddhist doctrine. It 
was called so in after years, when this system was re¬ 
garded as an imperfect or unfinished method fiw the 
conveyance of man through the troubles of life to 
the blessedness of Nirvana. It concerned itself princi¬ 
pally with morals and the rules for ascetic or conventual 
life. It allowed the existence of matter, hut affirmed 
that man was merely an aggregate of qualities. Being 
so, when these qualities or constituent parts are 
broken up, logically speaking, nothing should remain. 
The 7iia7i disaj)pcars as much as the thing named a 
chariot would disappear, if the wheels, and the pole, 
and remaining j)ortion8 were separated and scattered. 
Ill other words, Buddha declared, according to this 
school, that there is no such thing as individual soul. 
When the parts of tho body are separated by deuth, 
Ihere is an end of the subject. Yet, by a stretch of 
imagination, we are required to suppose that there exists 
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a sort of intangible destiny or Karma wblcb has a 
power of reproducing the subject under another form 
—the same subject and yet not the same; for there was 
nothing left to reproduce. The aim of the disciple, 
under this development, was, by entering on a course 
of means (the paths), to destroy Karma, so that there 
could be no appearance even of reproduction. The 
subject^ then, would be blown out; or (if Nirvana has 
the meaning attributed to it by Colebrpokc and Hodg¬ 
son) it would be unmoved, passive, without possibility of 
again becoming active, which is the same as extinction. 

The problem of Deliverance, therefore, resolved itself 
into this—What is the cause of the continued existence 
of Karma ? The first theory on this point, as wo have 
observed above, was, that such continued existence re- 
^ suits from Desire.^ Desire, therefore, must bo over¬ 
come, crushed entirely out, and then existence would 
terminate. This theory lasted awhile, but gave way 
in time to anotlier, of a more recondite order. It was 
this — that existence results from the connection of 
cause and effect. On account of ignorance, merit 
and demerit are produced; on account of these, con¬ 
sciousness ; on account of this, body and mind; on 
account of those, the six organs of sense; on account 
of these, touch or contact; on account of this, desire; 
on aci:oimt of this, sensation; on account of this, 
cleaving to existence; on account of this, reproduc- 
^ Thatw, conci riRCcncc, {fpp6vi]}JLs. crapKhs). 
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tion; on account of this, birth; and on account of 
birth, decay and sorrow/' In this theory there is an 
appearance of a regular deduction without an}'’ reality, 
for, in the absence of any description of ignorance 
(Avidya), the Nidanas, as they are called {i.e. causes), 
fall to the ground like so many imsupported linlvS of a 
chain. A further advance was then made, and the pro¬ 
position rosolv<^d thus—there is no cause, but all things 
exist of themselves" (tsze in). This theory is 
stated by Chinese authorities to belong to the southern 
school, and is treated fully iu the Laiikavatara, or the 
Sutra delivered by Buddha at LailkD, in Ceylon. We 
find it also combatted by Nagardjuua, in the Shastor 
known by the namo of ‘‘One Sloka " It ax^pears to 
have finally resolved itself into the form of belief main¬ 
tained by the Sv{lb8.vika school, which yet exists in 
Nipal, and is opposed to that known as the Aishvilrika, 
or Theistic School. These three divisions belong dis¬ 
tinctively to the Little Vehicle. 

We now come to a period marked by the removal of 
the old basis of belief—viz., that man is nothing but a 
connection of parts, and the substitution of anoiher, 
that there is a souk both within man and iu the uni¬ 
verse. To an” VC at Nirvana, was now, to bring our- 
solves into union with the universal soul. There is no 
more usual x^hrnse in the liturgical books commoi’t iu 

1 Tho Ciilnf?sc word is << heart*’ (sin), but this und-.ubt lly corresponds 
with the Sanscrit “ Atina/’ 
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China than this—to worship with ''one hearfc'^—to pray 
with " one heart'’—to adore and supplicate with "one 
heart which, in fact, points to the supposition that 
there is a union possible between the soul of the wor¬ 
shipper and the soul of the universe; and in the per¬ 
fection of this, consists the Pari-hfirv0.na. It was now 
thh^ phrase—Pari-Nirvana—was introduced, signifving 
the Qomplete or final Nirvana, which, in fact, corres¬ 
ponds as nearly as possible to absorption. This theory 
marks the rise of tlie Great Yehicle (Mah^yana). A 
question, however, similar to the one which arose in 
the former stage, presented itself here again. The 
former question was, " YTiat is the cause of the 
continual ion of existence?" — the question now is, 
" What is the cause of material existence —in other 
words, of all which is not the soul. This question, 
which is as wide almost as philosophical speculation 
itself, caused many divisions in the Buddhist com¬ 
munity. Finally, however, the formula was adopted, 
which is the most commonly met with in all Bud- 
- dlust books—^that nil things which exist result from 
the heart (yih tsai wei sin eho tso).^ In other words, 
tluit all things are just what the mind represents them 
lo bo. Thai there is no subsiance (tai) except mind, 
. or, to uso the Buddliist phrase, "all things material 
things) ;tro empty." Wo may further illustrate this 


^ plir '^0 oc<-rs on tho great Nin-po Bell, wUich faeo.q tlio vifiite v lo 
tlie liritisU Miveurn as he asccndii tho principal stnirc i.^^ 
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question by turning to tbe account given us of tbe 
conversion of Vasoubhandou. He lived about the 
time of the Christian era, or, at, any rate, he preceded 
Vasumitra, who was a contemporary of Kanishka, for 
we are distinctly toll that Vasumitra commented on 
the Abhidhanna Kosha, which was composed by 
Vasoubhandou (Burnouf, 1. B. 566-7; Jul. ii. 223). 
His elder brother, Asahgha, pretended to ’ have re¬ 
ceived his inspiration from visiting Maitreya, the 
future Buddha, in the heaven called the Tusitas. 
This was a common fiction in those days, and helps 
to denote the period of any great transition in thought; 
just m iSI'agardjuna, in starting the Paramita class of 
books, declared he had received the copies of them 
from the Dragons. Asaiigha, who had been brought 
up jyi the school of the Mahis&sakas, belonging to the 
Little Vehicle, now professed his conversion to the Z^Iaha- 
yana system. His brother Vasoubhandou had also been 
trained in tho i)riuciple8 of the Little Vehicle. Asahgha 
desired his conversion. VasouLhfmdoii was now coming 
from North India towards Ay6dhy^ (Oudo). Asahgha 
therefore, dispatched one of his disciples to meet him. 
They encountered each other at n chouhry or hostel not 
far from Oude. Vasoiibhandhou, having r*.'tired to rest, 
was awakened in tho middle of the night by tho voice 
of the strange priest, whom he had met. He wa3 ro- 
oiting the lines of a religious book. Wo are told it was 
thw Da?obhumi SCitra (Jul. ii. 273). Tho Ghineso ac- 
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count informs us of tlie exact words (Sliing To, § 185).’ 
Tliey were these: “The man who desires to under¬ 
stand thoroughly (the doctrine, or the nature) of the 
Buddhas of the three ages, must consider (kwan) that 
they are the only existing substance of the universe, 
and that all (other) things are just what the mind re¬ 
ports them (to consciousness).” The last line in this 
verse is the one to which we alluded above, and which 
is gdnerally used to formulate the distinctive principles 
of the school in question. Vasoubhandou, when he 
heard this g^tha, was convinced of the imporfect 
character of his knowledge, and became one of the 
principal promoters of the new. doctrine. Ho after- 
^ wards composed numerous' works in support of his 
'Creed, which were principally directed against the Vai- 
hnshika school (belonging to the Little Vehicle), domi¬ 
nant in North India (Gandhara), where ho had been 
himself brought up. 

The last development of the Mahaydna school is one 
fully exhibited in the later expanded SCitras. It adopts 
the thecry, that ‘sensible phenomena are not merely tho 
capricirus forms which the mind reports them to be, 
but that we see all things in the soul, or, to use the 
Chinese exposition of the doctrine, that mind and 
matter are one—that there is no difference between 
phenomena (siang) and substance (sing)—that causo 
and eflect are not. different—that variety is the same 
as unity, and unity as variety, etc.in fact, in this 
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development we see tlie end or tlie madness of all 
Philosophy, which aims at the elucidation of questions 
beyond the province of consciousness—an idealistic 
pantheism of the grossest character. 

Such, in brief, is the account the Chinese give us of 
their own creed. Fah-Hian alludes very seldom to 
these theories, yet it is plain that, as ho recited the 
Ling Y en Shtra (Surahgama) at the cave near Raja- 
griha, he lived himself some time after the latest de¬ 
velopment, and wo have, therefore, thought it advisable 
to allude to it. 

Ill-—From the preceding remarks we gather that in 
Fah-Hiau’j time Buddhism in India had arrived at a 
stage oi development that foresliadowcd its approach¬ 
ing decline and overthrow. It had flourished under 
varying circumstances during 800 years and itiore, 
boldly assorting and maintaining its distinct:-VO piju- 
ciplcs against all opposition. But now the folly of a 
80 -calb'd pliilosophy was hastening it to its end. 

There is no proof that Tantric worship (use of magical 
charms) had been brgely introduced into the system in 
Fah-TIian's time. But it followed, in natural order, on 
the steps of the last stage of thought to which wo have re¬ 
ferred. We may regard, indeed, tlvis belief in the virtue of 
magical proccssts in religion as the mark of the infancy as 
well as thedecay of man's inventiv * power in such matters. 
Hence we observe that it distinguishes both extremes 
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^ thought in the case under consideration ; for whilst 
the earliest worship of the majority of the northern 
nations, who now profess Buddhism, was nothing less 
than the use of certain magical words and acts in the 
worship of devils or fetishes : so, after their conversion 
to the principles of this religion, they were led, by the 
uncertain light of false speculation, bach to the very 
principles from which they had started, and once more 
adopted charms, magic, and a purely mechanical me¬ 
thod of worship, in the religious reverence they paid to 
the idea they had conceived of an all-pervading and 
universal Soul. 

We find no reference in Fah-Hian to the various 
works mentioned by Hiouen-Thsang on Yoga (e,gr, 
the Y6ga sinister, the Yugltcharyabhumi ShS.stor, etc.), 
and on which he dwells with such pleasure (Jiil. i. 144). 
We may suppose therefore that the two centuries which 
followed Fah-Hian marked the last stage of Buddhist 
liislory. The system gradually degenerated from the 
high platform it had assiuned to the level of Sivito 
worship and a corrupt popular taste. And so it was in 
a position to be absorbed by the dominant creed. The 
people reverted to their idols. The priests were 
banished or slain. Tlie temples were destroy ed and 
burned. 

It now remains to exhibit in a few words what little 
8X>ecial information wo may coll, ct from the incidental 
remarks of Fah-Hian in his rccoriis. 
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There is Yeiy little in his account which tends to 
settle the vexed question of the date of Buddha’s Nir¬ 
vana. He alludes to the Council held at Y^isfili (chap. 
XXV. p. 100) one hundred years after that event, and 
mentions a tower erected there to commemorate the 
fact. His account, both as to the number of priests 
composing the assembly, and the ten particulars ” in 
which the Yinaya had been violated by the heretical 
Shamans, agrees with the southern tradition (Maha- 
wanso, cap. v.). So, also (chap, xxx), he mentions the 
convocation held immediately after the NirvA,na by 
500 priests, to arrange the collection of the sacred 
books, in the Sattapani cave, near Bajagriha. It is 
singular, therefore, when he comes to speak of Bata- 
liputra, that ho makes no allusion to tho Council of 
the thousand Rahats held there under the presidency 
of the Thero Tisso, during tho reign of Dharmasoka, 
118 years after the convocation at Yriisfili. His allu¬ 
sions, indeed, to Asoka are plain and frequent. His 
extensive charity—erection of pagodas—and tho reli¬ 
giousness of his son, arc all referred to. And these are 
circumstances equally commemorated in the southern 
schools. But there is no mention made of the king 
under his name Dharmasoka. This api^dlation, in fact, 
is wholly unknown in Chinese records. It is strange, 
too, that in tho Dipawanso, tin roign and name of Kold- 
soka, is altogether omitted, and ihc IS undos made the 
brothers Susanug who in ehuvvherc ealied IMaha- 
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Nandi (Tumour, Ex. of Pali Buddhist Annals, No. 4, 
passim). Can it be supposed, however, that Eah- 
Hian resided for three years at Pataliputra, learn¬ 
ing the Sanscrit language, and that, too, during the 
very time when Buddhagosha was engaged in com¬ 
piling the Attakatha of the Pittakattya in Ceylon, 
without having heard of the famous Council of 1000 
Eahats, or even, the name of the monarch under whose 
aus|)ices it was assembled in that city ? Or, if he had 
heard of it, would he have failed to record the fact ? 

But the truth is, the circumstances connected with 
this supposed council, are generally of an incredible 
character. The conception of Tisso (Mogalliputto), 
who descended from the Brahma Loka world on pur¬ 
pose to preside over the assembly—an event resting on 
a proxihecy of the Theros composing the Vais^lli convo¬ 
cation, 118 years before—is a manifest invention, which 
throws discredit on the whole history. The improba¬ 
bility ol seventeen schisms ha\*ing occurred in one cen- 
tuiy, viz. between the time of KaUsoka and Dharma- 
soka (^Mahawanso, chap, v.), is ecxuaUy against the 
record. Whereas there is no improbability that so 
mtmy divisions should have incurred in the interval 
between the date of the former monarch and the time 
of Kanishka, according to northern accounts (Burnouf, 
lutroduct. 579). 'll in true, indeed, that Fah-Iliau 
docs not allude to any council held by Kanishka either, 
but that may be cxx^laincd on the ground Oiat he did 
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not 's^sit the Tamtlsavana Convent whore it was held, 
under the presidency of Vasumitra. But then, on the 
other hand, TIiouen-Thsang, who says nothing about 
the convocation of the 1000 priests at Pdtalipntra, does 
mention, at some length, the one assembled by Kaiiishka 
(Jill. ii. 119), It is as well here, perhaps, to refer to 
the statement “ that the Northern Buddhists know 
but one council besides the assembly following imme¬ 
diately on the death of Buddha, viz. the Council of 
P^taliputra under Dharm^soka, 110 years after Buddha’^ 
(Sanscrit Lit. p. 272). The Chinese and Thibetan 
records, however, fully describe the Council under 
Kanishka (Burnouf, Introd. 079, and Jul. ii. 119); 
nor can there be found, I believe, in those records, 
any mention of a ‘‘ Council of Ptltaliputra the usual 
statement is, as Bumouf gives it, *'tho second revision 
of the sacred books took place J10 years after the 
death of S^kya, in the time of Asolai, who at 

Pataliputni’’ (luLi’od. v{ aitpra) \ but the council was 
lield at. Yaisuli (tho Tliibotan accouid^: give Allihubiid 
by niistakf) according to the statement of iho Maha- 
wnns'O and the express declaration of Fah-Iliaii. 

llicse difficulties are incroa‘od by the asseition 
of Fah-llian, that, when in (Jeylon, he heard a 
proclamation made by royal nr.mlate, stating that 
since Bud-lha’s death 1497 years h id already elapsed 
(Ch ip. >' xxviii, p. 156). Supposing the year of ins 
vLit to liiive been about 410 ajv, this would place 
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’s Nirvana 1087 n.c.—au impossible 
many reasons, but yet, according to our author, one 
received in Ceylon at the time of his visit. Wo are 
necessarilj^ forced to suppose some mistake here; but 
then, on the other hand, is it possible, if the conven¬ 
tional date of 543 n.c. for Buddha's death was so well 
known and acknowledged in the great temples of Cey¬ 
lon at this time—temples, be it remembered, in which 
Fah-IIian passed two entire years—that he would have 
returned to his own country without being prepared 
to stand by this Buddhistical era, resting, as it is 
said, on incontrovertible evidence " (Tumour, No. 2, 
p. 10)—for the benefit of his own countrymen and the 
rectification of all previous errors ? Whereas we find 
uo reference to it. 

Duly weighing the facts on both sides, there seems to 
be some ground for suspecting the accuracy of the re¬ 
cords of the Mahawanso and the Attakathfll of Buddha- 
gosha, in referciioc to th(‘ period between the second- 
end the (so-callcd) third convocation. It is as well to 
rfjraember that the Sautrintika school, generally fol¬ 
lowed in Ceylon, whose tcxt-bool' is tho Agama, is 
root and branch opposed to the V&ibashikas of the 
north of India, whose text-bool: is the Vaibasha; both 
these great sects belong to the Hinayana or primitive 
syst<‘m of Buddhism, but they embody two distinct 
streamb of tradition. It was in the nortn, where the 
Viibisba was principi lly followed, that tho rouncil of 
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Kaniishka was held. Was this council disowned by 
the Sautr^ntilca school? and, if so, was it purposely 
omitted in the Ceylonese records, and the absent third 
council supplied by the invention of K^l^soka, and the 
exaggerated accounts of-the 1000 Theros who assembled 
at Pataliputra ? At least, I believe that: more weight 
ought to be attached to the imanimous verdict of the 
northern schools, and the undesigned coincidences 
found in their numerous records, than is generall}'' 
allowed. 

There is no difficulty in tracing Fah-Hian’s route 
as far as Khoten. The position of this town has been 
hxed by^astronomical observation as follows lat. 37^ 
37' N., long. 78"^ 57' E. of London. From Kliotcn he 
advanced towards the coimtry of Tscu-ho, Lc. the Yar¬ 
kand river. The position of Yarkand (lat. from obser¬ 
vation, long, by dead reckoning) is as follows, according 
to Capt. Montgomery: lat. 38° 20' N., long. «/ ° 30 E. 
According to the Jesuits it is : lat. 38° 19 N., long. 
76° 16' E. Fah-Hian then proceeds through the 
country of Yu~hwui towards Ki’a-Cha. The former 
place cannot be J-»adak (as Klaproth supposes), but 
most probably corresponds to a district in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the Chiltung Pass, on the very borders of 
the Tsiing-ling mountjiins, Ki’a-cha is certainly Kart- 
chou, to ihc east of which hows the Mang-tsin river 
(tW. p. 183). Kartchou is placed on aU maps to the 

^ Uaven^U’in. 
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S.W. of Yarkand. Kiepert (1867) places it 88 railes in 
that direction ; the same author, on a map accompany¬ 
ing Ritter's Geography of Asia (1852), places it 108 
miles to the S.AY. Yivien de St. Martin (1857) as¬ 
signs its distance at 100 miles in the same direction. 
No doubt it was approached by a difiicult and cir¬ 
cuitous route, which may account for the long time 
(25 days) employed on the journey from Yu-liwui. 
This kingdom (Kartchou or Ilan-pan-to) appears to 
have been one of considerable importance in the early 
period of our era; and, in Fah-Hian's time, the in¬ 
habitants were all Buddhists, attached to the Little 
Vehicle. From Kartchou our pilgrim proceeds west¬ 
wards across the Tsung-ling mountains, and, after a 
month's travel, reaches the frontiers of Northern India. 
Here, he says, there is a little kingdom called To-K. 
Judging from the time given, we may suppose that the ' 
distance from Kartchou to To-'i was about equal to 
Ihet from Yarkand to Kartchou, i.i\ about 100 miles 
ill a direct course. Taking the course to he S.VV'. or 
W.H.VV., this would bring us into the noiglibourhood 
oi Hte h(\'j l waters of the Gilgit river. Wii arc for- 
iuv.Dtely able to identify To-li with tlie Tliadi-lo 
(Idiiilik,; of Hiouon-Thsang, for they both are con¬ 
nected witli [he enormous image of Maitreya Buddha, 
and the Arlmt Marihy^ntlka (compare Juh ii. 1-10 with 
Chap. vi. p. 20 of the present volume). In the notes 
ap])v;TKh d to th- Fo-kouc-ki (p. 59) it is st;ded tlioi the 
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streamlet (ruisseau) Tha-li-lo is 1000 li to the N.E. of 
Meng-kie-li; I was led to assume therefore that To-li 
was the name of a small river as well as of a country, 
and hence to identify it wdth the River Tal(Chap.vi.n.2). 
But on turning to M. Julien’s more trustwortliy version, 
I found R^musat^s '^ruisseau ’’ to he rendered vallt^e.’’ 

To the N.E. of Moungali, after crossing a mountain 
and traversing a valley, and following up the course of 
the Sintou .... for about 1000 li, wo arrive at the 
middle of the valley^ of Tha-li-lo (Jiil. ii. 149). Now, 
according to a previous statement (Jul. ii. p. 133), the 
source of the Sw^ti river is about 260 li to the N.E. 
of the sumo town of Moungali; proceeding then still 
to the N.E. of the head waters of this liver, until wo 
strike the Indus, and then advancing along its course, 
or rather that of the Gilgit river, altogether 750 K, 
wo ought to arrive at the valley of Tha-li-lo, or the 
To-li of our author. The course and distance above 
described would, I am inclined to think, bring us near 
the head of the western branch of tlie Gilgit river ; and 
as the Dardu people* (wlio may possibly correspond-with 
the people (jf To-li, or Tha-li-lo) live in this neigh¬ 
bourhood, I have brought Fah-Hiau across this river 
into Oiidyana. The latest and most accurate descrip¬ 
tion of the Indus in tliis part of its course is found 
in Cunningham^s Ludak, from which I extract the 

‘ ProbiiMy the worJ in the original U ch'iu'n, \shich niofius .i river, but 
more frequt-ntly a \ alley {vid. p. 61 , #). 
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following: “From Skardo to Rongdo, and fromEongdo 
to Makpou-i-shang-rong, for upwards of 100 miles, the 
Indus sweeps sullen and dark tlirough, a mighty ^orge 
in the mountains, which, for wild sublimity, is perhaps 
unequalled. Rongdo means the country of defiles . . . 
Between these points the Indus raves from side to side 
of the gloomy chasm, foaming and chafing with un¬ 
governable fury Yet even in these inaccessible places 
has daring and ingenious man triumphed over oppo¬ 
sing Nature. The yawning abyss is spanned by frail 
rope bridges and the narrow ledges of rock are con¬ 
nected by ladders to form a giddy pathway overhang¬ 
ing the seething caldron below (p. 89). “ The Gilgit 

river is a mighty stream, perhaps not inferior to any of 
the mountain tributaries. From the junction of this 
river with the Indus, the course is S.W. and the dis¬ 
tance to Attok 300 miles (p. 80). On the whole, I 
am tolerably satisfied that Fah-Hian travelled about 
W.S.W. from Kartchou, and then S.W. to the Gilgit 
river (which he calls the Sintou), over which he passed 
by one of the frail bridges referred to above, into Nor¬ 
thern India. Had he really passed over the Indus proper, 
he must have crossed it twice (in Klaproth’s map il¬ 
lustrating his route, he is made to pass it four times) 
before he could have reached Oudyana, of which we 
should doubtless have been apprised ; his course, more¬ 
over, would in that case have been S.E. instead of west 
from KarLchou, which we cannot think possible. 
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After entering Oudyana, he appears to have'advanced 
southward towards the Sweti river (the word translated 
‘‘ descended in the text (p. 28) is a mistake in the 
original, vid. Chap. x. p. 30, n. 1), and skirting its banks, 
along w'hich many monasteries were built, he finally 
turned eastward towards Gandhara and its capital, 
Pouroushapoura. Beyond this no great difficulty 
occurs in his route, which may now be followed by 
means of the notes appended to the text. 

There is an interesting statement by Fah-Hian (Chap, 
xxix. p. 116) to the effect that when in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Rajagriha, he proceeded to the ‘‘Hill of the 
Vulture Cave,’’ and recited there the greater part of 
the Shau-leng-yan, or Siirangama SQtra. In this 
work is contained the most complete list of Dharanis 
(invocations) found in an/ Chinese compilation. There 
are 426 distinct sections, containing the names (dis¬ 
guised in a Chinese form) of the different Buddhas 
and Hindu deities worshipped at the time of the com¬ 
position of the Sutra. Considering that Fah-Hian, in 
the early part of the fifth century, regarded this book 
with such reverencvi as to recite it throughout in the 
place where tradition stated it had been delivered, we 
may reasonably assign it to a period not later than the 
end of the first centiuy a.d. Now, amongst the invo¬ 
cations (Eiouen vii. § 43 and 44), we find distinct re¬ 
ference to the Dhyaui Buddhas, Vilirochana, Akchdbya, 
AmitAbha, and the others, shewing that they were 
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coiDmonly recognized and worshipped even at that 
early date. There is no need therefore to suppose 
that the invention of Amitahha belongs to a late 
period in Buddhist literature {vid, Notes and Queries 
on China and Japan, March, 1868). But whether his 
name of ‘‘boundless light” (Amita+bha), or, as he is 
sometimes called, the Eternal (Amirta), with the fable 
that his son Avalokiteshwara, ^.e. the manifested God, 
had entered into an inviolable covenant with him to 
save mankind—is a proof that even at such an early 
period an imperfect knowledge of Christian doctrine 
had extended thus far to the east; or whether all this 
is mere invention, or “ the blank blasphemies of Chinese 
Buddhists ” (Chips from a German Workshop, vol. i. 
p. 183), or a much later graft on an old stock, may 
be left for future investigation. At any rate, there 
is no foundation for the following strange assertion 
“ that the Chinese so vividly expected the Iklessiah’s 
advent—the great Saint, wlio, as Confucius says, ‘ was 
to appear in the west,’—that aboiil 60 years after tho 
birth of our Saviour tln^y sent their envoys to hail their 
expected Tl<*dcemer. These envoys ‘ encountered on 
their way the missionaries of Buddhism, coming from 
India; the latter, announcing an incarnate God, were 
taken to be the disciples of the true Christ, and wore 
presented as such to their countrymen by the deluded 
ambit.-, adors. Thus was the religion of Bud^ilia intro¬ 
duced into China, and thus did this phantasmagoria of 
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Hell intercept the light of the Gospel’’ (Schlegel’s 
Philos, of Hist., Bohn’s Ed. p. 136, n.). 

This story, which is said to rest on the authority of 
Du Halde, although without foundation in Buddhist 
records, seems to confirm what may be called a tradi¬ 
tional belief, that the earliest Buddhist emissaries to 
India heard of and brought back some knowledge of an 
“ incarnate God,” and, so far as it is worth, strengthens 
the hypothesis, that much of what is true in the later 
Buddhist speculation owes its origin to events 
which occurred in the West about the time of that 
development. 
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EEOOE.DS 

OP 

BUDDHIST COUNTRIES. 

BY 

CHI FAH HIAH OF THE SUNG DYNASTY. 

[Date 400 a.d.] 


CHAPTER I. 

Fau Hian, wlien formerly resident at Tcliang’an/ 
was grieved at noticing tlio fragmentary chaiTicter of 
the Rules of the Buddhist Discijjlme® (as they were then • 
known in China). Whereupon, in the second year of 
Hung Chi, the cyclical characters being Ki Hae,^ he 
agreed with Hwui Iving, Tao Ching, Hwui Ying, and 

1 Tlio former capital of Llie Proyincr’ of Shon-se, now call(M.l Se-ngan. 

2 That h*, of the Vinaya Pitaka. There aro throo PitoVaa (boxes go. for 
holding the eovcrnl collections of Buddhist Sacred Books). The 'S inaya 
Pitftka relates to Discipline and Morality. Tho SCltra Pitaka conUiua the 
(liacom-ses of Buddha himself. The Abhidharma iHtaka includos all com¬ 
positions eiplaining doctrine. 

* There is an error h» r*' of one yenr. It should ho the cyclical 
chcu-actcrs Kang tszo, a.d, 400-1. (Ch. Ed.) 
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Hwiii Wu, to go together to India to seek for complete 
copies of these Rules. 

betting out, therefore, from Tchang’an, they first of 
all crossed the Lung (Mountains),^ and arrived at the 
country of Kon Kwei,^ where they sojourned during the 
season of the Rains.^ After this they pushed forward, 

. and arrived at the country of Niu Tan then crossing 
the Yang Lau HiUs they reached the great frontier 
station of Chang Yeh.^ This place was in such an un¬ 
settled condition that the roads were unsafe for pas¬ 
sengers. The Prince® of the country prevailed on them 
to remain there for some time, and himself alFordcd them‘d 
hospitality. It was here they fell in with Chi Yen, 
H^vul Kan, Sang Chau, Po Wan, and Sang King, and 

' 35® N. lat. 10® W. long, from Pekin (R). 

2 This is the name of the Prince who ruled the country. The place 
iteelf is called Yuen Chun, and is in the western parte of the province 
of Shense. 

» “This season extends from the 16th day of the fifth month to the 15th 
day of the 7th month.*’ (Jul. ii., C2.) “ It was an ordinance of Buddha 

that the priests, who were then supposed to dwell most commonly in the 
wilderness, should reside during the three months of the rainy season in 
a fixed habitation.” (S.H.) “This seajon is called Varchavasann, and 
extends over the four months of tho rainy season.” (Bumouf, Xntrod., 
p. 285.) 

* This also is the name of a prince, and hot of a country. Ho ruled 
over a district called Ho Si, “the country to the west of tho (Yellow) 
iliver.” 

® Chang Yeh is still marked on tho Chinese maps ns a district city rf 
the department Kan Chow, in tho Province of Kansu. It is just within 
the north-west extremity of tho Great Wa’l. At the time of Fall Hian’s 
visit, it was under the rule of Tiin-nieh of Liang Chow. 

® Called Tiin-nieh, who diixl a.d. 401. (Ch. Ed.) 

f In iho original it is “ became their patron or benefactor (Dana pati).” 





pleased to find they all had one common aim in view, 
they remained together dui'ing the season of rains.^ 
After this they again set out and arrived at Tun 
Wang.® There are fortifications here extending about 
eighty li (i.e., about sixteen miles) east and west, and 
half that distance north and south. They all stopped 
here a month and some odd days, after which Fah Hian 
and his four companions^ made an'angements to set out 
in advance of the others, and so they were again separ- 
rated. The military governor of Tun Wang, Li Ho by 
name, provided them with all necessaries for crossing 
the Dcsort,** In this desert there arc a great many evil 
demons, there are also sirocco winds, which kill all 
who encounter them. There are no birds or beasts 
to be seen; but so far as the eye can reach, the route? 
is marked out by the bleached bones of men who have 
perished in the attempt to cross the desert. After 

1 This shows that nine months had elapsed since leaving Kon Kwei. 

» Tun Wang, a frontier town of considerable military importance, 
40“ 12' N, lat., 21“ 37' W. from Pekin (P), in the province of Tangiit 
It was first named Sha Chow during the early part of the tenth century (P). 
It is mentioned by l^forco Polo under the name Sachion. This town was 
WTCSiod from Tun-nieh in the third month of this year by Pi Ho, or more 
properly Li Ko, who ruled it ae the “illustrious warrior king of the Liang 
dynasty.” (Ch. Ed.) 

3 R<5musat translates this “ Fah Hian and five others.” It should he 
“ Fah Ilian and his companions, being altogether five pci-sons,” or os we 
have rendered it in the text, 

♦ This is the Gobi D«?crt, called by Marco Polo tho desert of Lop. His 
account of the dangers encountered in crossing it agrees elosoly with that 
of Fah Hian. The d(»ort extends, according to Dr. Halde, to 36“ W. long, 
from Pekin. 
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travelling thus for seventeen days, a distance of about 


fifteen hundred li,i they arrived at the kingdom of 
Slieii-SIien.2 


» A h IS the Chinese mile, it is commonly said that it represents a distance 
of 1898 English feet, or that 27| li are equal to 10 English miles fVVil-' 
hams Chinese Dictionarj-). The geographical li is also said to be 
degree, or 1460-44 feet of a French astronomical league. But M. Vinen 
de Saint-Martin has satisfactorily shewn (Meraoire Analytiquo) that in 
the ,time of Hiouen Thsang (a.d. 629), and therefore probably in Fah 
Hian s time, the Chinese li was much less in value. We shall nearly be 
correct in considering five li as equal to one English mile (Jul. iii. pp. 
259-2^0). ^ 

« Shen-shen is the same as the Leou-lun of Hiouen Tlisang, or as ho 
likewise terms it, Na-po-po or Navapa. It is at present called the desert 
of Makhai, about 160 miles S.W. of Tun Wong. Both Fah Hian and 
Hiouen Thsang left China'at the same point, viz., through the Yuh Mun, 
or Gem Gate, just beyond Su-Chow. But Hiouen Tbsang proceeded 
northward towanls Kamil, whilst Fah Hian advanced SW. towards Lako 
Lob. Hiouen Tlisang returned from India by the outward route of Fah 
Hian, whilst Fah Hian returned by sea from Ceylon and Java. 





CHAPTER II. 

This land is rugged and barren. The people 
dress like the Chinese, except they wear garments 
made of felt and woollen stuff. The King of thl^ 
country is weU affected to the Law of Buddha. In 
his dominions are about four thousand priests, all 
of whom belong to the religious system^ kn<:)wn as 
the Littlo Yehicle, The^ common people® and the Sha¬ 
mans^ of this and the neighbouring kingdoms all follow 
the religious customs of India, only some more exactly 
than others. All the kingdoms wost\»ard from tliis, 
08 a rule, have the same (diaracteristics, except that 

' In Sanscrit, Hina Tana. This may bo called tlie elcracntan' system 
of Buddhism. 

* As distinguished from the priests. VTo may horc observe that thr 
word “priest” is used in an accommodated ^riis •. Every member of the 
Buddhi»r': fraternity is a priest. The vronl, in fact, me; ‘n a member of 
the coagregation or church (Sangha). 

3 The Chinese word Shaman represent-^ phonetically the Sanscrit 
“ Snnnana,” or tho Pali “ Samona.*’ The Chinese word is defined to 
mean “diligent and laborious,” to wit, in fulfilling religious duties. The 
Sanscrit root Is “ cram’* to be fatigued. Tho foUowii^g dDsciiption of 
a Shaman is from tho Sutra of 42 Sections: “ The man xvho leaves his 
family, quits his house, enters on tho study of Supreme 11- aeon, search^ 
out the deepest piDiciples of his inteUig«mt mind, so i!*? to ^jndcistund that 
there i^ a law w.ieli adruita of no active exertion, this uvu is called a 
Shamun.’* 
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their languages differ,—each using its own dialect o^ 
the Tartar^ language. All the followers of Biiddha 
(prajarwikds),^ however, practice themselves in reading 
Indian books, and conversing in chat language. Re¬ 
maining here one month and some days, they again 
set out in a north-westerly direction, and after journey¬ 
ing for fifteen days, aiTived at the kingdom of the 
. Ou-i.3 This kingdom also has about four thousand 
prie^s, all professing the doctrines of the Little 
Vehicle. When Fah Tsih and Tsai Tch’ang, two 
Buddhist priests of the land of Thsin,^ ai'rived at this 
country, they were unable to conform to some of the 
customs of the religious community. Fah Hlan, there¬ 
fore, having obtained a pass, proceeded to the palace 
(hall) of the reigning Prince, Rung Siin, where he 
remained two months and some days; after which, he 
returned to Po Wan and iho rest (who had by this 
time arrived at the country) ; but as there was a 
general dissatisfaction with the want of politeness 

‘ The original words translated Tartar language, signify generally tho 
^ngnago of those wandering tribes that frequent the pasture lands of 
Mongolia. In a Chinese work, caUod “ Fah kai lih to," it is referred to 
all l^guages except Sanscrit, in which Buddhist works are written, 

2 Those who have quitted their homes and families. 

® The Ouigonrs, who from tho second century b.c., had occupied the 
territory of Kamil, under the name of Kiu-sse (Jul. iii. 263). 

* The land of Thsin,—alluding probably to one of the petty soveroiirn- 
tics estoblishcd at this time in tho west of China. Tho expression is also 
ain.hed to China gonnraUy. Thu Bbanmna alluded to in tho teit were, in 
all probability, two .vho had lately returned, and whom Fah Hian hod 
met at Tohhn’gan. Remusat translates this passage diUbrently. 
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which, tlie people of tlie country showed towards their 
guests, three of the pilgrims, viz., Chi Yan, Hwui Kan, 
and Hwui Wu, resolved immediately to retrace their 
teps towards Kao Tchang,^ for the purpose of obtain¬ 
ing there the provisions necessary for their journey. 
Fah Hian and the others, in consequence of their pos- 
j^essing a pass, were furnished with all they needed by 
Kung Siin, After having provided themselves with 
those things, they immediately set forward in a south- 
^vesterly direction. On their route they foimd neither 
dwelling-houses or people. The miseries they endured 
in crossing the rivers, and in surmounting the natural 
difficulties of the road along which they had to journey, 
exceed all conception. After being on the road a 
month and five days, they at last arrived at Khoten'*^ 
(Yu-tien). 

' Otherwise written Ho-tien (Ch. Ed.) Derived from tho Sanscrit 
Kustaia (^+'^nir) the earth’s pap. 

* Kjt far from tho present Tourfan. 
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This country is exceedingly pfosperous; the people 
are very wealthy, and all of tliem, Avithout exception, 
reverence the Law of Buddha, and take delight in 
attending to their religious duties. The body of priests 
may, perhaps, amount to ten thousand men,^ and prin¬ 
cipally belong to the system of the Great Vehicle. 
They all partake of their meals in common. The peo¬ 
ple of the country build their houses in clusters.^ 
Before the doors of their houses they erect small 
towers. The smallest are about twenty-two feet high.^ 


' I have so translated this passage; it may also be rendered ‘‘amount 
to several ten thousand.’* I prefer, howevor, taking ‘‘ sho ” as a verb. 
The vrnter of the preface of the Imperial Catalogue of Kion Jmng ridicules 
the idea of Buddhism being so popular at Khoten, His vrords are : ‘‘It 
is well known that from very ancient time till now, Yn-ticn, or as it is at 
pTC^innt called, Ho-tien, has been much given to reverence tlie law of the 
TJi-Hi. doctrine Mahomedanifem), as is cleaTly provetl in the 

famous work ‘ Khin-ting-si-yu-to-chi * (he., Description and Knps of 
Western Countries, imperial edition); and yet Fah Hian speaks cf four¬ 
teen Icmplci and 10,000 Buddhist priests there. Ho is clearly in error,” 
etc. This docs not say much for the historical knowledge of the writer 
of it. 

® This is a perplexing passage. B^rausat translates it, “dotenniuc 
thrir abode according to the stars.’* A very unlikely rendering. I hkvo 
no doubt the same tiprcsrion is u.'cd by Hioueii Thcang, in his desci p- 
tiou of the country of Tsiu-Kiu (Yerkiang), and which M. JuUcn trajs- 
lutes “liCs malsons du pcuplcs sont tr^s rapproch^‘Cs” (Jul. i. 4C0). 

” Two chan^T, The chang 13 equal to 141 inches English. 
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They also construct apartments for foreign priests,^ 
where they entertain them as guests, and provide them 
with all they re(iuii!e. The ruler of the country located 
Fah Hian and his companions in a Sangharama," which 
was called Gomati.^ The priests of this temple belong 
to the system known as the Great Vehicle.'^ At the 
sound of the gong,^ three thousand priests assemble 
together to take their meal. Whilst entering the 
dining hall they observe the greatest decorum and 
propriety of conduct; one after anotlier they take their 
seats. Silence is observed amongst them all; they 
make no noise with their rice-bowls, and when they 
require more food there is no chattering one wii.h the 
other, hut they simply make a sign with them fingers 
(and so aro supplied). 

Hwui King, Tao Ching, and Htvui Ta, sot out in 
advance towards Ki’a-Oha (Kartchou]),^' whilst Fah 

' Priests from tho four quarters.*' Eemusat preferji ‘‘ Priests cham¬ 
bers of a square form/* The phrase, however, is repeatedly used through¬ 
out the work in tho torraei sense. 

2 Tho Chmt?o Sciig-kia-lan is tho cquivrJcnt of tho Sanskrit Sang- 

hurivum, i.e., the garden of the priests ^1^)* Safig- 

hdrama inclurlos tho vihara or chapel, the variou: iipartmcnts of .the 
priests, and the surrounding grounds. What we should call a college. 

3 Kiu-m:i-ti. 

* Mahuyuua. 

® Kicn, for Kien-ti, %.e.y Ghanta or Gong. 

6 I have identified Kia-cha of Fah Hian, wth tho Khie-pan-tcf of 
Hioiun Thsong. In the 6th oap. FuU Hian iilatea that this king.luri is in 
the midst of tho Tsoung Ling Mountain?.. It cafinot the refore bo Kashgar ; 
much less C.ishmir. Its situation accurately coi vc.sponds with the Khic- 
p.in-to of Hiouen Th: ang, which has br cii happily detcrniinod as Rartchou, 
a name feufficicntly liko Kia-tha for idcntificaliou. 
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Hian and the rest, 'wishing to witness the ceremony of 
the procession of images, halted here for a period of 
three months and some days. In tliis country there 
are fourteen large Sahgharamas, without reckoning the 
smaller ones. On the first day of the fourth month, 
they begin within the city to sweep and water the 
roads, and to decorate the streets. Above the cliief 
gate of the city they stretch out a largo cloth screen, 
and cttnament the covered space in every possible way, 
then the King and the.comt ladies, with their attend¬ 
ants, take their places there. The priests of the Gomati 
temple, belonging to the Greater Veliicle, being chiefly 
honoui’ed by the King, first take their images in pro¬ 
cession. They construct a four-w'^hceled image-car 
about three or four li from the city, its height is about 
thirty-five feet,^ and in appearance like a moving royal 
pavilion. It is adorned •with the seven precious sub¬ 
stances, and adorned with silken streamers and flags 
and curtains. The chief image is then placed upright 
in tlie centre of the carriage, with two Bodhisatwas 
ill attendance, and surrounded by all the Dovas.‘* All 

^ Three chang, 35 ft. 

* A Bodhkatwa in a being Y?ho has arrived at supreme wisdom (B6dhi) 
and yot consents to remain as a creature (Sutwo) for the good oi men! 
Such are AvalOkitGsvara, WufijiLsri, Sarasvati, Maitrtyo.and oti^ers. The 
Bodl’isatwa was originally a man of eminent pi. tv, but under tho later 
eystem they were imaginary beings, ideabzed luider ctrtain fonns, and 
possc’ised of certnir distinct atlribiitea. 

a The Devas -ro the god-i of the Hindoos. The great offence of Bud¬ 
dhism in the eyes of the Brahman was, not (hat it denied tho existence or 
the majesty of his gods, but that it subordinated tkcin to Buddha and his 
vicegerents. 
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0 made of gold and silver, whilst glittering gems are 
hung suspended in the air. When the imago is about 
one hundred paces from the city gate, the King re¬ 
moves his royal head-dress, and putting on new gar¬ 
ments, with hare feet he proceeds from the city to meet 
‘ he procession, holding flowers and incense in his hand, 
and followed by his suite. On meeting the car he 
bows down with his face to the ground in adoration, 
wliiLst he scatters the flowers and burns the incense. 
At the time when the image enters the city, the court 
luilies and their attendants throw down from the 
} ilion above the gate flowers in endless vaidety. 
tluis everything is sumptuously arranged. Each 
oa'igharama has its own car, and its own day, for the 
V)rooe8sion. Beginning on the first day of the fourth 
m aith, they continue till the fourteenth day, after 
^^ ^ich they conclude, and the King and the ladies 
ri;f um to the palace. So\ en or eight li to the 

V. :..t of this city is a Sangharama, colli d the Royal 
;^w Temple. During the lust eighty years three 
kings have contributed towards its completion. It 
about two hundi’ed and ninety feet high. There 
.UL many inscribed plates of gold and silver within 
ii. Jewels of every description combine to give a 
pi rfeet finish (to the pinnacle) abov^e the roof. 
T] ere is a hall of Buddha^ bchiud the main tower, 

R6rausat translates tUe wo id '^lieou'* by ‘‘since,"' thus—“aclnpcl 
d- ;^ted to Foe Las sinct been oroctod,’" but the sodio is bcfd givon as 
in ‘ le text. 
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which is perfectly adorned and very magnificent. The 
beams^ pillars, doors, and windows are covered with 
gold plates. Besides this, there are priests, cham¬ 
bers elegantly finished and adorned, so that no words 
can adequately describe them. All the kings of the 
six kingdoms to the east of the great mountain range 
called (Tsung) Ling ^ send as religious ofierings to this 
temple whatever most costly gems they have, and in 
such abundance that but few of them can be used. 

The Isoung Ling mountains form the western portion of the Great 
Kuen-Lun range, and blend with the Dolor range. They comprise tbo 
Karakorum and Pamir ridges, and separate Little Thibet and the country 
of the Dardus from Badakshan. The name signifies Onion Mountains. In 
Hiouen Thsang, vol. iii. 194, it is said they are so called because the 
region produces many onions. But in the Fah-kai-lih-to the reason as¬ 
signed for the name is that the mountains are covered with rocky boulders 
of a rounded shape. 


i 
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The religious processions of the foui'th month being 
over, one of the pilgrims, called Sang Chau, set out in 
company with a fellow disciple^ belonging to the 
c nintry of the Ouigours, towards Ki-pin^ (Cophene); 
^ »h Hiaii and the rest pressed on towards tho country 
Tsou-ho,^ and after a journey of twenty-five days 
- i >y arrived there. Tho king of this country, by the 
^h'termined energy of his character,^ has collected round 
Ivrn about one thousand priests, chiefiy belonging to 
‘ system known as tho Great Yehicle. Tho pilgrims 
' ted in this country fifteen days, and then going to 

A fellow disciplo; in the original, Tao-jin, a man of reason (Bddlii), a 
M. idhist. I need hardly observe that Romiiiat's rendering of this expres- 
f throughout tho present work is incorrect. lie translates it oithc’' as 
•ilowcr of Lao-tscu, i.e?,, a Tauist, or os a traveller. 

' JCi-pin, i,e., Copheno, the district through which runs tho Cophes or 
(' ‘»il river. Tho classical name of Cophes, given to this river, is a cor- 
j tion of the old Vcdic name of Konhhd, from which also we derive our 
a Cabul. In its widr'st, • stent Ki-pin includes the whole of Ariana of tho 
' . sical writers (Cunningham), The Chinese traded with this country 
. 60. 

" Tsou«bo, corresponds with ihe Toho-kiu-ka or Tebakouka of Hiouen 
! ang aiid the Clui-kin-pho of Klaproth (Fco-kouc-ki, note). It is the 
: ■ ent name of the town und district of Yarkiaiig .lul. iii., 427). 

proth places it 3? 30 North, and 73 E. from London, hut this is 
• rainly too westerly. Probably, os Mr. Laidlay suggests, it should be 
7' - 20' E. of Loudon, or 71^ E, of Paris. 

* Ttiis translation is doubtful. I prefer it, however, to llemuBal's, 





the southward for four days, they entered the Tsimg 
Ling mountains,'and reached the country of Tu-hwui,^ 
whore they rested. After this, proceeding dii’cctly 
onwards for twenty-five days, they arrived at the 
country of Kie-cha (Kartchou, the Kie-pan-to of 
Hiouen Thsang), where they rejoined Hwui King 
and the others. 

^ ABSumiag that the country of Tseu-ho, alluded to above, extends from 
the mfridan of Yolarik (77** E.) to Yanghi-hissor (75° 30' E.) as Klaproth 
states (»a. in loc.), I should he inclined to take Fah Hiau by the same 
route as Benedict Goes followed, viz., South from Tanghi-hissar through 
the Chiltung Pass towards the country of Karchu. Yule’s Map.) In 
this case the Yu-hwui of the text would correspond with the Tanghetar of 
Goes. (Yule, 563.) 
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The king of this country holds the quinquennial 
assembly known as the Pan-che-yu-sse.* At the time 
of the assembly he invites the priests (Shamans) of the 
four quarters (of every country) to attend. A vast 
concourse of them having come together, they then 
proceed to decorate the priests’ session-place with silken 
flags and canopies. (In the midst) they erect a draped 
throne^ adorned with gold and silver lotus flowers, and 
behbid it they arrange the scats for the priests. The 
king and his attendant ministers then proceed to make 
their religious oflerings. It is principally in the 
spring time that the King convokes the assembly, either 
during the first, second, or third month. After it is 
over, the King again exhorts his ministers to prepare 
and present further religious oflerings. This occupies 
from one to five days more. After this is all done, the 

^ I tliink Professor tVilson'a derivation tke most probable, vi?:., Paneba 
H-Varsba, five yo.inj or, accordiiig to tbc P.iU inscription of Atoka’s 
third edict, “Panchasii panchasu va^e-ii/' five five yeaifi, t.t., every livG 
years or five yearly (L.). It refers to (or is supposeiJ to rcl'cr to) the quin¬ 
quennial expiation recommended by King Priyadarri (Asoko) iu the 12th 
year of his inauguration. Edict lil. (vir/c Mrs. Spiers' Ancient India, 
p. 233). 

^ Corresponding, perhaps, with the ThcrOsaimn, or scat for tho chief 
Thero, described by Tumour, Essays, July, 1837, p. 17. 
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King furtlier makes an. offering of tlie horse which he 
rides, with its trappings, whilst the chief minister (of 
the country), and the principal nobles and officers of the 
land, offer theirs also ; moreoYcr, they make presents 
of white woollen stuff and every kind of precious thing 
which the Shamans require. All these things are given 
as votive offerings by the various ministers of the King^ 
But, after being thus publicly presented by vow, they 
are redeemed from the priests for a certain value. ^ 
These mountaiuoas regions aro so cold that they will 
produce no cereal but wffieat. As soon as the ecclesi¬ 
astics have gathered in their harvest (or, received their 
dues), the weather becomes cloudy and overcast. The 
King, therefore, usually supplicates the priests to allow 
all the wheat to ripen before they begin to gather in 
(or receive) theirs. In this country is a stone Spitting- 
vessel® of Buddha ; it is the same color as his alras-bowl. 
There is also one of Buddha’s teeth, over which the in¬ 
habitants have raised a tower. Thevo are about 1,000 
or more priests here, all of them belonging to tho 
system called the Little Vehicle. Ever}^here to tho 
oastwaro of the;^? mountains the ordinary people wear 
coarse garments lik^. those of China, with the exception 
of some woollen .duiTj and felt, which aro different. 
The vaii itioni and julditions of tho roligitas obser¬ 
vances of the 81. man? (of these different countries) I 

* Jiibt r., gaye the whole of Jamhudwipa to the liricitB and then 
i jdeciii; 1 i.)r a gum of moauj* 

a A 
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am imable fully to record.^ This country is reputed to 
hi in the midst of the Tsung Ling Mountains, From 
theso mountains onwards, the plants and fruits are, as 
a nil different from those of China, except the bam- 
the pomegranate, and tho sugar-cane. 

^ Or it may be rendered, ^‘Tlic various excellencies (ohun ebun shin^) 

< A (be r 'ligious usages of the Shamans (of all those countries) I cannot 
hope to i ocord within tho present work.” Tho version of Remusat, Tho 
bhaTitii!^ conformably to the Law make use of wheels,” is very unlikely. 


2 





CHAPTER VI. ^ 

From this country, proceeding westward^ towards ! 
North. India, after a journey of one month, we suc¬ 
ceeded in passing the Tsoimg Ling Mountains. These | 

mountains are covered with snow both in winter and ' 

summer. They shelter venomous dragons -also, which, 
if once provoked, spit out their poison (against tra¬ 
vellers). Scarcely one person out of ten thousand 
survives after encountering the various difficulties which ^ 
oppose their advance—theVind, and the rain, and the 
snow, and the driving sand and gravel. The men of i 
these districts are also kno^vn as 'men of the Snowy 
Mountains. On passing this mountain chain wo arrive 
in North India. On the confines of this region is n 
little kingdom called To-li,® in which, likewise, there 
is a congregation of priests, belonging to the Little 
Vfjhicle. In this kingdom there' was, formerly, an 

‘ From the direction here given, it would appear that Fah Hinn crossed 
the 'I’sung Ling Mountains near the great Pamir plateau, uivl then instead 
of keeping along the Tongi Badakshan of Goes, that ho pursued a moro 
BoutherJy route towurd-? Kitaur or Cbitral, according to a caravan route 
still laid down (vidc) Yule’s map). 

* Ii6mii?at identifies this v. -th Dnr da or Dardu, “tho capital of the ? 

Dard country, situated among thu mountains where the Indiw takes its i 

riso ’’ (Wilson). But I would jiuggest the little town still hnovrn as Dhir, 
near the Biver Tol. 
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• '.rhat,^ who, by his spiritual power,® transported a 
iilptor up to the Tushita Heavens,^ to observe size, 

Arban is a saint who has arrived at the fourth grada- 
n 0 mind^in the Buddhist scale of excellence. Those successive steps 
^ . Srot-ipannaj 2. Sakraddganiin; 3. Anagdrain; 4. Arhan. 

^ ^rere £ttc two higher gradations, viz.5. PratySka Buddha; 6. Buddha. 

• r e privileges and virtues of these various gradations, vwfe Spence 
‘Y y, E. M. 289, 290, and Wassiljew, § 247, n. In the Sutra of 42 
ions, § 2, -we find the followingBuddha said, “The Arhat is able 
y, change his appearance, fix the years of his life, shake heaven and 
irth.^ The succeesive steps towards this condition are—1. A-na-hom 
i- nagamin), which is the condition that allows a man after death to 
ount above the heavens and there attain the condition of an Arhat; 2. 
^itradfigamin (Sz’-to-hom), in which, alter one birth and death more, a 
‘ -n may become an Arhat; 3. Strotapanna (Su-to-hun), ia which after 
^ on births and deaths more a man may obtain the condition uf an Arhat.’* 
•J Arhat alluded to in the text was called Madhyantil, ’ (Jul. ii. 1 19 ). 

rrdhi-pnda. In the original, *‘tho Divine foot,*’ i.e. power of in- 
•at lo om!>tion. 

The fit heaven (from the root “tush,** fpQf to bo joyous) is, ac- 
ding tv» the Buddhist syr.torn of tho universe, tho si^cond heaven above 
Sutnrru. Tho Buddhist*, reckon thuM of luuveds;-!. 

' ' heavens in which there is still “dcdiro*’ (Kan. i), six inuumbor; 2. 
'’-‘ 0 hoitvens in which there are still vi.siblo forms (Rupn), eighteen in 
’ nber; 3. Ihose heavens in which there are no forms (Arupa), four in 
•aber. Thcte systems have I' -rn frequently describe.] (vid/* Spence 
‘ I’dy and Humouf particularly). I append the following nctr.uiit, 
ling a chapicr in tho Chinese work, ‘*F..r Ivai lib to.” h...!,led “A 
'Ccuti\c acti.unt of the three worh;..” . . In the mid. ' of the in- 
h is the great wind-circle, 1,G00,000 yc.janas in 

^ • ?ht. Then comes the water circle, 800,000 yohmj'i high, and I ,•’03,4 oO 
’ in hreadih. By tho power oi th -v *rma (tirectivc dc^thiv) rf 

i. iLi^ creaturca the water is not disper»od, just aa food, r. >t. yet digra'. 
-^luin.d by physic.^ energy, and not- d'spers.d thrtegh tho 
^ Cijthf circle rC 320,000 yojnB.r:; logh (the sanio ljr< ;:uth as 
A wind consiuiiilr blowing over the Kwrfnco of the 
’i" i ^ i lu* IhM gohVn crust, jusi; . - rrc iin is fo.-r -ed co ihc ei: fMce 
comes the earth cirelo, ,000 yojaoaa in depih. 'f’ho 
i currouuded by n mouni liv- r uore. wid 'h oontaiM-; ihe Salt 
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colour, and general appearance of Maiti^eya^ Bodliisatwa, 
so that, on his return, he might carve a wooden imago 
of him. Having first and last made three ascents for 
the purpose of correct observation, he finally completed 
the image. It was 94ft. high,“ and the length of the 
foot of the image 9ft. 4in. On festival days it always 
emits an efiulgent light. The princes of all the neigh¬ 
bouring countries vie with each other in making reli¬ 
gious offerings to it. It still exists in this country. 

Sea; then arc seven other ranges of Golden Monntains, 'within “which is 
tho Fragrant Sea, and in tho middle of which is Mount Sumcru. At. the 
haso of Sumcru, 10,000 yojanas high, is a range of mountains where 
dwells the DevaVibasha CKin-shan, strong-hand), again ascending 10,000 
yojanas is an encircling range.of mountains 8,000 yojanas in width, t t a o e 
of the Deva Chi-fah-wan. Ascending 10,000 yojanas is an encircling r^ngc 
4,000 yojanas in breadth ; again ascending 10,000 yojanas is an cucircliag 
range where dwell the Sun, M ooii, and Star Devas. Again ascending 10,000 
yojanrci is an encircling range, ‘4,000 yojanas round, where dwell the four 
kings. Again ’ending 40,000 yojanas we arrive at the crest of Mount 
Sumeru, which is 40,000 yojanas round, and in tho middle of which is 
tho city Sudarsana (Shen-kin, beautiful to behold), 10,000 
round. This is tho abode of tho thirty-threo Devas (Triyastriushas). 
Immediately above this, 40,000 yojanas high, is a icgiou like the c ou 
for tenuity, but adorned and perfected with the seven precious substances 
liko tho great earth, tliis is -whore the lama Devas reside. Again as¬ 
cending 10,000 yojanas (others say 320,000) is a (-ioud-liko earth, wlicro 
thr Tushita Devos live. Above Ihb 10,000 yojanas come the Nirmaiia- 
rati Devas. Above tliis 10,000 yojanas tho Paranirmita Vasavartin Dovus 
(Ta fah), and this is the termination of tho Kama Rupa.'* 

® Muitreya, poesefsed of love (root maitra^ lovo or charity), iv to 
suoclcu ouo uuui^ha SakyaMuni (tho present Badaha), {ifter a lapse of time 
equal to 6,670 000,000 of years (R). The Bodhisjtwa destined to 
oc ur.-' Budd’., is always supposed to reside in the Tuihita heavens from 
the time of hu. predcceesor’s incaruatiou till his ov,n advent. 

2 III. Julien bus, hy mistisko, classed this cuioulatio i among the errors 
of M. liomuiiaPs iraLtslatiou (Jul. i. xi, n.). 
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CHAPTER VTT. 

Keeping along the incline of the Tsung Ling Moun¬ 
tains, in a south-westerly^ direction, they travelled on¬ 
wards for fifteen days. The road is difiicult and fatigu¬ 
ing. Steep crags and precipices constantly intercept 
the way. These mountains are like walls of rock, 
standing up 10,000 ft. in height. On looking over tho 
edge the sight becomes confused, and then, on advanc¬ 
ing, the foot loses its hold and you are lost. At the 
base there is a stream called the Sin-to (Indus). Men 
of old days have cut away tho cliff so as to make a 
passage, and have carved out against the rock steps for 
descent, amounting altogether to 700 in number. 
Having passed these, there is, suspended across the 
river, a bridge* of ropes, by which travellei-s pass over it. 
From one side of the river to the other is eighty paces. 
According to the records of Kau Yih,^ neither Chang 

' A south-easterly direction would bo more Kkely, yet tho difliculHes of 
the road, and the windings of the mountains, would perhaps account for 
any uncertainty of the course. 

The jhula or swinging bridge (W). 

* M. n^tnufiat BuggC'-ts a correction in the text, and explains the ex¬ 
pression Kau Y»h, os referring to the olhco of tho iiiterprotors ntlacheil 
to Iho cabinet of foreign affairs under the Han dynasty. IJo is probably 
rorroct. Klaproth’s imggcaLiuQ is nut ao probable. 
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Kian^ nor Kau Ying^ of tlie Han^ dynasty, reached so 
far as this. All tho priests asked Fah Ilian what ho 
knew as to the time when the law of Buddha began to 
spread eastward from their country. Hian replied. 
On enquiry, men of those lands agreed in saying, that, 
according to an ancient tradition, Shamans from Indiii 
began to carry the sacred books of Buddha beyond the 
river, from the time when the image of Maitreya Bod- 
hisatwa was set up.’' Now this image was set up 300 
years or so after the Nirvana'^ of Buddha, which cor- 


^ Chang Kian was a Chinese general who lived in the reign of Wou-ti 
of the llan dynasty, n.c. 122. He conducted tlic first memorable expe¬ 
dition of his nation into Central Asia (vide Remusat). / 

« Kan Ying lived in tho year 97 a.d. He was sent as. far as th* J 

Caspian Sea, to subjugate the Roman empire. As he heard, however, J 

that with an unfavourable wind it would take two years to cross that ecu, J 

ho returned without accomplisliing his object (R). 

* That is, the Eastern Han dynasty, which lasted from a.d. 25 to a.d. j 

190. i 

* The Nirvana, that is the death, of Buddha occurred, according to thr 
Pali Annals of Ceylon, n.c. 543. This is the only date which pretends t<> 

any historical accuracy. General Cunningham places tho death of Buddha, ‘ 
477 B.C., forming his opinion partly from an inscription he copied 
at Gaya, in M.igadha. Professor Max Miillcr seems to agree in tho pro¬ 
bability of this date (Sanscrit Literature). Wt.jtcrgaard brings down th'- 
date to A.D. 370 (Schlagintweit). The ChiniTSO are not at all agreed re- 
flpfHJting it. Their dates range from 2000 b.c. downwards. The follow¬ 
ing is their own account of tlic matter :—“Tho followers of the sect of 
Reason (the Tauists) affirm that their master, Laou Tszo, having assumei' 
the appearance of a Tartar after his death, was the one who attained 
perfect Reason (i,^ became Buddha). They say that Buddha was born in 
the second year of King Wang, of tho Chow dynasty (517 n-o.). and that 
ho did in the third year of Kaou Wang (n.c. 437), and that this w'os jus*. 
after Laou Tsze died. Tho priests of Buddha, indignant at this slander, 
viokiitly opposed it, and on that account they put back tbe date o^ 
Buddha’s birth to the ninth year of the reign of Chwang Wang, of tht' 
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responds with the time of Pingwang,^ of the Chau 
Family. Hence it may be said that the diffusion of 
the great doctrine may be attributed to the influence of 

(687 H.C.), which was the era of the falling stars. 
[This is according to the history of the sects of Buddha or Laou Tsze, 
published during the Wei djuasty, also according to the History of the 
Sacred Books published under the Sui dynasty.] Again, the priests 
put back the date still farther, to the time of Hwan Wang, of the 
Chow dynasty (719-696 b.c.) [According to works published in the 
Sung dynasty.] Again they put it further back, to the time of Ping 
”V\ang, of the same dynasty (7/0 n.c.) [This is according to the 
Fah Un chu lin.] Again they put it back to the the time of Mo Wang 
(1001 B.c.) [This according to a work called Tung Lih, which says 
Buddha entered Nirvana in the first year of Hcaou Wong (909 b.c.)] 
Again they put it back to the time of Chau Wang (1062 b.c.) [This is 
according to works of the Tang d}Tiasty. The *‘Fah iin chu lin'^ also, 
and variou:; works of the Sung dynastj'.] Again, others put it back to 
tbe end of the Yin d 3 masty (this was a part of the Shang dynasty, dating 
from 1401 B.c. downwards). [Thi.^ is ascording to the work of Fah 
Hian, of the Tsin dynasty, called ‘ Foe kwo ki,' in which he b.svs that 
Buddha entered Nirvana 1497 years before the reign of I Hi, of tlic Tsin 
dynasty; now this would take us back to the reign of Ching Wang, of 
the Chow dynasty, and therefore he should have been bom in the reign 
of "W oo Yeili, of the Yin dynasty (1198 b.c.)] Again they put it back to 
the time of tbo Hca dynasty (2205 b.c. to 1818 b.c.). [ITiis is according 
to a w ork called ‘ Gt iioral Records Buddhist or Tauist priests of the 
Tang dyi^sty.* Also according to authorities in Ibo Yncn dynasty.] 
Hioiicn Ihtang, of tbo Tang djmr ty, in his Si yu ki, s,ays • that all the 
sects have different opinions rnspccting the time of Buddha's doatli, !-omo 
say it took place 1200 years before the third year of the reign <•( Kaou 
Tsung (< f51/ B.v .), others 1300 years before, others 1500 years before, 
whilst others F-aid that not 1000 years had pa'^sed.’ Of thc f only th'"* fir r 
two are probably near the truth; now from li.c thiid yea. of the reign of 
Kaou Tsung (603 a.d.) to the reign of Hwan Wang, of vi e Chow 
dynasty, is 1265 years, and tbs date subst.auti'itce prophec} of the 

(Nirvana) Sutra respecting the duration of the true law aud imago 
w’ovship, and also iallics with tbo time of the fulling Othcra 

who i'-.ak there i" evidence to s’ppc'.c the tlieoiT about the traua- 
' 770 B.c. 
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this image. For apart from the power of the great 
teacher Maitreya, following in the footsteps of Sakya, 
who would have been sufficient to cause the knowledge 
of the three precious ones^ to be spread so far, that 
even men on the outskirts of the world acquired that 

fomation of Laou Tsze, reject all the preceding dates. Now this 
theory would make the date of Buddha’s birth the second year of 
King Wang (617 b.c.)> and consequently his death in the tliird year 
of Kaou Wang (n.c. 437). Consideiing all things, we would place 
thq birth of Buddha in the reign of Chwaug Wang, of the Chow 
dynasty (696 n.c.), for three reasons:—1st, because this agrees with 
the records concerning the prodigies which took place at the time 
of Buddha’s birth ; 2nd, because this agrees with the prophecy (of 
the Nirvana Sutra), that the true law should last 600 years and 
the law of images 1,000 years; 3rd, because it is declared in Indian 
records that the death of Buddha took place twelve or thirteen hundred 
years before the reign of KaouTsung, of the Tang dynasty. In this way 
we would reconcile the differences between the followers of Buddha and 
Laou Tsze, and also satisfy the doubts of old and modem writers.” (Iloi- 
kwo To Chi, Vol. 45.) From the above extract it is evident that the chief 
cause of the remote period assigned for Buddha’s death in China, is the 
jealousy existing between the two great sects, the Buddhists and 'raouiets. 
Taking every thing into consideration, it seems most likely that, in the 
earliest times, it was allowed that Buddha was not born till after the death 
of Laou Tsze, i,$. after 617 b.c., but how long after this is not easily de¬ 
cided. But if we compare with this other legends known in India, wo 
incline to regard the latest date assigned to that event as the moct pro¬ 
bable one. Regarding, then, the Nirvana of Buddha as having taken 
plac about 400 b.c., the legend in the text would date the diffusion of his 
doctrine, beyond the Indus, from about 100 b.c., a date which agrees very 
well with the Chinese records (vide Rdmusat’s note). 

' The three precious ones, that is, Buddha, Dharma, 8a%ha; or 
Buddha, the Law, and the Church, This triad is a remarkable one; \t is 
acknwwle<lged by all the schools of Buddhism, though they interpret the 
reforeuoi: (of Dharma especially) differently. In Buddhist liturgical works 
thoro arc found frequent ascriptions oi praise to those three objects of 
adoration, “ Namo Foe, Namo Fah, Namo Sang,” or, as we should say, 

” Glory to Buddha, to Dharma, to Sangha.” 
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knowledge ? e may conclude, therefore, with cer¬ 
tainty, that the origin, of this diffusion, of the law of 
Buddha was no human work, but sprang from the 


same cause as the dream of Ming Ti.^ 

' Ming Ti, the second emperor of the Eastern Han dynasty, began .to 
reign A.D. 58. In the fourth year of his reign he had a dream of this 
sort— be thought ho saw a Divine Being with a body like gold, and of a 
vast height (70ft.), his head surrounded by a glory like the sun, fly down 
towards him and enter his palace. This dream was interpreted as re¬ 
ferring to Buddha (Fo), and, consequently, an embassy was despatched to 
the coimtry of the Tai-yue-chi (the Great Getm), and to India, to seek 
diligently after the law of Buddha. After eleven years the members of 
this embassy returned, bringing with them Buddhist books and figures, 
and also several foreign Shamans. TVom this time Buddhism bi^gau to 
prevail in China. ( Vid^ Eemusat iu loc., also Tranulution of Sutxa of 42 
Sections, Transact. R. A. S.) 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 




Crossing the river we arrive at the country of 
Ou-chang.^ This is the most northern part of 
India. The language of middle India is everyivhero 
used. Middle India is that which is called the Middle 
Cou^ntry (Madya Desa). The clothes and food of the 
ordinary people are, like^vise, just the same as in the 
Middle Country. The law of Buddha is universally 
honoured. The names given to places where the priests 
take up their fixed abodes is Sangharama." There are 

^ Ou-chaBg, that is, Oudyana, a country -well-known in Indian 
literature. It is the country watered, on the east, by tho river Sweti or 
Swat, and on the west by the Indus, between Cashmir and Cabul ^ tho 
present plains of Hashtnagger, peopled by the Yazofzaia. The banks of 
the river Swat had been, at one time, lined with Buddhist monasteries j 
but, in the time of Sitsi, the 24th Buddhist patriarch, a fierce prosecution 
arose against them, imder the auspices of king Mahirakula (the INIehrkul 
of the Ayeen Akbcri). “ Sitsi was murdered, tho waves of the Swat river 
rose several feet owing to the numerous massacres of tho priests, and so 
ended the traij^nll^non.of the law in that country.” Mahirakoula is 
placed ahou* A*i>» 500 (Cunningham). {Vide the above legend Jul, ii., 
197, and’^IemorinU of Sakya Buddha, § 179.) 

® Tho term Safigharama, as before mentioned, signifies priests* garden. 
At Oi-st all the disciples of Buddha were aecuritomed to remain in solitary 
places during a great portion of the year, and occupy theiusclvcs in medi¬ 
tation. Afterwards they began to assemble in communities,—at first only 
dxiring the rainy searon (Varchaa), afterwards, when ground w as bestowed 
on them, and Viharas built by the fiiithful, in perpetuity. These places 
were then called Sanghuraraas, cud the community, Bikshus. So they are 
termed in the Pratimokblia, or, the w’ork treating on their internal disci¬ 
pline. The females are called Bikshuui. 
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altogether about 500 of these (iu this country), all of 
which are attached to the system called the Little 
Vehicle. If any foreign ecclesiastic (Bikshu^J arrive 
amongst them, they are all ready to entertain him for 
three days,- after which they bid him seek for himself 
a resting place. Tradition says, When Buddha 
visited North India, he at once came to this country* 
When he left he bequeathed to them an impression of 
his foot.” The appearance of the impression is large 
or small, according to tho intensity of the religious 
feeling of the person who beholds it. It exists to the 
present day. The stone on which Buddha dried his 
clothes, and the place where ho converted the malevo¬ 
lent dragon (Apalala), still remain. Tho stone is about 
12ft. high and 24ft. square, and smooth on one side. 
From this place the three pilgrims, Hwui King, To 
Ching, and Hwui Ta, went on in advance towards the 
kingdom of Na-kie (Nagrak^), where the shadow of 




^ A liiksbu is n mendicant priest (using thevrord priest in an accommo¬ 
dated sense). It is a term peculiarly applied to Buddhist disciples v?lion 
living in community. The title of Shaman is older, but less applicable to 
Buddhists CIS a community. 

2 This was a custom of the country so early as the time of Alcxandoi^ 
tho Great, (Q. Curtins.) AppoUonius also said that, after throe days, he 
would leave the King of Taxila, who hud entertained him for that time. 
(Cunningham.) 

* This piovince is mentioned by Hiouen Thsang as Na-kie-lo-ho*lo, 
that is, Nagarahdro. It is tho province included by the basin of tho 
Cophes or Cabul river. It is meutioued by Ptoloray. The town or 
village of Nagr&k is close to Jcllalahad. (\"iv. St. M.) 
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Buddha is to be seen. Fah Hian^ and the others re¬ 
mained in this country during the season of the Rains. 
After this they descended towards the south, and 
arrived at the kingdom of Su-ho-to.^ 

^ A detailed account of tlie several circumstances mentioned in tliis 
chapter may be found in Hiouen Thsang. (Jul. ii., 131-149.) 

2 This kingdom may he identified with the country of the SvSt or Swat. 

It probably includes the district to the west of that river and bordering on 
the Cahul river. It is included by later Buddhist writers in the country 
of Udyana, before named. 
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In this country also tlio law of Buddha is in a flourish¬ 
ing condition. This is the place where, in ancient 
times, the divine ruler Sekra,^ with a view to tempt 
Bodhisatwa, caused the appearance of a hawk, pursuing 
a small bird (like a dove) ; (on which, Bodhisatwa), tear¬ 
ing his own flesh, gave it in substitution for that of the 
bird. When Buddha had arrived at complete wisdom," 
he passed by this place with his disciples, on which he 
spake to them thus : “It was hero that, in one of my 
former births, I tore my flesh in substitution for that oi 
a bird.*’ The people of the country having thus gained 
luiowledge of this event, erected a tower^ upon the spot, 
and eniachcd it with gold and silver oniaments. 

' Sukra or Indra, the ruler of Devna of the thirty-three heavens (Triyas- 
trinshos), situated on the feummit of Sumcru; in early times the most 
venerated of all the Hindu Deities, lie is supposed to have an cqiecial 
care over the affairs of the world, and in this and other respects corres¬ 
ponds with the Olympian J upiter. 

* The expression, “arriving at complete wisdom,” allades to the attain¬ 
ment of I^Odhi, complete knowledge, which marks the epoch of Sakya’s 
emancipation. (For further account of th^ event f ee the subsequt -nt ohapters.) 

3 The word here rendered tower, : ignifles, ideally, “acc5,»uul:V. .d oarfh,” 
I.S., a mound, for mounds of earth were the flrit erected memorials of im¬ 
portant events. Afterwards heaps of stones, and then towers, were 
raised for the ^jrae purpose. W^hen any relics are enshrined in ih«so 
towers they are called “ Po tah,” «.<?., precious towers. Throughout the 
present work aliiinona are made to memorial ton ers, i reeled on spots 
rendered uimov.fi in Buddhist history by vari us circunvHancc.s. Tho 
Chincte Pagoda is the latest devplopcment of this kind of bi ilding, ind is 
intended to repre -ent tho mystic univi.rse uf the northern Ihiddbists; eueh 
stage reprcseiiiing a world, or platform of worlds, .iuiTOundcd by oolis, 
flags, and radings, dosoriptivo of thoir being ‘‘peri'octly adorned.” 




CHAPTER X. 




From this, point, still descending^ in an eastward 
direction, after five days’ journey, we arrive at the 
country of Kin-to-wai® (Gandhtlra). This is the king- 
don^ formerly governed by Fah Yih,^ the son of Askoa.^ 

^ The expression, “ descending,*' throughout this translation is rendered 
from the Chinese word “hea," but, in most cases, this is a misprint in tho 
original for “ hing," going. 

3 Gandhara, a famous kingdom in tho history of Buddhism. It is 
situated between tho river Indus and the Kouner river. Ptolemy speaks 
of the Gandari, Inter Suastum (Swht) et Indura sunt Gandhari.” At 
the time of Hiouen Thsang (630 a.d.), the royal family had become ex¬ 
tinct, and the kingdom of Gandhiira was a dependency of Kabul or 
Kapisa. With respect to the termiuation, “ wai,” in the Chinese equiva¬ 
lent Kin-to-wai, as a rule 1 am of opinion that this termination corres¬ 
ponds to the Sanscrit “ Vastu,*’ a town or city (fio-ry), winch is also tho 
meaning of the Chinese wai.” In the case of Shc-wai (Sravasti) this 
is probably the case, and certainly so in Ka-po-lo*wai (Kapilavastu). In 
the present instance, however, I cannot asccrUdn that Gandhdra was ever 
known as Gandhdvasti or Gandhdra vastu, “ the city of perfumes.” 

^ Pah-yah corresponds to Bharmavivardhana, i.e.j increase of the law. 
This v/as tho soi. c f Asoka. He was otherwise called Kunala, from the 
beauty of his eyes, which rebcmbled those of the Kunrila bird. The touch¬ 
ing history of this prince may be read in Burnouf (I. B.), p. 404, and 
Jul. ii., 154. 

* As&ka (tho eorrowless), called in the text A-yu (which is a fault for 
A-chu-ka), the Piyndasi of tho Edicts. The date of this monarch, 
c'lllcd in the Pali records Dharmasoka, ia a subject of contention between 
th(? southern (Ceylonese) school of Buddhism, and that of the north (Nipil, 
China, Thibet). The former place him 218 years after the death of 
Bud'Uia, i.e.f 325 b.c., tho latter 100 years after the death of Buddha. 
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At tte time when Buddha was B6dhi^^^^> also, 
in this country, performed an act of sublime charity by 
sacrificing his eyes. Men have erected on thii 
likewise a tower, enriched with gold and silver. 


In the foraer case the date of Buddha’s death is assumed to be 543 b.c. 
This date is founded on a pretended prophecy of Buddha, that, on the day 
of his Nirvdna, Vijaya should land on the island of Lanka (Ceylon). The 
traditional date given to Vijaya (the conqueror) is 543 n.c., therefore, 
they argue, this is the date of the Nirviina. The Ceylonese place another 
As8ka (KalasOka) between Buddha and Dharmasoka, 100 years after 
Buddha, and assert that the second great council was held under his auspices. 
It is, however, allowed that tho Great Asoka was grandson of Chandrn- 
gupta, who has been identified as the Sandrocottus of Megasthenes, with 
whom Seleucus concluded a treaty about 316 b.c. From tliis date it has 
been gathered that Asoka began to reign about 263 b.c. If, then, wo 
accept the northern legend, tho death of Buddha w'ould have occurred 
about D.c. 303, and, therefore, his birth, b.o. 413; if, on the other hand, 
wo assume that 218 years had elapsed since tho Nirvdna and Asoka, 
then Buddha would have died about 477 b.o. (Fide Max Miillor, Hist. 
Sansc. Xnt., p. 293.) 




CHAPTER XI. 




Erom this spot, going eastward seven days, there is 
a country called Tchii-sha-si-lo^ (Takshasila). This 
word, being interpreted, signifies, the severed head. 
Buddha, when he was Bodhisatwa, in this place gave 
lus head in charity; men, therefore, have given this 
name to the country. StiU going to the eastward two 
days' journey, you come to the place win re he gave his 
body to feed a starving tiger.^ In these two places 
they have raised great towers, adorned with all the 

1 Takshasila is the Taxila of the Greeks ctcftiKCT J rro\ty 

jxeyaXvy nai cfjSaifxova.) (Arrian, Lib. V.) This town stoocl npar the 
Bite of the present Hassan-Abdal. Cunningham pUces it near Shiai-din, 
tweho miles south-east of Hassan-Abdal, one mile north-cast of Kahi-ka- 
Sara; seventy-four miles east of Hashtnagar. Pliny, however, says that 
Taxila was only sixty miles east of Peukolaotis (Hashtnagar), which 
would place the*sitc near Hassan-Ahdal. , . , r 

s This is an error of Fah-Hian, as the name seems to ho derived from 
the root 'faksa, to buiia, (or, figuratively, to cut to pieces), and SUa, a rock 
(instead of Sira, a head). Onr authors mistake, however, is easily ac¬ 
counted for, by cimsidering the legend which follows in the text, and 

which is also related by Hiouen Tbsnng. . rr 

3 The tower erected on this spot has been identified as the Great Topo 
r" Mauikyala, explored by General Court, close to the Hnta-Mnrta Vihara, 
ov iho hody-oblation Vihara, referring to Buddha’s sacrifice of his body to 
feed some starving tiger cu->s. (C. p. 65.) It was, probably, erected by 
KaniifbkQ. (For tho M of Buddha feeding tho tigres? and her cubs, 
vido lii.B. 92. 
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precious sulistances. The Icings, ministers, and people 
of all the surrounding countries vie with each other in 
making religious offerings at these places, in scattering 
flowers, and burning incense continually. Including 
the two towers mentioned in the previous section, men 
ot that district call these four the four great Stflpas. 
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From Gandhara, going soutli four days’ journey, we 
arrive at the country of Fo-lau-sha (Purushapura ^ or 
Peshawar). In old times Buddha, in company with all 
his disciples, travelled through this country, on which 
occasion he addressed Ananda^ thus, After my Nir¬ 
vana there will bo a king of this country called Ka-ni- 
ka^ (Kanishka), who on this spot will raise a Pagoda.” 


^ Hiouen Tlisang (who describes the antiquities of the place in great 
detail) speaks of Purushapura as the capital of Gandhara. It is the 
present Peshhwar (the frontier town, so named by Akhar). 

« Ananda, the nephew of Buddha (being the son of Dotddano, younger 
brother of Sukya’s father), and his personal attendant. ITo obtained the 
comlition of an Arhan, after Buddha’s death, in time to take part in the 
first great convocation, where he propound.ed the Siitra Pitaka. He is re¬ 
presented in Chinese works as young and smooth faced; whilst Kasyapa 
is old and wrinkled. Hence Kusyapa’a saying, ‘‘this child has yet to 
loam his destiny.” (Tumour, Essay I., July, 1837.) 

3 Kanishka, a n(!iine as celebrated in the history of Buddhism as that of 
AsOka. He was a chief of the people known as the Great Yuchi or 
Tochari. According to Chinese accounts these people belonged to the race 
of the eastern Tartars (Tungnu), who, several centuries n.c., had founded 
an empire in western Tartary, extending from the Muz-tagh mountains on- 
the north 100 leagues, to the Kuenlun mountains on the south, and from 
the upper Hoang Ho, in Shensi, on the east, to Kotan on the west. 
About 180 B.c. they were driven by the Hiungnu westward, to the borders 
of the Hi river. Again, b.c. 163, they pressed southwards, and occnpiod 
the provinces now called Yarkand, Kashgar, and Kh«.'tan, driving out the 
original inhabitants, called Su or Sus by the Chinese. Again, 126 b.o. » 





n after times King KanisLka was born, and, on one 
occasion, as lie was going on a tour of inspection, the 
divine ruler Sekra, wishing to originate the first 
thoughts of such a purpose, caused to appear before 
him a little shepherd boy maldng a Pagoda on the 
road. The King then stopped and asked him what he 
was doing, to which he replied, I am making a tower 
in honour of Buddha.’^ The King said, '^you are a 
very good boy,’’ and immediately set about building a 
great tower over that of the little shepherd boy. The 
height of it was 47 Oft, and more, and it was decorated 
with every sort of precious substance, so that all who 
passed by and saw the exquisite beauty and graceful 


tho y^chi a(l\ aiiced still southwards, and occupied Sogdiana and Tallin 
(or, c country of the Dahaj. [Dnhco qui inter Oxum ct Jaxarteni non 
procul a Mans Caspii Uttorc habitabant, Juatin, xii. 6, not.] The lliungnu 
aving ecomo tributary to China. b,c. 60, tho Yuohi conrolidated tbeir 
power, an about 39-26 n.c. tho King of tho most powerful of their tribes 
(the Kwai-tchangor Gouchang tribe), uniting the other four tribes with 
his own, advanced still ^uth. and conquered Arinna, Caubul, and Gand- 
haift. The name of this chief was Khiu-tsiu-hi (supposed to U the same 
as Hyrkodp'* of tho coins). Ilia sou, Yen-kao-Ching (Ilima Kadpliiscs), 
continued his father’s conquests, and subdued all India to tho west T tho 
damna. He ruled from about 35 b.c., to 15 b.c. His son was the cele¬ 
brated Kanishka, who, with his brothers Ilushka and Juihk.i, ruled oyer 
(..uhniir for 60 years. He was converted to Buddhism, wLieh ^ c a 
Buddcii inpulso to that religion, an*! caused it tei spread rapidly Ih, jughout 
the Tocharian dominion. Tho third great synod (that is acoordiog to 
Horihcm aremints,—the Southern school do not rceughise this Council) 

: H hold in Cashrnir during his rrign. The finest SiQpas in the Cabul 
Vulley and Pnnjab were built under his auspices. His ii ign extended, 
probably, from n.c. 15 to a.d. 45, (C.) Lassen places tho reign of Knuishka 
between 10 a.d. and 40 a.d. (nv. St, M. 300.) 
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proportions of-the tower and the temple attached to it, 
exclaimed in delight, these are incomparable for 
beauty.’^ Tradition says that this was the highest tower 
in Jambudwipa.^ When the King had finished his 
tower, the little one, built by the shepherd boy,^ imme¬ 
diately came out of it, and removed itself to the south 
of the great tower, its height was about 3ft. Gin. 

Buddha^s alms bowP is also preserved in this 

' Jambudwipa, the continent to the south of Mount Sumeru, which ac¬ 
cording to Chinese Buddhists includes both India and Cliina. The fol¬ 
lowing is an extract relating to this continent : ‘‘ The great Agama Sdtra 
(Dirgh&gania) says, “ To the south of mount Sumeru is a country called 
Chim-fau-tai (Jambudvipa). [The meaning of this word is ‘ excelling in 
gold/ The Vibasha Shaster calls it Chim-po, t.e., Jambu. (Ch. Ed.).] 
This country in shape is narrow towards the south, and wide towards the 
north. It is 7,000 yojanas long. The people's faces are the same shape 
as the country. This continent has a great tree called Chim-fau (Jambu). 
It is seven yojanas in girth, and 100 yojanas high. The spread of its 
branches 60 yojanan. Tho men live 100 years. Beneath this tree is found 
abundance of the gold called Chuu-fau-na-tan (Janibunada), and hence 
the name/* (Fah-kai-lih-to.) 

« This legend is somewhat differently narrated by Hiouen Thsaug. 
(Jul. II., 107.) According to that account the shepherd boy related the 
prophecy found in tho text to Kanishka, and this was tho cause of his con¬ 
version. It also states that the small tower increased continually in size, 
remaining three feet higher than tho one Kanishka built. The circum¬ 
ference of tho tower was Ij li (about 680 yards). 

» The alms bowl or Patra, is the distinctive mark of the Buddhist mendi¬ 
cant. Numerous dir ctions are given how to ctiry it, how to eat from it, 
how to flcanso it, etc. {Vide PratimOksba (Sekkhiya Darama).] It must 
either be earthenwaro or iron, not gold, silver, copper, or pewter, of uni¬ 
form size, either black or red. Tho Sbamau may have a bag it, and in 
walking carry it over tho shoulder. (Rules for tho Shamans.) It must 
be held breast-high, evenly, and not at arms’ length. It muet sot bo 
fille<l higher than the rim. (Kespccting the Putra spoken of in the text; 
vid9 cap. 39.) 
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country. In former times a King of the Tu-tchi,' 
having raised a great army of soldiers, came with them 
rU to invade this country, desiring to carry oflP the 
alms howl. "When he had subdued the country, the 
King of the Yu-tchi, being a firm believer in the law 
of Buddha, wished to take the bowl and to go. He, 
therefore, prepared to make religious ofibrings, and, 
having performed his vows to the three Sacred objects 
of worship, he caparisoned a great elephant, and placed 
the almo howl upon its back. No sooner had he done so, 
than the elephant fell to the ground, and was unable 
to advance a step. He then caused a four-wheeled car 
to ho constructed to convey the alms hovrl, and eight 
elephants to be harnessed to it; but once more they 
were unable to advance. The Kinff was then convinced 
that the destin}^ of the alms bowl (in tliat kingdom) 
was not yet completed, and, being deeply ashamed of 
liii v.elf, ho forthwith raised a tower upon the s 2 >ot, and 
also a Sahghrirama ; moreover he delayed his own de¬ 
parture, and remained to guard the relic, and performed 
every kind of religious service in its honor. There arc 
about 700 priests at present (in this temple). 
mid-day approaches, the members of the com.rumity 
bring forth the alms bowl, and, in company vdth the 
hiity,^ who are in attendance, pay it every kind of 

' The Yu-tch), 'V Tochari, a trihe of Tartar- who broke op th.e Gr: 
B.ictriftn Kingdom,*12G a.a, and afterward^; po ' • d thcnii;clvr ■ of India 

® lldniusai’.s translation ‘♦clad in white garmcati," rJerriiig .he priest •, 
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religious honour. So, again, after the mid-day meal, as 
evening approaches, at the time of burning incense (z.e., 
evening service), they do likewise. The bowl contains 
about two Tau (a dry measure, equal to 1| galls.).^ It 
is of a mixed color, but mostly black. The seams 
where the four parts join together^ are bright. It is 
about two inches thick, and it is kept well polished and 
bright. Poor people, with the few flowers which they 
oast into it, are able to fill it; whilst there are very 
rich men who, being wishful to pay theii* devotions 
with very many flowers, are unable to fill it up, though 
they ofler a hundred, or a thousand, or ten thousand 
bushels. The two pilgrims, Po Wan and Tsang King, 
having merely paid their reverence to the alms bowl of 
Buddha, forthwith returned (homewards). The three 
pilgrims Hwui King, Hwiii Ta, and To Ching (as we 
have before stated), had gone on in advance to the 
country of Niv-kie, to pay their devotions to the shadow 
of Buddha, as well as his tooth and skuU-bono. liwui 

is erroneous. The expression “ white clothed'* relates to tho laity. Mrs. 
Spiers has been led into error by this translation (Ancient India, p. 335). 
The whole of the following translation dilfora widely from Remusat's. 

1 Either its bi 7 .q is exaggerated or tho rolic a fictitious one. 
a This refers to the following legend: -After Buddha had anived at 
complete wisdom the four guardinn dciilcs brought each an alms bowl ot 
emerald to present to him, hut he would not accept them. They then 
bought four bowls made of stone and of the colour of the mung fiuit; and 
when each entreated that his own bowl might bo accepted, Buddli . caused 
them to appear as if turned into a single bowl, tho upper rim showing one 
within the other as it were (M.B. 183). This also explains the allusion 
in cap. 89 to the bowl di\ idiag itself again into four parts. 
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King, however, having fallen sick, To Ching remained 
with him (at Na-kie), to take care of him, so that 
Hwni Ta alone returned to Peshawar, and, after a con¬ 
ference with the two former pilgrims, Po Wan and 
Tsang King (who had not yet set out), they all three 
resolved to return to China. (Meanwhile) Hwui King 
having set out for the temple of Buddha’s alms howl, 
after his arrival, died there.' On this Fah Hian went 
on by himself, towards the place of Buddha’s sloill 
bone. 



^ The whole of this passage ia obscure, and if it were not for some 
addenda to tho work, would be untranslatable. I have regarded the ex¬ 
pression “wou sheung” as equivalent to “died,” for it is used in this 
sense in the 20th chapter; and for the word “ehau” “a mountain, 
which has no sense or meaning at all in the connection of the text, I have 
substituted “ju,” “thus,” formiug the well-known phrase “ju sbi 
“accordingly.” The addenda by the ChineBO editor confirm these ren¬ 
derings. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Going' westwards sixteen ydjanas,^ we arrive at tlie 
borders of tbe country of Na-kie® (Nagrak). In tbe 
dty of Hi-lo® (Hidda), is the Vihara, containing the 

^ The distance now begins to bo nieasnred by yojana.s. This measure¬ 
ment differs in different districts. It is equal to 4 kos. But tbe value of 
tbe kOs again varies. In tbe N. W. provinces we may take 40 kOs = 1 deg., 
wbicb would make tbe yojana equal to 7 miles. In Magbnda and tbe 
neighbourhood, on tbe other band, we find the yOjana to be about 4 J miles- 

3 Two miles to tbe west of Jellalabad, or less, is a site where once stood 
a town called AdjOuna or Oudyilna ; this was the capital of the district 
called Nagbcnbar, and a villago close to it is stiU called Nogarak (V. St.bl). 

« This is the present town of Hidda, about five miles south of JelirilabaJ, 
and about seven miles from Nagrilk. (Y . St. M. says Nagrak is N.E. of 
Hidda, but Hiouen Tbsang says that Hidda is S.E. of tbe capital of Nnga- 
rabara. I^agrak, therefore, ought to bo N.W, of Hiddu.) Hiouen 
Tbsang’s account of tbe skull-bone is this : — “ About 30 li to the fe.E. of 
tlie capital (Nagrak) is a town called ili-lo, the circuit of wbicb is four of 
five U (one mile). It is situated on a height, and defended by na^ire. In 
the neighbourhood are flowery groves, and pools of water bright as a 
mirror. ’ Tbe inhabitants of tbe town are upright, honest, and trutbM. 
There is here a chapel (pavilion) of two stories, tbe joists ornamented with 
paintings, and tbe pilasters coloured rod. In the upper stage is a small 
Stflpa, constructed of tbe seven precious substances, ^ where Buddha’s 
skuU-bone is deposited. The circumference of tho bone is 1 foot 2 inches; 
tbe moi-k^ of tbe hair are distinctly visible,—its colom- whitish ycUow. It 
h enclosed in a casket, which is placed in the contio of the Sidpa. Those 
persons who wish to know the measure of their virtues or fault.s make a 
soft cake of scouted powder and take a cast of the bone, and on this apper^ 
certain marks and lines, according to the chtiracter of the peivm using it.” 
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relic of the skull-bone of Buddha.^ This Vihara is 
entirely covered with plates of gold, and decorated with 
the seven precious substances.^ The King of the 
country reverences, in a high degree, this sacred relic. 
For fear lest any man should carry off the true bone 
and substitute another in its place, therefore he ap¬ 
points eight persons belonging to the principal families 
of the country to seal up (every night) the door of the 
shrine, each one with his own seal, so as to guard and 
protect it. At early dawn these eight men all go to 
the temple, and each one observes if his seal is as he 
left it. They then open the door, and having washed 
their hands with perfumed water, they take out the 
bono of Buddha, and place it upon a lofty tlnone which 
is erected outside the shrine. On this throne is a 
circular table composed of the •^oven precious substar.ccs, 
with a crystal beU-shaped cupola on the top. Both 
the table and the cover arc highly decorated and en¬ 
riched with gems. The bone is of a yellowish-white 

^ The p'Tt of the fihull-hone (ouehnicha) has a pacred charaett: 
arnoDj? Uuddhist rdm. Thc';>c relics, called in China Sht5-li (Sarim), are 
Bupposed to he imperishable and indt:4ructiblc. Tin y ore found amon^^ 
the rofnso of ashe^ aiur the crcniat v'li of any saint. The elevated 
skull -bone is one nC the marks of Budilha’a ptrson, and is yot rr^-ardai by 
phrenol'';,'^dvS a? iho index of Trent relicdousnc.-j of charact-''^. 

2 T^ 0 hcven preeioTiii suhritaTu-.s are gold, 
comclian, coral, mby. (.Jul. ii. 482 , traualatc.-J mueavagalva [tc .c>'la.. 
by “amber.” E, Buniimf renders it. “coral," Sausc. Oict.) Prairuicnts 
of there prccioos subatancea arc IV. quendy ftouid in small rdic-boxet m 
Buddhist Stod] .cq as at Sunchi. 'Gunnmgh.am, Bhiha Topes.) 



colour, about four inches square,^ and somewhat ele¬ 
vated in the middle. Each day", after it is thus removed, 
certain men appointed for the purpose ascend a lofty 
belfry and beat a great drum, blow the conch, and 
.clash the cymbals. When the King hears it he imme¬ 
diately repairs to the Vih^ra and olfers flowers and 
incense; having done this, he repeatedly bends his 
head to the ground in adoration and departs.^ He enters 
by^ the eastern gate aiid departs by tlie western one. 
Thus docs the King discharge his religious duties every 
morning, and after worship he proceeds to attend to 
governmental afiairs. The chief men' and nobles also 
attend to these acts of worship first, and then to their 
household duties, this, in fact, is the first and unfailing 
duty of every day. After the acts of worship are over, 
they then return the relic to its shrine. In this Yihara 
is a Dagoba^ ornamented with the seven precious sub- 


1 Tho expression “fang iin” may either mean a circle or square ; but 
the meaning here is eridently i inches each side, malting it about 14 inches 
round, supposing it to be of a roundish^ shape. This agrees ^uth Hiouen 
Thsang’s account. 

s R6musat translates this “every day at sunrise.” 

3 This passage is rendered by Rdmusat, “he places the relic on his head 
and goes away.” The expression “teng tai” cannot possibly have this 
meaning. It is nnnatural also. I have no doubt the phrase should be 
“t^g lai,” “to bow the head.” But even if “tai” bo rctaiuod, we may 
translate it os in tho text. 

4 The phrase “ ku sse,” a householder, corresponds to guha pati. 

* This passage is ambiguous, it may be translated either “in thw Vibara 
are seven Bagobas, bome of which are solid, and some hollowor “ m 
this Vibara is a Dagoha partly hollow, and partly solid, omamentC’l with 
tho •oycu precious substances.” I prefer the latter translatioii, because 
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stances, partly solid and partly Hollow, and about 
five feet in lieigHt. In order to enable worsHippers 
to present tHeir ofierings at this Dagoba tbcre are 
men appointed to sell flowers and incense at tbe 
gate of tbe Vihara every morning, so tbat all those 
who desire to make religious offerings may pur¬ 
chase every thing necessary for tbe purpose. All 
the neighbouring princes depute commissioners to 
present religious offerings in this chapel. The site of 
the chapel is a square of forty paces a side. Though 
the heavens should quake, and the earth open, this 
place would remain unmoved. Going north from tbia 
place one yojana, we arrive at the chief city of the 
country of Na-kie (Nagrak). This is the place where 
Bodhisatwa, in one of his former births, gave money in 
exchange for some five-stalked ^ flowers wth which he 
might pay religious reverence to Dipahkara Buddha.^ 


it agrees so closely with niouen Thsang’s remark. Tim pbi.ist Lai 

thou tah/’ “tower of emancipatior/’ L’ the same a?* ft 

relic tower (Ohutu + garhu, a relic slirine). . , 

' This is the force of the original; but J have not been a e 
name of any such flower. . 

^ Dipafikora Buddba (Ting Kwang Fuh, but comim.tily ^ ^ 

Kwang’') w.is the twenty-fourth predo* c^^'r of the pro»cni ku < iti, an 
from whom Sakya (or, as he was then called, Sum^dha k i 
ccived a definite assnrunco of his bcoomiug Buddha. 1 i ira 

torical character, as the following pano nhu^ will shew* • • ‘ 

wu' born in tb.c city of Briramawati, hi= iblhcr 'y..: the . 

mothiT, Suiuedhn ; ho reigned 10,0^0 lvi<'-c he ^ ^ 

Uis *on:u was tfdled Poduinji, hi- .on r.-}ubhaki;iiaiidu. c 
jujrrticism, previous to the leci'ption oi the Buddlv.i^’bip, tcu n.uo - 

lived lOOjO^^O years; he Jwas cubits high ; he had a rctuiuo o , o 
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In this town also is a tower of Buddha’s tooth-rolic,' 
which is worshipped in the same way as the skull-bone. 
One yojana to the If.E. of this city w’e reach the en¬ 
trance of a defile where is preserved Buddha’s religious 
staff.^ A Vihara is erected in which religious offerings 
are made to it. The staff is made of sandal-wood, of 
the kind called Gosirchandana,^^ and is about one chang 
and six or seven- tenths*^ long (between 19 and 20 feet). 


Rahiita; and the name of Gotama (Sakya) was Sumddha Brhlimana’^ 
(M.B. 94). niouen Thsang mentions this offering of flowers to Dipaiikara 
Buddha, but he describe^} the scene of it as some two miles to the S.W. of 
the town (Jul. II. 97). 

^ The Stflpa in which tliis relic was enf^hrined is spoken of by Hioiicn 
Thsang. He describes it as a great Stohpa, the foundations of which 
only leraained. The tooth, too, had disappeared. 

* The religious staff is one of the articles of personal property allowed 
to the Buddhist monk. The Chinese is “ Sih-chang,” i.e. tin staff, and 
tho Sanscrit Khakkharam. T. ke the following account of it; “ Sih-chang, 
in Sanscrit kih-hi-lo, t.tf. a metal staff, '^ hen it is shaken, it makes a 
ringing noise like metal striking against metal. Hence its common name 
is the ‘ sounding staff.’ It may be made of copper, iron, or tin. The 
staff generally used in India has only one roimd ring ou the top, two oi* 
tlirce inches perhaps in size. This hangs ou a hollow metal tube about 
four or five fingers long. -The staff itself is wood, heery or light according 
to circuraBtances, in height up to the breast, with an iron femde on tho 

foot about two inches long.The staff is used at the time of begging 

fo‘>d . . . . it must not ho used to’strike dogs with; but when begging in 
front of n house it must be shook two or throe tiraas, and if no one come 
to givo charity, them immediah-Iy pnoj on to the next house without ring¬ 
ing the staff again. The staff may be used to remove or frighten noxious 
insects or wild animals.” (Sha-men-jih-)Ting). 

« 'L’he mo«t trainable kind of sandtil-wood is that called ‘‘Gdpira” (buiVs 
head—Buccphui'Ls). Remusut’s fraaslatiou is crroiieoiis. 

^ Romufiflt translates this ‘-siv or seven fathoms ('foisea) long.” But 
M. lulion has already pointed out tho error of thi.s and similar compufa- 
tiouH (Jui. I. xi. li). In explanation of the extraordinary length oi‘ this 
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It is coutamed in a wooden tube case, from wbicb no 
human power can remove it. Entering the defile and 
travelling westward for four days there is a ^'ihara 
erected for the purpose of paying religious reverence to 
Buddha’s robe (Sanghati).' When there is a drought 
in that country the chief personages of the Idngdom 
assemble together, and taking out the robe of Buddha, 
they worship it and pay to it religious devotions. Tho 
heavens then yield abundance of rain. To the south of 
Nagrilk, liaK a yojana, is a cave on the S.W. face of a 
largo mountain. In this cave Buddha left his shadow. 

staff (about 19ft.), we must recollect tho account given of Buddha’s skture - 
Buddha is sometimes said to be 12 cubits iu height, anc some luics 
1^ cubits” (M.B, 364). , • 

' Tho tSunghati, or great garment of the Buddhist moii is la 
over all, and composed of many pieces from nine up o y \c. 
Originally the dress of the mouks wns made from scraps o c o pic^e 
up in grave-} iirds, or that which had been used lor a Pignn ag, oi la 
whit'h had been diacurdcd, or that which had boon polluted. scraps 

wore sewn together, hence tho custom in more wealthy times o sowing 
pieces t gether in imitation of their former poverty. ^ y, 

2 llioucn Thsang places the cave of tho Shadow of Buu 
to the S.W. of Uidda. This agrees nearly enough wini that m tno^ wxi. 
The account given by Iliouon Thsang of his >isit ^ ^ i 

curious to be omitted. Ilaving set out alouo from Hidda an arr 
the town of Tciig-konang-tching (rradiparasnii poura (J •,* L “ ^ 
TcuR.kouangc<inivalonttDipafil.raf], h. entovcMl a Sa..gl.«rama and 
enquired his way. IIo found no one to accompany him, cxcep a oy 
said. ” the farm of tho convent is not at a gi cat (.liataiioo trom lere, ^ w 
company you so far.” When they ai-rived at the fiurm they pasFu g 
there, and having found an old miiU who knew tlic ^pot, t i'-* 
together. Five brigands attacked them before long, but Huateii ^. an,. . 
hia courage and address convciiod them. Tbcy arrived at tlie ca\o w ^ 
eituated to the etu t of ii rhreem rnnuiu-::: bctwocFi tw'O mountams. m 
onlrauoo was scooped out in a sort of rocky wall, and udaiittcd one in a 
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At about ten paces, off you may see it, like tbe true 


resemblance of Buddba, of a golden color, with all its 
characteristic signs^ perfectly bright and shining. On 
turning away or going nearer, the resemblance to the 
reality becomes less and less distinct. The kings of all 
the surrounding countries have deputed skilful artists 
to take a copy of this figure, but they have been unable 
to accomplish it. A tradition common amongst the 

stoopnng posture only. AU within was dark, lliouen Thsang, having 
entered and advanced to the eastern side of the cave, thou stepped back 
fifty paces and halted, keeping his eyes fixed on the east wall. “ Then 
animated with a profoimd faith, he made one hundred prostrations, but 
saw notliing. He bitterly reproached himself for his faults, wept and cried 
aloud, and gave himself up to grief.” lie then recited some sacred texts 
and prostrated liimself anew after each verse. Suddenly there appeared 
on the cast wall a halo of light, largo as an alms bowl, hut it vanished 
instantly. Again it appeared and viuiishcd. The pilgrim in a tnin.sport 
of enthudasm and love, swore never to quit the place till he had looked on 
the “^hmluw. He continued his worship, and after two hundred prostra¬ 
tions, suddenly the whole cave was inundated "with light, and the slnulow 
of Tathagata (Buddha), of a brilliant whitenc:^s, projected itself on the 
wall; a dazzling brightncf lit up the lineaments of ite sacred face. 
Iliourri Th‘ang gazed on it fur some time, nivished with an ccstacy 
of delight. The body of Buddha and its robes (Kuchaya) [so called from 
their color (kai^o, green)] were of a yellowish red color. Above bis knees 
all the cbeiacteristic beauties exhibited themselves in a brilliant mamier, 
but 1 clow the lotus throne mi which h-. ft, there was a sort of glimmering 
appearance. On the right and loft were tho shadows of Bddhi-atwas and 
Sramanas, who formed the suite of Buddha. When a light wns broiight 
the shadow vanished. Hiouon Thsang then paid lus religious offerings 
and departed” (Jul. i. 81). This cave Avas originally the abode of the 
dragon GGpala. Buddha having convorted him bequeathed him his shadow 
as a i 'iffguard and t-oken of affection. 

^ 'J ho characteristic signs, are certain marks of Buddha s person, by 
which ho wju? distlngnlfticd, 108 on each foot, 32 superior signs on his 
person, 80 inferior si. ' J (M.B. 368). 
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men of that country says that all the thousand Buddhas 
of the present Kalpa will leave their shadows in this 
place. About a hundred paces west of this is a placo 
where Buddha during his lifetime shaved his head and 
pai:ed his nails. Here Buddha, assisted by his disciples, 
raised a tower from seventy to eighty feet high, as a 
model for all future buildings of the sort, and this still 
exists. By the side of this tower is a temple in which 
about 700 priests reside. In this place also is a tower 
erected in honor of all the Bahats and Pratyeka 
Buddhas,^ of whom as many as a thousand in number 
have dwelt in this place. 

1 A Pratyeka Buddha is one who attaiu=} the conditiou of Buddlui for 
himself aloue (sc. pratyekam [eka] imiividmilly-) ‘*Pra.t)ckii Buddha, 
un Buddlia personnel, qui n’a pas la chariie universello a n’opOro qm* 
Bon propre salut.’' (E. Burnouf, San^o. Diet, sub voc.) In the taily 
history of Buddhism these boings (or, this conditiou of mind) wt re un¬ 
known. Thej tliree grades recogidscd were “ Srnvakas (h( urors, liKova^ai), 
Arhats, Buddhas. ButVheu the system develoi^cditself the gra>u quesUou 
arose, i.H it ]»i)ssihlo fur a man bj the imaiilod powei el bis own religif'Us 
exertions to b<‘comG perfectly cnlightoneil (Buddha) ? 'Phifi wa? neces¬ 
sarily ansNVircd in the aflirmative,' but with cciutlu restrictions. 5?ucli 
persona may become Buddhas, hut for themselves only, they tun hi uout no 
one else; they cannot release anv other biing from the mw-rics of suc- 
co3.dvo exiateuco ; they cannot prcaeli the law, jmt as n dumb man, 
though he may have Seen a remarkable dream cannot explain it to , 
or OB a ^^vagc who enb rs a city and is uumptuomh lo<I by a citizcu^ 
is unable, on Ids rotiim to the forest to give his follow savages an idea oi 
the ta.ite of ihr food ho Inis eaten (M.B. 3S\ This distinction sprang up 
under the influence of the doctrine of the successive Ciiuses oi i xistrucc 
(Nidanas), and was no part of the early Ilinayana uysfcin (W.i^^srljcw, 
§ 05). in the Sutra t>f the forty-two Sections, however, this coudiiion of 
being is rccognizc.l, ‘ T.. feed a humh e-d learped nan is not so incriU»nou« 
•s to feed ono virtuous man. To iced a thousand virtuouii men is not no 
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raeritorioTis as to feed one man who keeps the five precepts (a religions man). 
(The five precepts are : 1. Not to kill; 2. Not to commit adultery; 3. Not to 
steal; 4. Not to lie; 6. Not to drink intoxicating liquors). To feed ten 
thousand such is not as meritorious as to feed ono Sakradagamin {vide Chap, 
vi. «.). To feed ten million such is not as meritorious as to feed one Anagamin. 
To feed ten one hundred million such is not so meritorious as to feed one 
Arhat. To feed a thousand million such is not so meritorious as to feed ono 
iTatyeka Buddha. j\nd to feed one hundred thousand million such, is not 
so meritorious as to feed one Buddha, and learn to pray to him, to deliver 
all mankind” (§ 10). 
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In tlie second month of winter, Fah Ilian and his 
t^o companions^ going to the South, crossed the Little 
Sno^vy Mountains/^ The snow continuaUy accumu- 
I'ltes on these mountains, both in winter and summei. 
^Vho exceeding cold which camo on suddenly in crossing 
the Northern slope of tho mountain, which Hes in the 
shade, caused the men generally to remain perfect!} 
ilent (to shut their mouths) through fear. The pilgrim 
llwiii Ying^ was unable, after repeated efforts, to proceed 
ny farther. His mouth was covered with a v bite foam , 
at last he addressed Fah Ilian ana said, “ It is impossible 
tor me to recover; whilst there is time do you press 
ibrward, lest we all perish,’’ and upon this he i)rcsenl y 
died. Fah Hian cherished him (to supply warmth) 
and piteously invoked him by his fainihar name, but it 
vas all ineflectual to restore life. Submitting thcicforo 
10 his destiny, ho once more gathered up his strong! i 
and pressed forward. Having (at length) suriuountec 


1 That is To Tchan;^ aud Ifv.i^i Ting. 

^ The pilgrinit probably rri*s.sc'd the higlv.'st part ( 

Qcar the Salod K"h , / u « \ There is ti 

» Hwui KiiiR iu tlic .mgirw!, but ho vm d.ua 
vVuf-crt.iiit.n on tliis passage iu Iho Ap;K'mU\ to the - lU' * 

. nor is ch arly poiur<.i out, und liwui VtUg subauuted foi th. uain. 

iu the I rxt. 


t of th- Khyher raugt 
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the ridge of the mountains and passed to the southward of 
them, they arrived at the country of Lo-I (Roh or Rohi, 
another name for Afghanistan).^ In this neighbour-* 
hood there arc 3000 priests belonging both to the Small 
and Great Vehicle. The two pilgrims remained here 
during the season of Rest- ; after this they proceeded 
to the south ten days’ journey, and arrived at the 
country of Po-Ha.^ Here also there are about 3000 
priests, all belonging to the system called the Little 
Vehicle. From this, going eastwards three days’ jour¬ 
ney, they again crossed the river Indus. Both sides of 
the river are now level and plain country. 

' The principal tribes of the Afghans between the Solimilni hills and 
the Indus arc known collectively by die term Lohunis, and in them vfc 
may perhaps have the Lohhs of the Ilindoo geographers, and the Lo-T of 
the Chinese (W.). 

® The season of Rc^t, t.c., the eummor season of Rain. IVoni this it 
may be gathered that Fah Hian and his companions set out to cross tho 
Khyber range in the second month of the Indian winter season, i.e, in tho 
month Magho, which might be as late as tlie IGth of January. But in 
any ciisc, imless they travelled some distance to the south before halting, 
they mnst have remaint^d stationary in Lo-i some time previous to the 
rainy season, which would commonco about the end of June. 

* This has been identified with Bannn, a name still found on our maps, 
and exactly three marches west of the Indus (C.). 
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CHAPTER XV. 

On the other side of the river is a country* called 
Pi-cha.2 The Law of Buddha is prosperous and 
-lourishings here, and is known both in connection 
with the Small and Great Vehicle. On seeing dis¬ 
ciples from China coming among them they were 
much affected and spoke thus, “How wondeiful to 

1 Thu exprp ?ion uaod in llio originul denotes inort*ly the fact of there 
heiiig fMich a country. Tt has not the force of tao expression 

usually emplovcd “ to andve at,”) denoting personal knonUt 

* This may be a corruption for Panchanada (Tanjab), but more pro¬ 
bably it indicates l)hi(iLa or Bhira on the Jhelani, 
nhurt time tho capital of the Brahman Kings of the auja . 
on the direct route between Bannu and Mathura. r 
of this part of the pilgrim’s route is much coutm^ccl ro a • 5’ 
over, he followed tho iisunl route tow.ir(h) Ijihore, and 
tho Jumna. This route is still niark<(l ui>on our mops (h. 1 
India', ami agroes with tho few partieulars recorded by luh Uian. 

» It i.'-' ditlicuJt to iindorstnnd why no partic\ilar8 are ^ “ 

with the flourishing state of lluddhism in this country. 

Used in the original, may indeed only signily fnlut's 

although on the other hand, it is used as an idiom uuu „ 
coiiipleta prorperity (lirfs Jlidhursis Diet. ' ...ctj.oi with 

from tho few notices recorded by the I'ilgriin. l.i on in that 

the use of the word “yn” instead .d ‘-t.io.-' 1 thought 
he followed the course of the Indus until ^ 

and then .outinned in a S K. direction acros.s ‘’‘-ff 
lliair to tho Jamna. This distance would r ety ueU “f' 
eighty yoiunas (nhout flflO’) of tho noit chaplrr. In thi« cas.i ^ 

hiul II opportlmitfe for Ohserving or recording 

Tanj/ibi ButUlhi^ts. But mrc another iliflicuhy preseu ’ i c • ^ j 

W ,cs his route, ha.s i.e given us n. particulars re.spoi tmg the di Heulties .uid 
I.riw.i,„us or-the inhospitable dcsovts through which he must have p..s,.ed. 
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think that men from the ends of the earth, should 
Icnow the character of this religion (lit., that there is a 
system of religion requiring one to leave one’s family), 
and should come thus far to seek the laws of Buddha.” 
W e received from them all that we required and were 
treated according to the provisions of the law. 

He does indeed barely allude to them in the following chapter, hut in the 
most general manner. Perhaps, however, his own remark made in the 
concluding sentences of the last chapter of this work may account fur his 
silence. 
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From this, proceeding in a soutli-easterly direction 
somewhat less than eighty yojaniis, we pass in suc¬ 
cession various Temples,^ containing very many priests, 
in all amounting to 10,000 and more. Having passed 
by all these places, w^e arrived at a certain kingdom 
called Ma-tcoii-lo.^ Here, again, we followed the course 
of the river Po-Na (Jumna). [The force of ‘‘again’’ 
seems to be that they had followed previoirsly the 
course of the Indus.] On the banks ot this river there 
are twenty Sangh^iramas, containing perhaps 3000 
])riests. The Law of Puddha is in a reviving condi¬ 
tion.^ All the kingdoms beyond the sandy deserts are 
spoken of as belonging to western India.' The kings 

^ Tliose temples aa Romusat remarks were probiibly llrnlimuuicil 
Devalayii'^. llioueii Thsauj^ records concerning the district of Tchaka 
the centre of the Punjhb), that there aie li.*w who believe in the law of 
Rudtihii, the greatest number adore the spiiit J of heaven (Devos). 
(Jul. ii. 189.) 

2 This must bo MathCuni (Muttra) below Delhi. 

3 This denotes that the religion of Buddlia liad bt'en in iidci)rcf- dstale. 

* This passage may also be translated thiLs, " Tl)r contiiiuatibn ol siiudy 

deserts being passed (wo arrive at) the various kingdo?iH of we vn 
India/’ If rciidorijjg of tlie piissago it may eiitior 

dv-aote ihvit Rah Ilian himself had pu.-sod through ihesc de.sorts (which 
.'Appears most jirobahle) or it may simply bo an obdeivaiion m ulc by 
tho way- 
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of all these countries firmly believe in the Law of 
Bufldha. When they pay their religious offerings to 
the priesthood, they uncover their heads. Both they 
and the members of their households and tlie ministers 
of state (frequently) conduct the priests to their several 
palaces, for the purpose of providing them with food. 

- Having placed their entertainment before them, they 
.*^:pread a carpet on the ground opposite the lofty dais on 
whhih the priests sit, and there take their places in front 
of them, for in the presence of the priesthood it is not 
allowed (to laymen) to sit on a loftier seat.^ These 
rules for the conduct of princes when offering their 
religious devotions, have been handed dowm by tradition 
from the time when Buddha was in the world to the 
present day. To the south of this, the country is call(‘d 
IVIadya Desa (Le. the middle country). The climate of 
this region is exceedingly equable, there is neither frost 
nor snow. The inhabitants are prosperous and hapi^y. 
There are no Boards of Population and Beveniic. Those 
only who farm the Royal demesnes, jiay a portion of the 
produce as rent. Nor are they bound to remain in 
possession longer than they like. The King in the ad¬ 
ministration of justice, indicts no corporal punislimcnt, 


’ Ao ordirij:!^ to tht' ;“>t khiya. dammiX section of thr IVatim6k’’hrt fiS 
uiid (>U lucurdini,' to tL( I'uli, 88 ujid 8U Chineso vorsum} it is not n!J<‘wi.*(l 
to priests t‘> sit on tlic ^ooiind or in a lower position, when n. pei-'on tor 
whoso hrnefit ho ia is sittiDir in a chair (the word cniployod in the 

tcixt) (*r scal’d i>n u loftier phitforni {l idc I’rutumokijhii, translation of, 
Ji.A.S. Jour.;. 
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but cacb culprit is fined in money according to tbo 
gravity of his offence; and even in cases^where the 
culprit has been guilty of repeated attt5uapts to excite 
rebellion, they restrict themselves to cutting off his 
right hand. The chief officers of the king have all 
allotted revenues. The people of this country kill no 
living creature nor do they drink intoxicating liquors. 
And, with the exception of the Chandalas,^ they eat 
neither garlic or onions. The word chandala signifies a 
wicked man, who lives apart from others. If such a man 
enters a town or a market place, ho strikes a piece ot 
wood, in order to keep himself separate; people, hearing 
tliis sound, know what it means and avoid touching him 
or brushing against him. In this country they do not 
keep swine or fowls, they do not deal in living animals, 
nor arc there shambles or wine shops round tluii 
inarlccts. They use shells for money in their traffic. 
The Chandalas alone go hmiting and deal in flesh. 
From the time of Buddha’s NirvAna, the kings and 
nobles of all these countries began to erect Viharas foi 
the priesthood, and to endow them with lands, gardens, 
houses, and also men and oxen to cultivate them. The 
Itecordsof the^e ciidownieiits, being engraved on sheets of 
copper, have been handed down from one king to aiioUier, 
so that no one lin s dared to deprive them ot possession, and 
they cuiitinuo to this day to enjoy their prop^'v Kevonui i. 

> Tho CUniulMas (Ttwn.h'tU'-^ ^vevo utr.ists ludm society, those 
wIkj had uo caste, ih • lowest ot'mortals 
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All the resident priests have chambers, beds, coverlets, 
food, drink and clothes provided for them without stint 
or reserve. Thus it is in all places. The priests, on the 
other hand, continually employ themselves in works of 
benevolence, in reciting their Scriptures, or in pro¬ 
found meditation. ^^Hien a strange priest ariives 
amongst thorn, the senior brethren go out to meet him, 
and conduct him on his way, carrying for him his clothes 
and alms dish. They then present him with water to 
wash his feet and cleanse them from mire,^ and they 
prepare an extraordinary repast.- After a little pause, 
when tlie stranger has rested, they ask him his agc,^ 
according to which they allot him a chamber with 
proper materials, in every respect as the Law directs. 
Ill every place where the priests take up their fixed 
abodc,'^ they erect towers in honour of SAriputra,^ 


• J do not think there m any jilhision to “oil” h re, os R. supports. 
I take “tsidi jTi” to si<jnify any pollution of the foet, whethei dirt, or the 
heat of travel. 

3 That L«, a repast at an unusual hour. The Buddhists arc bound bv 
thf-ir rule not to eat after Piid-day cxeept when siek or tiavollini;. 

a Julicn has well jiointed out (ii. Co n) that the expression ‘'la,” “a 
tjarriliei:,” sigiiifie-s also a year of one's life. Hence the translation in the 
tevl, which dilfers from K. 

•* Tlii-^ refers to thepiiests’ residence duriu{^ tne niny seasonPali 
Ilian is still speaking genemlly of the custoni-'H in Mid-India, and not of 
hi!n«(if or his companions, in R. hupposes. 

s Sariputra. one of th*: groat tli:>eipli;s of Buddha, the repress’ntative of 
eomplete (I'Hoiuhc) wisdom. Take tlio following account: ** Harijuitm 
i * equivulcnt to son of the 'J'sau bird (S'uii, a kiud ol’lmwk with ri lunrk- 
ahlo eyes\ this was a iiaine derived from his mother. At fust he was a 
diaciplo of the heretic SaiTgha (M.B, lOo;, he was versed in all the eightecu 
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Mogalan,^ Ananda,^ and also towers in honour of the 
Abhidharma,^ Vinaya, and Shtra Pitakas. After 

S'ttstras, unrivalk'd in discussion, and ever open to instruction; ncTcr- 
thelc»3, ho was unable to obtain knowledge of the true Doctrine. Do was 
moreover disgusted with tho rude manners and mode of living common 
amongst unbelievers. One day as he vras going along the road he met ) 
chance Assaji tho llikshu, carT)ing his staff and his alms bowi, his gar- 
menls clean and properly arranged, his gait slow^ and dignified. 
at these circumstances, iic asked him, ‘ Who is your master? A^saji (. a^ 
shiug, i.e. Asvajit), replied, ‘ The great Shaman Buddha, he is m) 

Again he asked, ‘ And what law does ho teach ?’ To which he rop ic , ^ ^ 
am but the disciple of a day, and know but little, hut in brief, one gaym 
(v('r.se) may exhibit his doctrine, and it is this: All thiug-^ (all con itions 
of Being, or conditional Being, or the Conditioned, (tchu tnh [ye mnniaj; 
procofMl from connection of cause cud effect. The destruction ot in{^ 
re.mlts from the same. I, Buddha, the Great Shaman, alwa}^ m.i o ns 
the principlf of my teaching.’ Suriputra, on hearing thc^e ^ 
stood the node of deliverance, and hi came a believer i^Lil'o o ui 
from tlie Chinese, § 77). f llftw- 

^ Mogalau (Ch. Mou-lh-n, Sanse. Maudgalyuyanu), former y a 
disciple of Suriputra. As a condition of obto niug suMUg ^ 

(Aniritu, vwoet dtnv) he said, “Should I oht;na it.^ I 
freely to all.” Tint day, on Hceing Suriputra coming hoc w i y 
undl’ghtciKd mien, ho said, “Has my brother obtained know u o 
evrelleiit Doctrine‘r” Suriputra then told him whom he lai me ., an 
repeated the verse (gfitha) to him. On this Mogulan at once 
perfect enlightenment, and both agreed to reject \ 

heretical schuoLs. ThcM two men each brought OoOotthoim 
follow Buddha, who shaved their heud.s and a^-n.-ud the i* . 

meats (ehivnia). Buddha then addressing the a<^eulbly, t-a « . 

rt'.spcct to tlienc two di-riplcs (Sdriputra and Mogalan), t >c u . „ 

become pre-emi.O'Ut lor wisdom, the other for force ot Tn!^ldba 

cxteiisic.u ol u.itm-al faculties for divine purpo.==cs). ^ ^ •> 

k '^0 

2 Anando, nephew of Buddha, the groat Cumpo.-. r of Sutrae and the 

t^eooiid Buddhist patrinnh. . , r 

J* The Abludborma, th*. third of the InrcC Iht.iku.'i oi 
Buddhiht iloctrliH', e mtaiuing the nu’tnidn sic:d p«»i tion ot the crc<A, or c 
explanation of the doctrine laid down in the Sutra.'. 
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tlie first montli of residenco tlie principal religious 
families in tlie neiglibomliood, exhort them to com¬ 
mence their Religious Services. On this, the priests 
partake of an extraordinary collation, and being 
assembled in a great congregation they repeat the 
Law; this being over, they present religious ofier- 
ings to the tower of Sariputra, every kind of incense 
and flowers, and throughout the whole night they 
bum lamps provided by those men for the purpose. 
Sariputra was originally a Brahman. On one occasion 
having met Buddha, he sought to become a disciple. 
So also did the great Kasyapa^ and the great Mogalaii, 
I he Bikshunis principally affect the worship of the 
tower of Ananda, because it was Ananda who re¬ 
quested Buddha to permit females to become disciples. 
The Samaneras^ principally aficct the worship of 

' Maha Kasyapa, or the Great Kasyapa, was one of thrc(; brotlicrs, 
all of whom W(“iv tire worshippers. Malm Kasyapa wtis converi<<i by 
Bucklhfi, and became instrumental in the conversion of his broihe^rs. 
They each brought with them 250 disciples. These, witli tlie 600 of 
.Sariputra and i^rogulan, make up the 1250 followers of Buddha, of m horn 
frequent ment: >n is made in the Sutras. l^Iaha Kasyapa was the first 
BuddliL«rt patriarch. 

" Samaneraf. (Ch, .Sha-mi) are novices or candidates for the privv&t- 
hood, A Novice miist be at least eight years of ago, and must hnvc 
received permission of hii^ parents to abandon the world. lie cannot 
receive ordination till he is twenty years old. Tie is not regarded as u 
mcnibfT of the Chaptci or Safigha; ho can perform any religious rite, 
but lie is not allowed to iuti.rforo in matters of government or disciplira?. 
I’licphucof n >idcnce having been cb.'sen, the novice must declare Ids 
iutuiition to a huperior prirst, or be niu .c take his robe, aud aft<‘V having 
sliLved his hcatl aiid bathed, he must give it to a priost and then receive it 
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Rahula.^ The professors of the Abhidharma pay 
their religious offerings to that work, and so also 
^'^th the masters of the Yinaya. Every year 
there is one such religious service, each individual 
having his own day. Men who belong to the 
Great Yehicle worship the Prajna Paramita," Man- 

him again. lie must then request the priest to impart to him the 
threefold protective fomnilary (Sansc. tri snrana, Ch. san kwei), viz.; I take 
refuge in Buddha, in the Ijaw, in the Associated Priesthood, And ho then 
repeats the ten obligations, winch are, (1.) Not to kill; (2.) Not to steal, 
(3.) Not to marry; (i.) Not to lie; (5.) Not to drink intoxicating 
liquors; (G.) Not* to cat after inid-diiy ; (7.) Not to attend dancing, 
singing, music parties or theatres; (8.) Not to use perfumes, unguents, 
oriuumiienlal (lowoi;.; (0.) Nut to hirk high or honounildo M'ats or eouches 
ill < <Miip;iny ; (10.) Not to covet or receive gold, nilvi r or precious iirlielcv* 
(Ihe duties of the Shami may ho learned from the Cuteehism of the 
Shumnnri, or fnna M. B. pp. 24, 2o). 

^ IL'ilmla, the son of Buddha by his wife Yasod6'i. R. Imuslatcs this 
Very dilfercntly. 

* This expre.syion refers to a cla.vs of works in Buddhi-t literature f > 
called. Prdjna is knowledge, sunctitieil kno^vledgt•. Parainita [para -i- 
mitu, pp. from, ma (E. Bnruouf), but rather from pdra (sc. param) and 

na, pp. fi-ein i (Cani) to go], is, literallv, “transported across,” tlo-rcfne 
the whole phrase is cquivalout to this,'” the knowle lgc (of one who has 
been) tran.Hpoiud across,” nr n.s we might say “Divine wi--'J‘*ni.” Tkc 
idea is fully txphiiried and tediously dwelt upon, b> commentators of the 
(’hinc-e Paraniita works. Del ils content our.silve^ with the folliAsliu, 
wliieh uiX’urs in the rommenbirv of 'Fai Teen, on the llridaya Prdjiui 
l^aranota J^utra. “ 1‘rujna (wisdom) is like the pole that propels the 
hout, .-o it advances the hiTmun soul. 'Fhe heart putting forth Jte pow» r 
(I’.f. of tliis tvisdom), emerges from the surging sea of lile. The body 
advances stniigbt to the shore of Bddhi (pii lVct eulighteiinient) v.iiU free 
and clastic gait; the man u.ssumc-’ his original nature, like the nmon 
emeiging from the elou.l<. PA-amita (that shore). Aft-er emerging 
from the Kca <»f life and (h-ath the shwve on which we laud is called 
‘that hhorc,’ whilist tho shore t>n v.hi'h lO'n are si.lijeet to thi. 
necessity of life and dt-alh Is called ‘this slior..' Those who corrupt 
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jusri/ and Avaloldteswara. ^ Tlie Priests^ harvest 
hemg finished (or it may he, the season when 
the priests receive presents being over), then the 
nobles, and householders, and Brahmans, all provide 
themselves with different sorts of material for making 
garments such as priests require and present them to 
the clergy. The priests likewise make presents one 
to another. These rules of courtesy for the direction of 
the holy Congregation, have been handed doivni without 

tlicmselves remain on tliis shore, whilst the enJightoned arrive at tliat 
shore.” The Prajua Turamita works occupy a most important place 
in the development of Buddhist doctrine. They occupy a middle place 
between the Elementar)' school (which insists principally on the practic^c of 
morality for emancipation) and the advanced Mystical schv)ol (which 
regards Salvation as consisting in a union of soul with the Universal mind, 
brought about by intense sclf-rcllection). Two of these W’orks have been 
translated and appear in the Trans, of the R.A.S. 

- • Mdnjusri, a scmi-historical character deified by the Nt‘pttlese and 

Thibetans, lie is said to have drained the valley of Nipul, and civilis<‘d 
the inlmhitaut-i, just what Kiisyapji is said to have done for Kasli!iiir 
(^liiirnoiif, Lotus. 005). By the Chiueso on the other hand ho is spoken 
of “as a teacher of the higJicst fliglit of doctrine fnirnd in the Gitat 
Vehich?, and tho founder of a school called ‘that of the One Xuturo,’ which 
afiirnud that oil cre. tures possess the one nature of Buddha.” It is in 
this hitte r Bonse, no doubt, he is referred to in the text {vide l.otiLS of Good 
Law, 'L’S, tpi., Jind Life of Biiddlia from Chinese, $ 182). 

AvulokitCswarn, an imaginary being. Literally, “tlie manifested 
God” (uvhl6kitu 1-is.wara). (^alkd by the Cltinese “kwan shai yin,” 
wLcio- “bhai yin,” “voice of men,” has been Buppo.sed to indicate 
“swara,” a voice, and that this has been mLiakcn by the Chinese pri sts 
for “iswera,” n but I t'uiuk crroneou‘'ly. Kwau-shui-yin is 

eepiivulenl to the “nnuiifcstrd voice,” wLoro • \i,ue” bland.-- for “vach,” 
and “vach” is a well-known ohj(.ct of Idindon and Vnlio worshiyi. 
'I’lie chur.actcvistic of Av.dokiU^wara is intcn>(. love of man, licufo iio 
L the “ Saviour of men.” (Fov further particulars iice Trun.-lulion of the 
Ritual of Kwan-}ill, R.A.S. Truii-uct.) 



interruption from the time of Buddha’s Nirvana till 
now. From the river Sin-to (Indus) to south India, 
where it borders on the southern sea, a distance of forty 
or fifty thousand li, the land is all plain and level. 
There are no great mountains or valleys,^ but still there 
are rivers. 

' For the use of the word ‘‘ch'uen” in this sense, Jul. iii. 207. 
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Going S.E. from ttis placo (i.e. Matlioura) eigliteen 
yojanas, there is a kingdom called Sang-ka-shi (San- 
kasya M.B. 300 , 7?.)*^ When Buddha went up to the 
Triyastrihshas heaven,^ to say Bana^ for the sake of his 
mother,^ after three months he descended at this place. 
On this occasion he exerted his spiritual power so that 
hi 3 disciples did not know where he had gone. Seven 
days before the completion of the three months, he 
again scattered his spiritual influence, so that Am- 
ruddha,^ by his divine sight was able to behold the 
World-Honored one afar off. Immediately he addressed 

* Siingk;u ya is the present Sankisa, on ihe banks of the Kali Xacln, 
about twentr-five miles from Furakliabad. It is cane'll Knpitha by 
lliouen “It is now a village consisting only of from fifty to 

sixty boust.^; A\ around it for a circuit of six miles are mins of brick and 
earth, said to be the walls of an old city” (J.W.L.)- Oenenil Cunuiugbam 
\dsited this place m 1862, and has given a full accoimt vf its Buddhist 
remains (Beport of the Arcba-olog. Surveyoi of India, 1862-63). 

4 The thirty-three heavens on the top of mount Sumeru. 

a To say Buna is the Ci)mmon t xpre&sion used in Ceylon for x>rctxk'hing 
(S JL). The Chinese exprerfion is “ i^hwoh fah,” “ to s.iy the Law.” 

4 Thf mothor of Buddha wfw called Mhya (ilUision) she diotl scncu days 
after Buddha’s birth, and was transported to the heaven of India (Triyas- 
tniishas). As slio ha/.l not had the opportunity of hearing tho docti luo of 
Buddha preached, he is rcprcsouted n.s ascending to that heaven to declare 

it for her iiakc. i rn 

5 Anuruddha, the son of Amitodiina, the hrotlu. of Midhodarsu (the 
father of Iwuldha'. lie was vonsiu to Buddba. lie bcca.ue a disciple and 
an Axhai Eo was chief of those who have supernatural \ision and 
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the venerable Maha Mogalan, ^^Yoii now can go and 
pay reverence to the WorldrHonbred one/’^ Mogalan 
forth^vith proceeded and prostrated himself in adoration 
of the marks on the foot of Buddha.- This act of 
adoration being over, Buddha addressed^ him and said, 

After seven days more I shall descend to Jambudvipa.^^ 
Then Mogalan returned. At the appointed time the 
Maharajas of the eight kingdoms and all the ministers 
and people, not having seen Buddha for so long, greatly 
desired to meet him. They flocked therefore in great 
crowds to this country to await the ireturn of the World- 
Honoured one. Then the Bikshimi'TJtpala^ began to 
think thus with herself, To day the king, minis¬ 
ters, and people are all going to meet Buddlia and 
rend(T homage to him, but I —a woman —how can I 
contrive to get the first sight of him.'" Buddha ira- 
nitxliatcly, by his divine power, changed her into a holy 
Clftikravui’tti'^ Rilja, and in that capacity she was the 

received divim* eyes by which he could sec all thing-' in a 100,000 sysl-nis 
of worlds, as e vdly as he could perceive mustorii . c‘:d in his haiiu-« 
{UM. 227 ), 

* 'I he expre'-’siem in the priginal “man sun*' means “ to pay revcrcucr 
and not “to enquire” K. truiislatcM it. 

! lie Mjmgajya T ak^h ini^ 216 m uiimbor, 108 on o.ioh t>ot* 

* In the triivcls of lliouLn Tb-^ang she is tailed roundiirikavainu 

ii. 240). 

< A (.'hakravarttl, is an univcTsal monarch, om? in whom the chakra 
(din'U.s) of \ ishnu rihidrs (varttaie). The gramTaalkal «.tviiiology i ^ “ lie 
who JSbidoR in, or niies €*ver, an esten-ive uini^ery, eailed a ( li/.Km” 
^WiUon. M,B. 1 * 26 ). So called probahly “ d'. ikra” or . : fcuh 

prcoodca him in his tour through the territory he gr vei ns (M.B. 11^7) 
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very first to reverence Buddlia on his return. Buddha 
was now about to descend from the Triyastrihshas 
heavens. At this time there appeared a threefold 
precious ladder. Buddha standing above the middle 
ladder which was made of the seven precious substances 
began to descend. Then the king of the Brahmaka- 
yikas^ caused a silver ladder to appear, and took his place 
on the right hand, holding a white chowry in his hand. 
Whilst the divine Sekra caused a bright golden ladder 
to appear, and took his place on the left hand holding a 
precious parasol in his hand.® Innumerable Devas were 
in attendance whilst Buddha descended. After he had 
accomplished his return the three ladders all disappeared 
in the earth except seven steps, which still continued 
visible. In after times king Asoka, wishing te find out 
the utmost depth to which these ladders went, employed 
men to dig and examine the matter. They went down 
till they came to a spring of yellow water, but yet had 
not arrived at the lx)ttom. The king deriving from 

' J h»‘ Brahnu'Vayika Iioiiycti, Ok? lowest of tliD hcuvciis in the world of 
forms (Itupaloka)- 'Hio Brabmakayiku'^ arc tbo followers of Brahnul. 
'.rUev liibabit tbrio on il.osamc platfonii.” lu the midtUe cumo 

the ’Muba Brabmuno.s on tbo right the Brahma pni-rdhtas (ministers of 
Biabiicr'. on tlie left Brabno’parisbadYiL^ (thosd who compost- th<? assembly 
of' Itrabma).” (Fab kui li to). Tiic Tliibotan urrount Is dinVrcLi, 
admiUiii'T four bonvens belonging to Brahma. Tbo work from wbicb the 
above i xtracL is taken is in agreement with the ordinary aceonut {rtih 
Buniovif, Ibtrod, 008.) 

The .onneflvd whh Buddhas descent from tbo Tryastriiislm.s 

huuen, is known to the - rmtluni Buddliisis (M.B 300). It is i.robablo 
of an early date ihircfore. 
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this an increase of faith and reverence, forthwith built 
over the ladders a Yihara, and in the middle of it 
placed a standing figure (of Buddha) sixteen feet high. 
Behind the Yihara ho erected a stone pillar thirty 
cubits high, and on the top placed the figure of a 
Lion.^ Within the pillar on the four sides are placed 
figures of Buddha; both within and without it is shin¬ 
ing and bright as glass (lapis lazuli). It happened once 
that some heretical Doctors had a contention witli the 
Shamans respecting this, as a place of residence. Then 
the Shamans agreed to any condition for settling the 
question that might be considered reasonable. On 
which they all bound themselves to this compact, If 
this place properly belongs to the Shamans, then there 
will be some supernatural proof given of it. ' Imme¬ 
diately on this, the lion on the t* p of the pillar uttered 
a grout roar. Witnessing this testimony, the unbelievers 
abashed withflrew' from the dispute and submitted. 

The body of Buddha, in cousecpieiiee of his having 
pui taken of Divine food during the tinvo niontbs (h(' 
WLu-' in tlic Triyaslrinsha.s hcuvoiis), emitted a di\ino 
fiagranco,- unlike tliat of men. Immediatily after his 

1 Gf ii' ial v.-ho viait j the f p(1S02), loun^t {• piUar, 

(niilnitly "j' tlio hlu* t>f A-oka, with a v.oU cawed cU-ptiunt 
Tbc eh plvant, vver, vva.s tniiiuf? trunk and tail, it® supj'*'.'' ’ t. o 
tl pillar SI. !! by l ab lliau, wli* mi*’b';'k tb.c aiiinial “ii tin; t‘.p oi it tor a 
Ji. ii. It if^ possible hu '. .i mist.ilvc niav liavo hern ui:ub', U' in ibf ncc<*un 
ot one of tl..- pillars ai Fait Ilian rKiys an ox t'orni-’d ibc c.-ipitul, 

wlr.l.t Hioueii Thwinp < t’U it an i l-. pbant (C. p. la, Aveb. Sur>.). 

K. brts taken the‘'Uiu< ctiou diderciitly, tUe tnin."iliitiou in Ibe 
however, b the nn-st nutural. 


5 
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descent, lie bathed himself. Men of after ages erected 
in this place a bath- house, which yet remains. There 
is also a tower erected on the spot where the Bikshuni 
Utpala was the first to adore Buddha (on his return). 
There is also a tower on the spot where Buddha Avhcn in 
the world cut his hair and his nails, and also on the 
following spots, viz., where the three former Buddhas,' 

^ According to Buddhist doctrine there are to be five supreme Buddhas 
in the j^resent (Bhadra) Kalpa (ago, or cycle of years of fanciful duration). 
Four of these have already appeared. The last is yet to come. Tlie four 
are (1) Kahusunda Tathfigata (Tathugata is a term applied to all the 
Supreme Buddhas). (2) K6nfigamana Tathfigata. (3) Kas'yapa Tatlul- 
gatju .(4) Gotama (Sakya Muni) Tathagata. And the one yet to come 
is (5) Muitreya Buddha. It is impossible to know whether there may not 
be a fragment of History connected with these Buddhaq ; at any rate the 
Chinese copy of the Pratimoksha supplies a distinct dogma for each of 
them, as follows :— 

Kakusanda (Kin-Lira-sin) taught: 

“ The heart, carefully avoiding idle dissipation, 

Diligently applpng itself to religion. 

Forsaking all lust, and (consequent) disappointment, 

Fixed and immovable, attains Nirvana (rest). 

Konagaraana (Ku-nu-tum-mii-ni) taught: 

“ Pi-uctising no vice, 

Advancing in the exercise of vurtue, 

Purifying mind and will. 

This is the doctrine of all the Buddhas.” 

Kasyapa (K.a-ih) taught: 

“ I'o keep one’s tongue, 

To cleanse one’s mind, 

To do no ill, 

I’bis is the way to purify oneself throughout, 

And to attain this state of discipline 
Is the doctrine of all the great Sages.” 

Shi-kia (Salsya) taught: (The doctrine of the present Buddim). 

- {vide Translation of the Prutimdkshu from the Chinese I’ A.S. Transact.) 
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as well as Siikya Muni, sat down, and also where they 
walked for exercise, and also tyhere there are certain 
marks and impressions left on the stones by the ft^et of 
the different Buddhas (Jul. ii. 239); these towers still 
remain. There is also one erected where Brahma, 
Sekra and the Devas attended Buddha when he came 
down from heaven. In these different places there are 
perhaps 1000 male and female disciples who (in their 
several establishments) have their meals in common. 
They belong promiscuously to the systems of the Great 
and Little Vehicle, and agree to occupy the same 
place. A wliite-eared dragon (or, the dragon yih-pih-i, 
i.r. one white ear) is the patron of this body of priests.^ 
It is he who causes fertilizino* and seasonable showers 

o 

of rain to full within their country, and preserves it from 
plagues and calamities, and so causes the priesthood to 
dwell in security. The priests, in gratitude for these 
favours, have erected a Dragon-chapel, and within it 
placed a resting place (seat) for his accommodation, 
and moreover they make special contributions,® in the 
shape of religious offering.s, to provide the diagon 
with food. Tlie body of priests (^very day select from 


' This (Naga) is still made an object of religious venorutioTi by 

tbc people of SaukLsa, lie is callixl Kdrew,ir, and the tank which he is 
supposed to occupy is termed “ Kandaiyn Tab” Milk i^ oU‘ere<i h-) him 
every day during the month VdisTikii (Augunt, the beginning ol Ibe ^ jny 
seaiun'; 0. 

2 11. terms this happy food.” but the cxprcdSKm ‘ fuh” (happy), is a 
(X'inmon one in Buddhist works, denoting “ (uei'itoriou.-5,” or thui which 
ca iscs “merit” (and ihercfore happiness). 
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their midst three men to go and take their meal in 
this Chapel. Towards the end of each season of 
Rest (Varchas), the dragon incontinently assumes the 
form of a little serpent, both of whose ears are edged 
with white. The body of priests, recognizing him, 
place in the midst for his use a copper vessel full 
of cream. The serpent then proceeds to come down 
from the highest part of the alcove, constructed for his 
accoilimodation, to the lowest part, all the while mo\dug 
as though he would pay his respects^ to all those around 
him. He then suddenly disappears. Ho makes his 
appearance once every year. This country is abun¬ 
dantly productive : the people in consequence are very 
prosperous, and rich beyond comparison. Men of all 
countries coming here, may without any trouble obtain 
all they require. Fifty yojanas to the nortli of this 
temple^ there is another temple called ‘'Fire Ijimit,"' 
which is the name of an evil spirit. Buddha in one of 
his incarnations converted this evil spirit, whereupon 
men in after ages raised a V ihara on the spot. At the 
time of the dedication of the ^ibara, an Arhat spilt 
some of the water, with ^^'hioh }>g was cleansing bis 
hands, on the earth, and the place where it fell is still 
visible , though they have often swept and cleansed the 

' Thr pUra ic ‘‘ man snn,” as we hnre already stall'd, aigniiies to pay 
n.’iHict to,” and not “to ominirv.” We cannot mistake the peculiar 
motion of tho snake’s neck in nn>ving, hero regarded as a token of 
wJntatixin '-r rc.^pcot. 

* Thi^ carrici: us into Nipal, or even further north. 
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yet the mark still remains and cannot he destroyed. 
1 li .Te is, besides, in this place, a tower of Buddha which a 
uonevolent Spirit ever keeps clean and waters, and which 
at first (was built) without a human architect. There 
V. IS once an heretical King who said, ‘'Since you 
arc able to do this, I will bring a great army and 
c]uartcr it here, which shall accumulate much tillh and 
r' tuse. Will you be able to clear all this away, I 
^vender?” The Spirit immediately caused a great 
tempest to rise and blow over the place, as a proof that 
ic could do it. In this district there are a hmidred or 
small towers; a man might pass tho day in trying 
^ ‘ count them without succeeding. If any one is 
' I ry anxious to discover the right number, then it is 
' ^stomary to place a man by tho side of each tower and 
.'forwards to number the men. But even in this case, 
n can never be known ho'sv many or how few m^ii will 
0 required. There is also a Sahgharfi-ma hero, contain- 
. ig about six or seven hundred priests. In this is a place 
^^•hcre a Praty^ka Buddha ale (the fruit of Niwaiia) 

' ae s^wt of ground wliorc this took place is jast in size 
^;ke a chariot wheel, all the ground around it is coviTcd 
.'ith grass, but this spot produ(,*cs none. Tlu' (‘.arth also 
,/hero he dried his clothes, is bare of vegetation; the 
traces of the impress of the clothes remain to this day. 

^ {>•'» I Lave V, ntured t<i tiaa?lnU' ihis It ii'.ay, bow vtr 

ii.jply imply that be ate l.li f<M«l luvi-. but tlib appi ii.-* too iri'i-il 
;-ii oi.i uiiciic to Tccoidiu coii’K'*.tiou witli Ijis Nii vrlpa, for tUc 
iiiAcai'f, ih'. v lieu literally rtudered, ‘’tli' pot of ground nlu rc in; ciilcrud 
‘Nirvii^ia i>,* etc. 
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CHAPTER XYIII. 

Fah Hian resided in the Dragon Yihara during the 
summer Rest. After this was over, going south-east seven 
yqjanas, he arrived at the city of Ki-jou-i (Kanouj).^ 
riiis city borders on the Ganges. There are two Safi- 
ghfiramas here, both belonging to the system of the 
Little Yehicle. Going from the city six or seven li in 
a westerly direction, on the north bank of the river 
Ganges,® is the place where Buddha delivered the Law 


^ Tliis city was for many hundred years the capital of North India. 
In 1016 A.D. when Mahmud Ghuzni approached the town of Kanonj, tho 
historian relates that “ he there saw a city which raised its head to the 
skies, and which in strength and structure might justly boast to have no 
equal.” All tho Buddhist monuments, however (of which llioueu Thsang 
speaks), were ruthlessly destroyed by tho fanatical Mahonuxlanj*. (('.) 
Kanouj is mentioned by Ptolemy, a.d. 140, as Kau'oylCa. The name itself U 
stated to be a corruption of Kanya Knbjsi, *‘the humped-backed maiden.” 
According to the Ihuanas, this relates to the curse of the sago Vahu on 
the himdrcd daughters of Kusjmabu, in eonsetpicnce of which they 
became hump-bai.ked. Ilioucn Tlmng, however, relate.s that when this 
town w'as called Kusuuiapora, under tho king Brahmadaita, that a Ui.-shi 
called Mahavriksha pTor.oiinced a similar curse on his ninety-nine 
daughters, because they hud rofu^ed to accept him in marriage, and hence 
the name was changed. Uioiien Thsoiig di'ScriluH the town as floui'i‘'h- 
ing under a powerful monar^’h, Ilarsha Vuidhaua, and as being tlirce and 
a half miles long, and three-quarters of a milo wide. 

^ riicrc is a difficulty in this account, for if Kanouj he on the west hank 
of the Ganges, how, by going west six or seven li, can we suppose a tower 
ou III.* north hank of the riverIt has been 'uipposc d (C.) that Pali 
Hutu's accotmt is wrong, r^ipccially ua llioueu Thaang (Jul. 11. speaks 
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for the good of his disciples. Tradition says that he 
preached concerning impermanency and sorrow/ and 
also on the body being lilio a bubble and so on. On 
this spot they have raised a tower, which still remains. 
Crossing the Ganges, and going south three yojanas, 
we arrive at a forest called Ho-li.^ Here also Buddha 
preached the Law. They have erected towers on this 
spot and also where be sat down and walked for 
exercise. 


of a similar tower on the S.E. of the capital, and to the S. of the river. 

I am unwilling, however to believe him capable of so great an inaccuracy 
as this would imply. I rather think that he hero alludes to the tower 
mentioned by ni( uen Thsaug (Jul. II. 262), on the N.W. of the city 
“ erect .‘d by Asoka, and where Buddha explained the mo?t excelh at laws, 
and it seems very likely that the dry Ntila to which Cunningham refers as 
existing on the NAV. of the city, was in Fah Ilian’s time a iTihutary 
of the Crangi >, as the Chota Ganga was on the S.A\ , side. It is to be 
remarked ahn that in the text* Fah Ilian does not s.p k t>f the riirr 
Ganges (llcug Ho) but the waters or affluents of the Gauges (lleng 
iShwui). 

^ The three subjects on which he preached vrero. nn doubt, oniiya 
(impermanence), dukha (sorrow), anatma (mircality), these are calhd 
the Trividya, or tliree subjects of knowledge, i here is an allusion also in 
the text to the concluding passage of the Diamond Sutra (Vajra-chhodikk 
Sutra), V^hvrefoTo the conclusion is this, that till things which admit of » 
dtfinilioii (the conditional) are as a dream, a phantom, a bubble, a hbadow, 
as the (lew ami lightning flash” (Yajra-chhedika, 11.A.S. J-urnal). 

• ’I bis is supposed to bo the same as thi Navu-dcvu-Kula oi Iliouen 
Thsong, present swvpt away by the Ganges (C.) 
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Going S.E.^ from this place ten ydjanas, you arrive 
at the great country of Sha-chi.^ Leaving the southern 
gate of the capital city, on the east side of the road is 
the place where Buddha once located himself. Whilst 
here, he bit off a piece from the Dantakachta (Jul. 11* 
291) ^ick with which ho cleansed his teeth, and fixing 
it in the earth it immediately grew up seven feet high, 
neither more or less. All the unbelievers and Brah^ 
mans, filled with jealousy, cut it down, and tore away 
and scattered the leaves far and wide, but yet it always 
sprung up again in the same place as before. Here 
also they raised towers on the place where the four 
Budfllias walked for exercise and sat down. The 
ruins of these still exist. 

1 Kemnsat has written S.W., but my copy says S.E., which is no doubt 
correct. 

3 We must observe that Fah Hian spealis of a great country and not 
of a gieat city in this passage. Tlio capital of the country is probably 
the same as that referred to by Hiouen Thsang (Jul. II. 290), which he 
cunb tlie cnpital of Vainikha. Vai>;akha was probably a later name for 
8ha-cbi (Kasi). Tbero can bo but little doubt that Fah Ilian travelled in 
a south-easterly direction until he entered the boi-ders of this grout 
co\intry, and tlicu proceeded to tho capital by a ronto^not niontioned. If 
wo regard the country Sha-chi, as Ka-si, Aviiioh we know bordcnyxl on 
JCosula (M.lb 218), then we may be sure, thut tho cnpifal was Ayodyu or 
Oudo on the river Gogra and close to Fyzabad. By this supposition wo 
shall find Fah Ilian’s account a couaistont one, and in ugrccmeiit with 
Iliouen Thwuvg. 
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Going eight yojanas southwards^ from this place, we 
tv^rivo at the country of Kiu-sa-lo (Kosala)^ and its 
chief town She-wei (Sr^vasti).^ There are very few 
-nhabitants in this city, altogether perhaps about two 
Hundred families. This is the city which king Pras^~ 

^ arc here compelled to acknowlcd|;^ an on*or in the text. It 
bo undoubtedly north instead of BOiith. 

^ W- observe hero again that Fah Hian speaks first of the ooimtry, 

‘ ^ further detail) of the capital. The country Knsala or 

' ■ da,^ is tainoiLs in Buddhist history. It is the country along the bank 
k le Sarani, forming a part of the modem province of Oude. It was tho 
] ii me kingdom of the solar race. In the time of Buddha, the principal 
c was Sowet (Sruvasti)” (Wilson. M.B, IhS n,). 'I'his country mint 

n ^ ^ KCsala of Iliouen Thsang, which is io. the 

!/■ <tri (Daksluna Kdsala). 

Sbe-v.(‘^lavasti). I huTo before obsciwetl tliat Fab Jlian uses the 
x'i.g.Mou *‘wei,’ as synonmious with “ vastn,” and although in tho 
, it case that word may not ho a component part of the name of tho 
k .. it IS so similar as easily to mislead our author. Sravn*^ti (Isowet) 
•m to ia\r' hecn iaiilt hy Unja Sravnsia, of the solar race, and 
^ nf.i m descent from SQrya hinnelf (the 8un) (0.) This town is jiburd 
^" ( . on the- south bank of the river Bapti, ul.out fiUy-cigbt mills north 
^.'1 Ayddyu (Oiuk). There are still mins of a great town exiniiii: on this 
O ' , the name giveu to the place being 8ahet Mfiliet (Arch. Ib p. 39.). 

; 'as in this town Budrllui passi'd twenty-fivt' yccirs i»f his life, after 
' r ing ut f olightenment. The memoviais of luR trachiiig and liistory 
i. ’rc vevy numerous. From Baiugrilia to Sravasti w.is loilY-fivc 
yo I (M.B. 218) which at seven miles per vojanu, agrci;.'=> es/ictiy with 

chi-i iiiv. 
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najit^ governed. Towers have been erected in after 
times on the site of the ruined Vihara of Maha Praja- 
pati,2 also on the foundations (of the house) of Sudatta^ 
the Nobleman, also on the spot where the Ahgoulimalya 


^ In the Chinese Po-«?c-no, but according to Hionen Thsang, Po-lo-ssc- 
I na-chi-to, i.e. Prasenajit (victorious army), the Pase-nadi of Ceylon, lie 

■ was contcmporaiy^ with Sakya Buddha (vii/fi his history M.B. 285 and elsc- 

I where). 

I ^ This passage B. translates, “They are there extremely attached to the 

Law,” but the phrase Ta-’ai-Tao, is the Chinese form of Mahaprnjapati, 
the aunt of Buddha (sister of ^Mahd INlaya, Buddha’s mother. She was 
his foster mother also, as she nursed him after ^Maya’s death). It was for 
her sake that Ananda besought Buddha to admit females into the priest¬ 
hood (community). She possessed a Vihara in Srdvasti, which Prasenajit 
had built for her (Jiil. ii. 294). 

; 3 Sudatta (Shen-ehi) was the minister of Prascnadjit. He was sur- 

named Andthapindika (he who gives to orphans : the Beneticent). Having 
^ been informed of the merits and virtue of Buddiia, he desired to build for 

him a Vihfira. He beggeti Buddha to condescend to come and see the site 
of it. There was a famous plot of ground called the Chc-to-yuen (Jeta- 
vanii, the garden of the Prince Jeta). But when he asked the Prince to 
dispose of it, ho replied that he would not let him have it unless he covered 
the ground with golden coins called masurans. This condition was com¬ 
plied with. After this, Andthapindaka began to erect tlic Yihura, around 
it were houses for the priests, suitable for day and for night; there was an 
I ambnlatory, tanks also, and gardens of fruit and flower trees, and around 

the whole a wall eighteen cubits high, and extending 4000 cubits. Tliis is 
the famous Jetavau.i Vihara, where Buddha delivered so many of his 
discourses, and dwelt for many y« ars (M.B. 219). 

* The Angulimdlyfis were fanatics who killed all the poisons they 
could, to cut ojf their fingers (angoula) to make necklaces with, (ine of 
• these wa.s about to kill his mother, when he saw Buddha, and left his 

\ n.other to iut.uk him. Buddha slowly Bt('p|ied back and the man followed 

liim, hut could not touch him. Buddha then said, “ do you por- 
tovere in vuur wMckcd design, why leave the possibility of heiag giaxl. for 
Uie certainty of misery?” On this the Afigulimiilya was coii'crlctl and 
afterwards eiiterod Nirvai? !. (Jul. ii. 295). 
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was biu’nt wlio was converted and entered ^^irvana ; all 
t liese Powers are erected in the midst of the city. The 
unbelieving Brahmans, entertaining a jealous feeling, 
desired to destroy these various edifices, but on their 
attempting to do so the heavens thundered and the 
lightnings llashed, so that they were unable to carry 
"heir design into execution. Leaving the city by the 
south gate, and proceeding twelve hundred paces on the 
■* oad, on the west side of it is the place where the noble¬ 
man Sudatta built a Yih^ra.^ This chapel opens towards 
the East. The principal door is flanked by two side 
'•hambers, in front of which stand two stone jiillars, on 
the top of the left hand one is the fifjurc of a wheel, and 
on the right liaiid one, the image of an ox.^ The clear 
water of (he tanks, the luxuriant groves, and number¬ 
less flowers of variegated hues, combine to produce the 
picture of what is called the Yihara of Chi-fin (Jeta).^ 
WTien Buddha ascended into the Triyastrinshus heavc'ns» 
to repeat the Law for the .sake of his mother, after 
uinot^r days absence, kingPrasAiiajit desiring to see him 
iguin, carved out of the sandal wood called (xdsircha- 

^ Jhi*^ is the Jetavona Vihdra pnviously (Ic.><’ribed. JI ion on Th 

it four or i»ve li in the sunu) dirt . Hon, which near enough for 
dcnt.ijieation. 

2 H loucu Thsing that thc^o pillars wor.‘ . • vonty feet high, an<l 

ad been* cvpca d by Asdka, On thi top of cm: bo a cuj ola or 

nnd V n Iht! otlirr u Fdi-^pbant. ((J.) snpp'isci- thai tin trunk of the 
• ! I pliant niig»’t hu,\e botn broken oil’nnd soFah Ilian l)'.f^^! mistuken it tur 

I. (i\. 

* Chi-iin, proWl.dy a contraciion of Ohi-to-ynen, tli ' garden of J Ota, #.«. 
Ot.ivaiia. 
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cliandana (ox-head) an image^ of the saint and placed 
it on the seat that he usually occupied. When Buddha 
returned and entered the Yihara, the image immediately 
quitting its place, \Yent forward to meet him. On this 
Buddha addressed these words to it, Return I pray you 
to your seat. After my Nirvana you will be the model 
from which all my followers (lit, the members of the four 
schools or classes) shall carve their images of me.’’ On 
this the Figure immediately returned to its seat. This 
image, as it was the very first made of all the figui’es 
of Buddha, is the one which all subsequent ages have 
followed as a model. Buddha subsequently removed 
and dvrelt in a small Vihara on the south side of the 
greater one, in a place quite separate from that occupied 
by the image, and about twenty paces from it. The 
Chi-fin Yihara originally hud seven stories. The mon- 
archs of all the surrounding countries and their inliabit- 
ants, vied with each other in presenting religious offer¬ 
ings at this spot. They decked the place with flags and 
silken canopies, they offered flowers and burnt incensi', 
whilst the lamps shone out day after day with unfading 
Bplendor. Unfortunately, a rat gnawing at the wick c»f 
one of the lamps caused it to set fire xo one of ^tho 
hanging canopies, and tliis resulted in a general con¬ 
flagration, and the entire destruction of the seven stories 
of iho Yihara. The kings and people of the fnirrounrl- 


1 Tli* iu-c<.>unt of ihU Htatu.* n rfiiiblcv tlint j^iven by Ilioucn Tl;«;ing 
(Jul. ii. rtlatinf- to Oudiaaria, of Kosumbi. 
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ing countries were all deeply grieved, supposing that 
the sanrlal wood figure had also been consumed. Four 
or five days afterwards, on opening the door of the 
eastern little chapel, they were surprised to behold the 
original figure there. All the people were filled vdth 
joy, and they agreed to re-build the chapel. Having 
completed two stories they removed the image from its 
uew situation back to where it was before. When Fah 
Hian and To Ching arrived at this chapel of Chi-fin, 
chey were much affected to think that this was the spot 
m which Buddha had passed twenty-five years of his 
life. Around them stood many strangers, all occupied 
in similar reflections. They had traversed a succession 
of strange countries. Perhaps they might bo spared to 
return home, perhaps they would die.^ Gazing thus 
upon the place where Buddha once dwelt, but was no 
longer to be seen, their hearts wei'e affocted with very 
lively regrt t. Whereupon the priests, belonging to 
that community, came forward and addressed Fah Ilian 
and his companion thus, From what country have you 
come? To which they replied, ‘‘We come from the 
land of II Then those priests, in astonishment, 

exclaimed, “Wonderful! to think that men from the 
remotest corner" of the earth should come so far as thi?^, 
from a desire to search for the l^awand then talking 
between themselves they said, “Our various Superiors 

* the phrase' ‘‘ wou is also (Chap, xii.) in tiiin M-nsc. 

* I hinn is conminnly spoken of as ilie •* xMiihJlo i ountry ; ” hul in trjls 
■v'oik it. IS eharaLi'jri.'^od as a Frontier country - in dcuicucc to the superuT 
cUinijs of India. 
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and Brethren who have succeeded one another in this 
place, from the earliest time till now, have none of them 
seen men of Han come so far as this before.^^ Four li 
to the N.W. of the Vihara is a copse called ‘^Becovered 
sight’^ (Aptanetravana, Jul. ii. 308), Originally there 
were five hundred blind men dwelling on this spot, who 
were in the habit of attending the Chapel. On one 
occasion Buddha declared the Law on their account, 
after listening to his sermon, they immediately recovered 
their sight. The blind men, overcome with joy, drove 
their staves into the earth and fell down on their faces 
in adoration. The staves forthwith took root and grew 
up to be great trees. The people, from a feeling of 
reverence, did not presume to cut them down, and so 
they grew and formed a grove, to which this name of 
‘‘ Ttecovered sight’’ was given. The priests of the 
chapel of Chi-an resort in great numbers to this shady 
copse to meditate after their midday meal. Six or seven 
li to the N.E. of the Vihara of Chi-uii is the site of the 
chapel which Yisaka-matawi' built (Jul. II. 305), and 
invited Buddha and the priests to occupy. The ruins 
of this chapel still exist.® The great Garden enclosure of 

^ Vi‘ riklja-tti itawi. i.e. mother Visukha, becaiuse she btcainc Mother or 
Superior of uU the irphsikhwirs or female fliseiplcs of Buddha. She was 
the dnuf^otor of a rich merchant (Dhananja) ; sIh- distributed mueli alms 
among the followers of Buddha and built a Yiliara for him i-allod the 
PuTvArdniu Ol.B. 220) i.e. eastern monastery. The direction given hy 
Fall Ilian, N .E., is probably corrr-er, as this would inchcate E. from the 
city. (ruiiriiMgliaiii profcis ) 

It wiM bo obterved that most of this translation dilfcrs from R. The 
word ''ku*’ used in th*. original, although ginerally u:vd adverbially, 





the Vihara of Chi-iin has two gates/ one opening towards 
the East the other towards the North. This garden is 
the plot of ground which the nobleman Sudatta bought, 
after covering it with gold coins. The chapel is placed 
^ the exact centre of it; it was here Buddha resided for 
a very long time and expounded the Law for the Salva¬ 
tion of men. Towers have been erected on the various 
spots where he v/alkod for exercise or sat down. These 
towers have all distinctive titles given them, as for 
example, the place where Buddha was accused of mur¬ 
dering the Chandilla woman.^ Leaving (the garden 
of) Chi-UP by the eastern gate, and going north seventy 
paces, on the west side of the road is the phtce where 
Buddha formerly held a discussion with the foDowers 
of the ninety-six heretical schools. The king of tho 
country, the chief ministers, the landowners and people 
all came in great numbers to hear him. At this time a 
woman, who was an unbeliever, called Chihchiinana,^ 


denoting a consoqucncc of an action,'* lius also the sense of ‘‘ ku,” ajicicnt 
or old. ’ 

It. translates this “the town has two pitcs,” which ha.s lai.'lrd (''nn- 
mug^iam in ^ 3,^3 Qf .Srdvasti (Arch. .Surv. Uep. 18t.»2-6c., 

^•B.diind tho convent is a narrow wh* re heretical 

liMbiuurharis killed an abandoned woman and hiiri^-d her at the foot of a 
tree, and tlun denonneed Buddha as a inurdi ar and adulicrcr. But above 
a.l their aocusatioiit: a voice from heaven doi'luicd. ‘ Tin- Biuiuiiaus are the 

oahimnY’” ii. 300). 

Tin hi-tory o! this wemau’s pluji to dofan.e Budtlha may ho rtad in 

(M.B. 27d). She is tlioro calhd Cbiuchi, and bv Jul. (ii. 
302) Tchiiatcha. 
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being filled with* jealousy, gathered up her clothes in a 
heap round her person so as to appear big with child, 
and then accused Buddha, in the midst of the great 
assembly, of having acted tov'ards her contrary to the 
Law. On this, Sekra, the heavenly king, taking the 
appearance of a white mouse, came and gnawed through 
the sash which bound the woman’s clothes up in the 
heap ; on this the whole fell down, and then the earth 
opened and she herself went down alive into UiAU 
Here also is the place where Devadatta,^ having poisoned 
his nails for the purpose of destroying Buddha, went 
down alive into Hell. J^lcn in after times signalised 
these various places so that they might be known. 
Where the discussion look pjace they raised a Chapel, 
which was more than six cheung (seventy feet) high, 
and witliin it placed a sitting figure of Buddha. To 
the east of the road is a Temple (Dev^laya) belonging to 
the heretics, which is named “ Shadow covered.” It is 

^ There were five persons living ui the time of Buddha of whom it is 
recorded they went do^VT^ uUvo into hell. 1. The noble Dliagineyv'a, W'ho 
attempted the virtue of tin priestess Uptdwun ; 2. Thf* Brahman jM^andi, 
who reviled Buddha for .-rveu days; Chiuchi, who brought a false 
ueeu.sation against Buddl-a; 4. Supra luiddha, the father-in-law of Buddha. 

Dr.vadatta, who aitemph.i to take ihelile of Buddha 61). 

« DevadatU was the son of Supra Buddha, the futhor-iu-1 in-of Sukya 
iJuddha (M,B. Cl). But another a. c.ount states that his father was 
J)ron<j«iana tho brother of Sudhudana Baja, Buddha’s I'ather (Jul. 
ii. 301). I would here remark, that General Gunniiighara has Mentihed 
the hpo'fs iiuiitioiied in the te\t, hut I am Uui prepared to aecept hi- tor- 
roi ti-‘ii of J .h Ilian's i-tatrmerit that the-r opot.s f«ro“nort!i oi tlio ea.st 
gate,” bceausr 1,- .-mppo- . la,. pjlgriiji to he speaking of thr gate of tho 
Vihuia, whereu . ho .ilbulea to the ea.st gate of the Garden. 
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just opposite tile Vihara erected on tlie place of the 
discussion, and of the same height. It has received the 
name of “ Shadow-covered,’’ from the fact that when 
the sun is in the west, the shadow of the Vihara of 
lluddha (the honourable of the age)^ covers the temple 
of the heretics, but when the sun is in the cast‘the 
shadow of the latter is bent to the north, and does not 
at all overshadow the chapel of Buddlia. Tlie heretics 
being in the habit of appointing persons to take care of 
their temple, to sweep and water it, to burn incense and 
light lamps for religious worshij), (it was found) that 
towards the approach of morning their lamps dis- 
at)pcared and were discovered in the middle of tlie 
Buddhist chapel. On this the Brahmans, being angry, 
said, ‘"These Shamans take our lamps for the purpose of 
their own religious worship, why do vrc not put a stoji 
to it V'' Whereupon, the Brabmans, placing themselves 
ill watch at night, saw how tho thing was done, for lo I 
their o^vn gods came and taking tho lamps ])rocecdcHl 
with them to the chapel of Buddha, and having three 
times moved round the building in solemn proce.ssion, 
and thus paid thoir homage to Buddha, they suddcnl}’’ 
disappeared. On this the Brahinaos, rocngnising the 
grea^.Tuss ot Buddha’s spiintual power, forsook tlicir 
families and became his disciples. Tradition says that 
about tlio time ■'.vhen these things happened, tliere 

' Tbi. i?. one of thcuomuion «of Uuddlio, " ^vo^ld-hunourc-*],‘’ or 
‘^honou’tu by cicn- (LOkajyC.-tu). 
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where ninety SangliarS.mas surrounding this chapel 
of Chi-iin, all of which, with one exception, were 
occupied by priests. In this country of mid-India 
there are ninety-six heretical sects,^ all of whoni 
.allow the reality of worldly phenomena. Each sect 
has its disciples who beg their food, but do not carry 
alms-dishes. They build hospices ^ by the side of 
solitary roads (lit. “houses of merit,'' i,e, for obtaining 
merit) for the shelter of travellers, where they may rest, 
sleep, eat and drink, and are supplied with all neces¬ 
saries. The followers of Buddlia also, as they pass to 
and fro, are entertained by them, only different arrange¬ 
ments are made for their convenience. Devadatta also 
has a body of disciples still existing; they pay religious 
reverence to the three past Buddhas,^ but not to S&kya 
Muni. 

Four li to the S.E. of Sravasti* is the place where the 
World-Honored one, stood by the side of the road when 
king Virotidhaka (Leou-li)^ wished to destroy the 

1 Tliase 8e(rtaric3 originated in times subsequent to Buddha; they were? 
offshoots from the six principal heretical Rchools named by Spence Ilnrdy 
(AI.B. 290). They arc calUil in general 'Tirthakas, although thiri tenn 
ought properly to be confined to Brahmana (Puro-livcra). 

2 PunyoKulas, i.e, hospices. 

» This is to Krakusanda Buddha, Kunaka Muni, and Kilsyapa Buddha. 

* Mr. T.aidlay’fl translation gives S.W. by mistake, the Froneb is 
corror.t, Cunningham has followt-d Laidluy. (Archmolog. Survey Report 
p. 46, { liol.) 

® 1 bi« King, who reigned at Koli, near Kapiluvjistu, and wiu* the son 
of Prn«6iiajit, e.^termiuttted iht family oi the SAkyaa, cf wlii. li Buddha was 
a ni(-ndM'r. It is to this circMiuiHt.incc that Wujjsiljuw (Dor Buddliisnxus. 
§ 11) atU'ibutci) the conversion of Buddha to a religious life. 
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country of the S4kya family on this spot there is a 
tower built. Fifty li to the west of the city we arrive 
at a town called To-wai,^ this was the original birth¬ 
place of Kasyapa Buddha. Towers are erected on the 
spot where he had an interview with his father and 
also where ho entered Nirvana. A great tower lias also 
been erected over the relics of the entire body of K4s- 
3 ’’apa Tath4gata,^ 

In the text “the country of She-i.” I have translated it the “country 
of the Sakya family,” although the equivalent of Sakya is not that used in 
the text, but it is phonetically of the same value, and therefore may re¬ 
present it. The expression “ i ” I take to bo ctjuivalent.to family or race. 
It is possible, liowever, the country may he called “She-i,” though I 
know not how to restore it. The capital of the Sdkyas was Kapiltmagafa 
(now called Nagar, near Basti) (C), 

^ 2 Cunningham (Rep. § 353) identifies this place with Tadwa, a village 
nine miles to the west of Sdhet-Mrihet. The Singhalese accounts state 
that Kusyapa Buddha was horn at Benares (M.B. 97). 

3 The title Tath&gato, corresponds to the Chinese “ju-lai,” i,e, “thus- 
come,” “ ho who has come according to expectation.” 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

Leaving tlie city of Sravasti, and going twelve 
yojanas to the south east, we arrive at a town called 
Na-pi-ka.^ This is the birthplace of Krakiichanda 
Buddha. There are towers erected on the spots where 
the interview between the father and son took place, 
and also Where ho entered Nirvana. Going north from 
this place less than one yojana, we arrive at a town^ 
where Kanakamuni Buddha was born 5 there are towers 
also erected here over similar places as the last. 

^ The Singhalese accounts states that Krakusaudu was born at ]VI6khalh, 
but where that was, or the Napika of the text, 1 am unable to find. 

* The birthplace of this Buddha (called by the Singhalese Konligamanal 
S6dhawati. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

Ehom tliis spot going eastward less than a yojana 
we arrive at the city of Ka-wei-lo-wei (Kapilavastu).^ 
In this city there is no government or people, it is 
just like a great desert. There is simply a congre¬ 
gation of priests and about ten families of lay j3eoplG. 
In the place where stand the ruins of the palace of Sud- 
hddana,^ there is a pictui-e of the Prince-apparent and 
his mother, (supposed to be) taken at the time of his 
miraculous conception.^ The Prince is represented 
as descending towards his mother, riding on a white 
elephant. Towers have been erected on the following 
spots—where tlie royal Prince left the city by the 
Eastern gate,^ where he saw the sick man, and where 

1 Ka-wai-lo-woi, e^^ldeIltly a mistake for Ka-pi-lo-wci, r. e. the city of 
Kapilu (Kapilavastou), correspoudinp: to the Mongolian Kabalik, and the 
Ncpuh sc Kapilapiira. This city, which ia the birthphice of Buddha, was 
situated about siAty miles udove Gorackpur on the river Ilapti. 

« Buddha’s father. 

3 Th<' fable relates tliat Bodhisntwa doscoiidc-d from the Tusitn heaven, 

I in the shape of a white elephant, surroundetl by light like tho sun, 
and entered the left side of his mother. But in the text he descrilH-d 
as dc 5 C<'iiding scaied or an elephant, which account seems far more natural. 
[Vide I^alita Vislara, r. 61, and also Life of Sakya Tathugata, 11.A.S. 
Journal, § 10.) 

i This refers to the nuiversoUy received account of Sakya’*. conversion. 
It may he read in extenso, in the I.,alita Vistaro. and Spenco Ilnnly. In 
brief, the account states that Sakya had beeu carefully gu;u-ded by his 
father, and kept in a secluded palace, surrounded by every luxury, (th 
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te caused Kis chariot to turn and take him back to his 
Palace. There are also towers erected on the following 
spots—at the place where the (Rishi) Asita' calculated 
the horoscope of the royal Prince; where Wanda® and 
the others struck the elephant and seized it; where the 
arrow® going south-east thirty li, entered the earth, from 
which bubbled up a fountain of water, which, in after 

ono ocemon having gone out for a ride, he passed in succession an old 
man, a sick man, a dead man, and a Shaman. Being impressed by the 
sights, and cotvinced of the vanity of all earthly sources of happiness, 
he entered on a religious life {vide Life of Buddlia, from the Chinese, § 31). 
This account of Sakya’s conversion wiis so generally known and accepted 
in Europe in the Middle Ages, that in a work of Metaphrastus (technically 
known as “ the Paradise”), a Christian writer of about the tenth century, 
this part of Sakya’s history is referred to a Christian monarch of India 
knoTi^Ti as Joasaph {vide The Paradise. Venice, 1856). 

1 In the original the name of this RLshi is A-i. lie is probably the same 
as Asita mentioned in the Lalita Vistai'a (and Life of Buddlia, from 
the Chinese, § 23). Having been summoned to predict the clvld’s 
fortune, he declared from the marks on his person that he would become 
a supreme Buddha. 

* The story referred to here, is this, “ The royal Prince, with his cousin 
Nanda and his uncle DSvadatta, leaving the grounds where some athletic 
spc)rts hod been held, Devadatta paw a great elephant standing in the 
gateway; hitting it mth his fist he killed it. Then Nanda seeing the 
carcase lying in the road, seized it with his hand and dragged it on ono 
side, /fterwuxds the royal Prince, passing by the carcase, raised it with 
one hand and hurled it outside the city walls, and where it fell it indented 
the earth so that the place was called the elephant dyke (Hastigartu) 
(Jid. ii. 313). 

3 “ 'rhe royal Prince when he was fifteen years old contoudi'd with all 
t>ie Sfikyas in athletic sports. He drew a bow and with one arrow pei- 
foruted beven gulden drums, and with another seven iron blocks. 'Ilu-Mf 
. arrows pus-^ing through the targets went in a south-east direction and 

stuck in the earth, from these spots two fountains of water gushed.” 
Shiiig To, § 27. 
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gGD ©rations, was used as a well for travellers to drink 
at; also on the spot where Buddha, after arriving at 
Supreme Wisdom, met his father;^ where the five hun¬ 
dred Sukyas,- having embraced the faith, paid reverence 
to Upali; at the place where the earth shook six times in 
succession; at the place where Buddha expounded the 
Law on behalf of all the Devas, whilst the four Heavenly 
Kings guarded the four gates of the hall, so that his 
father could not enter; at the place where Maha Praja- 
pati^ presented Buddha with a Saiighati'^ whilst he 
'was sitting under a Nyagr6dha^ tree, with his face 
to the East, which tree still exists; at the place where 
Yirohdhaka Raja killed the offspring of the Sfikyas,® 
who had previously entered on the path Sr^tapanna. 
All these towers are still in existence. A few li to the 
north-east of the city is the royal field, where the 
Prince, sitting underneath a tree, watched a ploughing 
match. Fifty li to the east of the city is the royal 
garden, called Lumbini; it was here the Queen en- 

' The account of this interview may be read (M. B. 200). 

“ Vide M. B. 309. The events named in the text may all be found in 
the Life of Buddhu in Spence Hardy. 

8 Maha Prajapati, the aunt of Buddha, also called Gdutaml (Lai. Vistara). 

* The Sanghdti, the cloak or mantle of the Buddhist priests. 

® The trees in the Nyag^rodha garden, near Kapilavustu (M.B. 200). 

® Viroddhakha carried away hvo hundrctl of tlio female Sakyaa, in (^-der 
to introduce them into his harem. On their renisal to submit to such 
di-igrace, they were cruelly mutilated and left to die. Whilst in this state 
they were able to believe in Buddha and attained the condition of Devas 
(Jul. ii. 307). 

‘ Tlio Lumbini garden, situated between Kapila-vastu and Koli, to 
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tered tlie bath to wash herself, and having come out on 
the northern side, advanced twenty paces, and then 
holding a branch of the (Sala)^ tree in her hand, 
brought forth the Prince. "When born he walked 
seven^ steps; two dragon Kings washed the Prince’s 
body,—the place where this occurred was afterwards 
converted into a well, from which the priests draw 
their drinking water. All the Buddhas have four 
places universally determined for them: 1. The place 
for arriving at Supreme Wisdom; 2. The placed for 
turning the Vheel of the Law; 3. The place for ex¬ 
pounding the true principles of the Law, and refuting 
the heretics; 4. The place for descending to earth 
after going into the Ti'iyastrihshas heaven to explain 
the Law to their mothers. With respect to other 
places, they are chosen according to the time when the 
several Buddlias come into the world. The country 
of Kapila-vastou is now a great desert, you seldom 
meet any people on the roads, for they are much in 
dread of the white elephants and the lions (which 
frequent the neighbourhood), and render it impossible 
to travel negligently. Going east five yojanas from 


whicli the inhabitants of both cities were accustomed to resort for re¬ 
creation (M. B. 144), 

1 The S^la f ree, the Shorea robusia. 

* All these particulars may be read in the several lives of Buddha 
already alluded to, 

* To uirn the wheel of the Law is h Buddhist expression, denoting the 
continuity and identity of all Buddhist doctrine. 
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the place where Buddha was born, ther(5 is a country 
called Lan-mo (E-amagr^ma).^ 

^ The distance here given between Kapilavastu and RumagrSma, 
corresponds to the 200 li of Ilioucn Thsang. This place is identical with 
Earaagamo of the Mahawanso. In that work the relic tower of Eiima- 
gamo is spoken of as being on the banks of the Ganges, Le. one of the 
affluents of the Ganges, most probably the small affluent above the Little 
Gandak River {vide Laidlay’s Notes). I do not see, however, how Mr. 
Laidlay can refer this tower to the Gogra River. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

The King of thife country obtained one share of the 
Eelics of Buddha’s body.^ On his return home he 
built a tower (over these relics), which is the same as 
the Tower of Ramagrama. By the side of it is a tank, 
in the middle of which resides a Dragon,^ who con¬ 
stantly guards and protects the tower, and performs 
religious service in it, morning and night. When King 
As6ka was born (and came to the throne), he wished 
to destroy the eight towers (which had been erected 
over the different portions of the relics), and to build 
eighty-four thousand others (throughout the land). 
Having destroyed seven of them, he next proceeded to 
treat this one in the same way The Dragon therefore 
assumed a body,^ and conducted the King within his 
abode, and having exhibited to him all the vessels and 
appliances he used in his religious services, ho ad¬ 
dressed the King, and said: “ If you can excel me in 
these particulars, then you may destroy the tower, go 
and do so at once, I will have no quarrel with you.” 
King Asoka, knowing that these vessels were of no 

' The relics of Buddha after his cremation -were divided into eight parts, 
and one part given to each of the eight claimants {vide M. B, 361), 

» For another account of this fable, Jul. ii. 327. 

* Namely that of a Br&hman {vide Jul. ut supra). 
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hiunaiL workmansbip, immediately returned to his home 
(without carrying his purpose into execution). In the 
midst of this (sacred spot) grass and weeds wOre aUowed 
to grow. There was no one either to water it or sweep 
it; but ever and anon a herd of elephants, carrying 
water in their tinmks, piously watered the ground, and 
also brought all sorts of flowers and perfumes to pay 
religious worship at the Tower. Buddliist pilgrims 
from all countries came here to pay their vows and 
worship at the shrine. On one occasion some of these 
(or, one of these) met the elephants, and being veiy 
much frightened, concealed themselves amongst the 
trees. They then saw the elephants perform their 
Service according to the Law. The disciples of Buddha 
on this were greatly affected. They grieved to think 
that in this sacred spot there was neither temple 
uor priests to perform religious service, so that the 
very elephants bad to water and sweep it. On this 
thev immediately gave up the groat Precepts' of the 
lay disciple, and took upon them the vows« of a Sama- 

I Thut is, tho fivo great precepts which bind tho lay disciples (t.c. 
tho Updsuka and TTpdsikawa). 1. Not to^kill; 2. Not to commit adul- 
kiy; 3. Not to steal; 4. Not to lie or slander; 6. Not to drink lutoxi- 

catiucr diinks. . , . « \ 

a I'ho ten rules of the Norice (vShami or Shannm, ue. ».aimmeras) 
rsmiire not only abstinence from adultcrons infrrcouiso, but stnet celibacy. 
And bcaides the five mentioned above, 6. Not to use perfumery or flower, 
for ornament; 7. Not to witness theatrical performances; 8, Not to 
occupy ft luxurious couch; 9. Not to cat at forbiddeu hours, 1 . 1.00 
poi» 3 eit 3 money or precious goods. I need scarcely pidnt to the collision 
which M. lOaproth has introduced into this chapter, by suppobing tho 
text to refer to Tauist pricets. 
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nora. They then began to pluck xip the brushwood, 
level the ground, and arrange the place so that it 
became neat and clean. They further stimulated the 
King of the coug^ry to help make residences for the 
pnests. ^ Moreover, they built a temple, in which priests 
still reside. From about the time when these things 
occurred there has been a regular succession of priests 
till now, only the Superior of the temple has always 
been a Samanera. Three ydjanas^ east of this place is 
the spot whene the royal Prince dismissed his charioteer 
Tchandaka® and the royal horse, previous to their 
return. Hero also is erected a tower. 


Hiontn nsang makes the distance one hundred li in the same 
dircchon. The two accounts therefore correspond. This distance and 
tocfton will place us immediately between the smaU affluent on which 
Ramagi-ama stood and the Little Gandak River. 

2 The charioteer was called Chandaka and the horse Kanika. The 
common account states that the royal Prince traveUed eight hundred li 
through the air on the night when he left his home, and on arriving at 
the ^nowy Mountains he dismissed his charioteer saying, “ Go now, return 
with he hor«, Kamka. lUffleult as the task has been you have accomplished 
’n Chandaka ftUtd with grief repUed, “WTio 

sMl be my master now, returning alone to the Palace?” (ShingTo, {SCI 
(rwftj also Jul. ii. 330.) ^ V'^o.; 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

Pkoceeding eastward from this plac^j^our yojanas^ 
we arri\;e at the tower raised over the ashes selected 
after the burning of Buddha’s body. Here also is 
a Sangharama. Again advancing twelve yojanas^ to 

^ nioiicn Tlisang makes the distance to this spot 180 li, ^'hich would 
nearly correspond with four-yojanas. According to him, however, the 
direction is S.E. instead of E.; and considering the situation of Xusi- 
iiugara (Kasiu) in tho following section, this must have been the 
direction. Ills I'ccouut is as follows: — “ To tho S.E. of the tower 
constructed on the spot where the royal l*rince cut o£f his locks, after 
travelling over a wild country for 180 or 190 li, wo arrive at a wood 
of Nyagrddha trees. Here there is n tower of about thirty feet in 
height. Alter the Nirvana of Buddha, when hi.s relies were divide^l, the 
Bnihnuins having received none, wont to tho place of the cremation and 
collected tho n.she.s and einder.s, aj)d having brought them to their place, 
they built this tower over them. Wonderful miracles of healing arc 
wrought by their eflicacy” (Jul. ii. 332). This fable is also found in the 
Lalita VTstara, p. 42t5. 

2 This distance is a misprint in the original, derived either from the 
previous twelve yojanas recorded fi’oni Kapilavastu, or else from the same 
dibhincc mentioned sub^-npieutly. ITiouen Thsang pl.i ts Kusiuagara to 
the N.E. ut the “Tower of tho Ashes,” hut r<*ccrti< no distance. lie 
merely moutious a dangerous and difficult fore->t through which he 
tra\oiled (Jul. ii. 333). But in tho Life of Hionon Thsang it is said that 
tho kingdom ..f Kusinjigara borders on the forest, which ixteuds for one 
hundred li to the cost of UaniagTaraa (Jul. i. 130). I have failed, 
however, to verify the statement of ]M. V. Sr. IMartin, that Hiouen Thsang 
repeats his account of the ‘‘Tower of the Ashvs” in his list of buildings 
near Kusinagara {vide Jul. iii. 3o7 n). The silt; of the city of Knsinagara 
has been id«-TitiruHl by Cunningham and others, with ibutof a village called 
Knsia, thirty-fivo miles to the east of Goruckpur, on tho borders of the 
Little (rauJak River. V. St. Martin places it fifty miles S.E. of GOruck- 
pfir (Jul. iii. 358), and only two or three li from the Tower of Ashes. 
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tlie eastward we arrive at the town of Xusinagara. 
To the north of this town, on the place where the 
world-honoured Buddha, lying by the side of the 
Hiranj^’avati Biver,^ with his head to the North, and a 
Sal tree on either side of him, entered Nirvana. Also 
in the place where Subhadra^ was converted, the very 
last of all his disciples. Also where, for seven days, 
they paid reverence to the world-honoured Buddha, 
lying in his golden cofiBn.^ Also where Vajrapani 
threw down^his golden mace, and where the eight 
kings divided the relics ; in each of the above places 
towers have been raised and Sangh^ramas built, which 
still exist. In this city also there are but few in¬ 
habitants ; such families as there are are connected with 
the resident congregation of priests. Going south-east"^ 
twelve yojanas from this place we arrive at the spot 
where all the Litchavas,^ desiring to follow Buddha to 


1 Otherwise called the Adjitayati, identical with the Little Cfandak 
River. 

2 Subhi^ra was an old Brahman, aged eighty-one, and was the last con¬ 
vert of Buddha previous to his Nirvana (Jul. ii. 339). 

3 For an account of Buddha’s death, eoo Spence Hardy (M.B, 352) and 
(Jul. ii. 840). 

3 Laidlay has hy mistake translated the French S.W. instead of S.E. 
But the French editors have also mistranslated tho distance, which is 
twelve yOjanas and not twenty. W^o have thus uinoteen yojanas between 
Ka«inagara (Kaeia) and Vaisiili (Besarh), which is as nearly correct aa 
poBsible. 

3 I'he liitchavas or Lichawi princes, were residents of Yuisiili, who 
founded that city and shared its government (M. B. 236 «.). The city ol 
Vaisiili is mentioned in the following section. In the time of Buddha 
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the scene of his Nirvana, were forbidden to do so. On 
account of their great 'affection to Buddha they were 
unwilling to go back, on which Buddha caused to 
appear between them and him a great and deeply- 
scarped river, which they could not cross. He 
then left with them his alms-bowl as a memorial, 
and exhorted them to return to their houses. On 
this they went back and erected a stone pillar, on 
which they engraved an inscription (to the above 
effect). 

there were 7707 of these Litchavas, resident in Vaisali, and each in his 
separate palace. The translation I here give differs vridely from the 
French, 





CHAPTER XXV. 

Going eastward from this spot five yojanas we arrive 
at the country of Y^isali.^ To the north of the city 
of this name (or, to the North of the capital city 
of YaisMi) there is the Yihara of the great forest- 
(Mahavana Yihara) which has a double tower ^ (or a 
tower of two stories). This chapel was once occupied 
by Buddha.^ Here also is the tower which was built 
over half the body of Ananda.^ ’Within this city 
dwelt Amradarik^,® who built a tower in honour of 
Buddha, the ruins of which still exist. Three li to the 
south of the city, on the west side of the road, is the 
garden which Amrad^rika presented to Buddha as a 

^ Yuitjali, a very famous city in the BudcUiist Uecords. Cunningham 
identifies it ^nth the present Bosiirli, twenty miles north of ITujipdr. 

2 Tins chapel was situated in the neighbourhood of the present village 
of Bakhra, al)»»ut +wo miles N.N.W. of Besarh. It is alludwi to in the 
Kinghales<‘ Kecords as the Mahavano Vihuro. From Bumouf wo find it 
was built by the side of a Tank knomi as the Markata-lirada, or Monkey 
Tank (IntriKl. to Indian Bud., p. 7-i) (M. B. SoG). 

3 TTiis tower is called by Bumouf the Kutagara Hall, t.s. Upper 
Storied Ilall. 

♦ Numely, during the fifth year of his teaching. 

» Vide Chap. 20. 

® That I-, the tlaughter of the fimra or mango tree. There arc two 
fn!)i ‘ onnt'Cted with the miraculous birth of this female from the tree 
{vide Jul. ii. 088 >».). The garden 7 , hich she presented to Buddha is called 
the Aijiravana. She is also called Ambapfili (M.B. 460). 
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place for hiin to rest in. When Buddha was about to 
enter Nirvana, accompanied by his disciples, he left 
Vaisali by the western gate, and turning his body to 
the right as a token of respect^ (Pradakshana) he 
beheld the city and thus addressed his followers: 

In this place I have performed the last religious act 
of my earthly career.’’ Men afterwards raised a Tower 
on this spot. Three li to the north-west of the city is 
a tower called tlie tower of the deposited bows and 
clubs.” The origin of this name was as follows: 

On one of the superior affl-uents of the river Granges 
there was a certain country ruled by a king. One of 
the concubines of this monarch gave birth to an un¬ 
formed foetus, whereupon the wife of the king, being 
filled with jealousy, said, “Your conception is one of 
very bad omen.”^ So they immediately closed it up 
in a box of wood and cast it into the middle of the 
Ganges. Lower down the stream there was a certain 
Pt^jah, who, as ho was taking a tour of observation, 
c iught sight of the wooden box as it floated on the 
surface of the stream. On bringing it to the shore 
and opening it, to see what was inside, he beheld a 
thousand bltle children very fair and just of a size* 
The king hereupon took them and brought them up. 

1 So I would translate tlie passage, altheugh Mr. Laidlay has an in¬ 
genious note on the eubjoct. Turning to tlio right in token of respect is a 
well-known Buddhist custom (Jul. iii. 651). 

* This absurd legend is otherwise given by S. Hardy, but the account 
is equally mon strous (M.B. 236 «.). 
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Afterwards, when they grew np, they turned out to be 
very brave and warlike, and were victorious over all 
whom they went to attack. In process of time thev 
marched against the kingdom of the monarch, their 
father. The king was filled with great consternation 
in anticipation of their approach. On this his concu¬ 
bine asked the Rajah why he was so terrified, to whom 
he replied, “ The king of that country has a thousand 
sons, brave and warHko beyond compare, and these 
are coming to waste ray territories, this is why I am 
alarmed.” To this the concubine replied, “ Fear not! 
but erect on the east of the city a high tower, and 
when the robbers come, place me on the top of it, 
and I will restrain them.” The king ^did as she 
requested, and when the invaders arrived the concu¬ 
bine, from the top of the tower, addressed them, sajdng, 
“Are you my children all ? Then why are you en¬ 
gaged in such rebellious acts as these ?” They replied, 
“Who are you, that say you are our mother?” The 
concubine replied, “ If ye wall not believe me, all of 
you look up towards me, and open your mouths.” On 
this the concubine, with both her hands, compressed 
her breasts, and from each breast forth>vith proceeded 
five hundred jets of milk, which fell into the mouths 
of her thousand sons. On th's the robbers, perceiving 
that she was indeed their mother, immediately laid 
down their bows and clubs. The two royal fathers, by 
a consideration of those circumstances, were able to 
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arrive at the condition of Pratyeka Buddhas, and two 
Towers, erected in their honour, remain- to the present 
day. In after times, when the world-honoured Buddha 
arrived at Supreme Reason, he addressed all his dis¬ 
ciples in these words, and said, ‘‘Tliis is the place 
where I formerly laid aside my how and my cluh.^^ 
Men in after times, coming to know this, founded a 
Tower in this place, and hence the name given to it.- 
The thousand young children are in truth the thousand 
Buddhas of this Bhadra Kalpa. Buddha, when stand¬ 
ing beside this tower, addressed Ananda in these words, 
“After three months I must enter Nirvana,'' on wliich 
occasion M4ra Baja so fascinated the mind of Anfi.nda 
that he did not request Buddha to remain in tlie world.^ 
(iolng oast from this point three or four li there is a 
tower. One hundred years ^ after the Nirvana of 
Buddha there were at Yaisali certain Bilcshus who 
violated tht' rules of the Yinaya by their conduct, 
in ten particulars, justifying themselves by saying 

^ Had ho douo uo wc aro required to beliove that Buddha would not 
hare died. 

* This refers to the second pp'cat Council of the Buddhist church. Ac- 
conling to Siu^lialoso authorities (Mahuwansn) there were three great 
convocations or councils: 1. At Bajagiiha, immediately after Buddha’s 
death, t->compile tlleautUo^is^.d Scriptures; 2. At Viiistili,underKalasoka, 
to refute cevtuin errom that had crept into tho church; 3. Under the 
Great AsOka (I)liarmisoka), at Pataliputra. But tho northern accounts 
know nothing of Ha A? "ka, hut place tho second council at Vuifalli, 
imder AsOka (Dhnimdsokhft), and the third they refer to the time of 
Kauishka, 400 years after the 
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tnat Buddha had said ^^thus it was/^^ at which time 
all the Bahats and the orthodox Bikshus, making an 
assembly of seven hundred ecclesiastics and more, com¬ 
pared and collated the Yinaya Pitaka afresh. After¬ 
wards men erected a tower on this spot, which still 
exists, 

' This alludes to the well-kuown phrase, used to indicate the tnio 
words of Buddha, “Thus (ju ahi) have I heard(evam mayh s'rutam). 
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m’otng four yojanas east^ of this, we arrive at the 
confluence of the five rivers^ When Ananda was going 
from the coxmtry of Magadha towards Vaisali, desiring 
to enter Nirvana, all the D^vas acquainted king Aj&sat" 
of it. The king immediately placed himself at the head 
of his troops, set out after him and arrived at (or, to¬ 
wards) the banks of the river. All the Litchhavas of 
A ilihall, hearing tfiat Ananda was coming, likewise set 
out to meet him and arrived at the side of the river. 
Aiiauda then reflected that if he were to advance, king 
Aj.’ it would be much grieved, and if he should go 
O ' 1. then the Litchhavas would bo indignant. Being 
; r]*iexcd he forthwith entered the Samiidhi,^ called the 
“brilliancy of flame,’’ consmning his body, and entered 

^ M\ copy of the ori^nal sav’s ‘Agoing' cast,” yet as this is omitted in 
the I imeh vtTrfion, it is possible mine is WTong. Certainly the direction 
froT:' \ disiU to the conduenco of the livors near Patna, \s oald rather be 
Oifln east. 

* 'illat is Ajiltasatrn, the son of Bimbasara, king of Magadha, the 
country south of the river Gauges, now called Bchiir. According to 
Hiii I )!' records he ilourished about 250 years before Chandxagupta, t,e. 
: j'.. 'o’O. 

.S iMiidhi is u state of complete c-cstnsy, in which the soul, or spiritual 
joi . i’ of Ihc agent, is wrapt away from the bi*fly, and aseumes a condition 
< oi pi'iiding t# the character of the ecstacy enjoyed. Here the Sarnddhi 
‘1 i <1 that of ‘‘Fire” (Aguidh&tou), 
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Nirvana in the very midst of the river. His body was 
divided into two parts, pne part was found on either 
side of the river,so ^the two kings, each taking the relics 
of half his body, refurjied and erected towers over them. 
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CpossiNo tlie river, and proceediDg towards the south 
one yojana, w’o arrive at Magadha, and the town of 
Pa-liu-fou (Patna).^ This is the town in which king 
Asoka reigned. In the middle of the city is the 
royal palace, the different parts of which he com¬ 
missioned the genii (demons) to construct. The massive 
stones of w^hich the walls are made, the doorways and 
the sculptured towers, are no human work. The ruins 
of this palace still exist. The younger bi-other^ of king 
Asoka liaving arrived at the dignity of a Rahat, was in 
the habit of residing in the hill Khi-chi-kiu**^ (Gridhra- 
khta), finding his chief delight in silent contemplation. 

' Tlib is the ria\ifxBoepa of Arrian (Indica), which ho places in the 
torritoricK of tho Phl-ju (Yrijjis ?), and just at the junction oftho Errano- 
hoas with the Ganges. Taking the fonner rivor to represent the Sdiie, and 
boaring in mind that the mouth of the Sdne i" now some twenty niih’s 
to the w'o^st of its former course (V". St. Martin, Jul. iii. 37d, w.), the 
positif^n of the modem Patna will corre.spoiid with the ancient town. 
This city, which is othenvise called Kuioiraapdra (the city of tlowcrs), W'tis 
not iaexititcn c in Buddha’s time: there was, however, a small fort erect<^ 
on the site, to cheek the encroachments of the Litchbavas ot \ tiisali. and in 
the interval between Buddba’a death and the arrival of the Greek embassy 
to Cbandrugnpta under Mogasthc’ics, this fort had incroased into a vast and 
important city (jKyojTrj TroAir IrSonrm eart na\ifiPoOpa}» 

Ileferring probably to M.ihdndni, who became the celebrated apostle 
of Buddhism to Ceylon. In the Singhalese recortls ho is indeed spuken of 
ns tho son of Asoku; but a.s lliouen Thsang CTcprcs^ly designates him 
Alo-hi-iu-to-lo, there can bo no doubt of tho allusion. • 

** The Vulture’s Peak,—^wiU bo mentionixl again in Chap. 29. 
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The king, having a great regard and reverence for his 
brother, requested bim to come to his house to receive 
(or present) his religious offerings. His brother, pleased 
with his tranquility in the mountain, declined the invi¬ 
tation. The king then addressed his brother, saying; 
‘‘If you will only accept my invitation, I will make for 
you a hill within the city.^’ The king then, providing 
all sorts of meat and drink, invited the Genii to come, 
addressing them thus, “ I beg you all to accept my 
invitation for to-morrow, but as there are no seats (fit 
for you), I'niust request you each to bring his own.’’ 
On the morrow all the great Genii came, each one 
bringing with him a great stone, four or five paces 
square. Immediately after the feast (the session), he 
deputed the Genii to pile up the great stones and 
make a mountain of them, and at tlie base of the 
mountain vrith five great square stones to make a Rock 
chamber, in length about thirty-five feet and in breadth 
tw'enly-two feet, and in height eleven feet or so. 

In this city {i.e, of P^teUpoiitra or Patna) once 
lived a certain Brahman,^ called Lo-tai-sz-pi-mi,^ of 
large mind and extensive knowledge, and attached 

* 'i'his passapjo is ob?curo in conscqucncft of tlio iiiicertainty of the time 
\^hen this celebrated Rrilhman (i.e. a disciple, who had been a Brilhman) 
lived. Most probably Fah Hiaii alludes to him, as then existing, and in 
m jrc than one respect las descrip’ion agrees with the account wo have of 
Huddha Gh68a, the celebrated translator of the Singhalese Buddhist 
Srripturos into Pali, who certainly must have been H^ung, probably at 
Patiifi, at the tine when Fob Hian visited the pluec. 

* I offer no very satisfactory opiuiou as to the correct restoration 
of this name. It may bo, perhaps, Arta Svdmin, that is, as we should 

miy, Chief Pandit. 
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to the Great Vehicle. There was nothing with 
which he was unacquainted, and he lived apart oc¬ 
cupied in silent meditation. The King of the country 
'honoured and respected him, as his religious superior 
{OxiYu), If he went to saluto him he did not dare 
to sit down in his presence. If the King, from a feel¬ 
ing of aftectionate esteem, took him by the hand, the 
lirahman immediately washed himself from head to 
toot. For something like fifty years the whole country 
looked up to this man and placed its confidence on him 
alone. Ho mightily extended the influence of the Law 
of Buddha, so that the heretics were unable to obtain 
: ny advantage at all over the priesthood. 

By the side of the tower of king Asoka is built 
i Saiigharrvma belonging to the Greater Vehicle, very 
imposing and elegant. There is also a Temple be- 
hmging to the Little Vehicle. Together they contain 
bout six or seven hundred priests, all of them ex- 
< eedingl} ^^ t•ll conducted. In the College attached to 
the temple one may see eminent Shamans from every 
Hiiarter of the world, and whatever scholars there arc 
v.ho seek for instruction, they all flock to this temple. 
Iho Braliraau teacher^ (of whom wo have just spoken) 
i also called Manjusri.^ The groat bhamans of the 

^ The French version renders this passnfre “ The 7'instcrs of the sons of 
'.rahmans arc enllad also Mimjusri;” hut I conceive the translalion I 
;« ive adopted h*u;;e out by the and w certainly i..ore natural. 

j Manjusri, as before cxpluiin d, is a semi- historical character. If in 
i!.c text the reference is to some great Tenchcr who lived in tomier times, 
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country, and all- the Bikshus attached to the Great 
Vehicle,,universally esteem and reverence him; more¬ 
over he resides in this SangharS,ma. Of all the king¬ 
doms of mid-India, the towns of this country arc espe¬ 
cially large. The people are rich and prosperous ani vir¬ 
tuous. Every year on the eighth day of the second month 
there is a procession of Images. On this occasion, they 
construct a four-wheeled car, and erect upon it a tower 
of five stages, composed of bamboos lashed together, the 
whole being supported by a centre post resembling a 
large speaV with three points, in height twenty-two feet 
and more. So it resembles a- Pagoda. They then cover 
it over with fine-white linen, on which they afterwards 
paint all sorts of gaily-colourcd pictures. Having made 
figures of all the Devas, and decorated them with gold, 
silver,,and coloured glass (lapis lazuli),-they place them 
under canopies of embi'oidered silk. Then at the four 
corners (of the car) they construct niches (shrines) in 
which they place figures of Buddha, in a sitting posture, 
with a B6dhisatwa standing in attendance. There arc 
perhaps twenty cars thus prepared, and decorated each 
one differently from the rest. During' the day of the 
procession, both priests and laymen assemble in groat 
numbers. There are all sorts of games and. amusements 
(for the latter), whilst the former offer flowers and 

i.e. before Fall Hiao, then, it may be, this por«on was the original bearer of 
the name, and ihe nonreo of many related of MaGjiisrl, the Apostle 

of Nipal and Thibet. 
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incense in religious worship. The Bramacharis (sons 
or disciples of Brahmans) come forth to salute Buddha, 
and one after the other the cars enter the city. After 
coining into the town they take up their several 
positions. Then all night long the people burn lamps,^ 
indulge in games, and make religious offerings. Such 
is the custom of all those who assemble on this occasion 
from the different comitries round about. The respec¬ 
tive nobles and lando\vners of this country have foimded 
hospitals within the city,^ to which the poor of all 
countries, the destitute, cripples, and the diseased, may 
repair (for shelter). They receive every kind of re¬ 
quisite help gratuitously. Physicians inspect their 
diseases, and according to their cases order them food 
and drink, medicine or decoctions, every thing in fact 
that may contribute to their ease. When cured they 
depart at their own convenience. Iving Asoka having 
destroyed seven (of the original) pagodas, constructed 
84,000 others.^ Tlio very first which he built is the 
great tower which stands about three li to the south 

' From the whole of this account^ it would seem that the Buddhist 
worship hud alreedy b(*sruii to dcgcnoriito troin it< priiiiitive siniplieitj 
-overity. PI tuul nia-jic oud ooncorU nio striitly I'orbidden by l!u; 
ink • cif the Order. Wo.rau begin to see how Buddhkm lapsed into .-kvit.' 
■>7or;.iiip, andUually info the horrors of Jaganhth, 

^ They were probably tirst instituted by Asoka, as we road intlu: Tdi. i., 
tnd thoir e\isk‘nce in this city of A^oka U thcrofore only natural. These 
’ ospitalfi arc distiudivily lV,.ddhist. The hosi'iees fuundrd by Brahmans 
were houHos of r-btltor and entertainment for tiavolh rs, raih( v than plaucs 
'or the restoraiiou of tile siok. 

^ The number here spoken of is of course conYcntionul. Buddhists say 
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of this city. In front of this pagoda is an impression 
of Buddha’s foot, (over which) they have raised a chapel, 
the gate of which faces the north. To the south of the 
tower is a stone pillar, about a chang and a half in 
girth (eighteen feet),^ and three chang or so in height 
(thirty-five feet). On the surface of this pillar is an 
inscription to the following effect,^ King AsOka pre¬ 
sented the whole of Jambudwipa to the priests of the 
Four Quarters, and redeemed it again with money, and 
this he d^d four times.” Three or four himdred paces 


there are 84,000 sources of sin or trouble in the world, and 84,000 methods 
of salvation. "With respect to the erection of these pagodas the Chinese 
account is tliis, “ One hundred years after the division of the relics, there 
arose an iron-wheel king called Asoka (a-yu). lie was the grandson of 
A-che'-si (Ajatasatru) (sic). He erected all the stiipas of the five Indies. 
He moreover took tho relics from the Dragon Palaces. lie then com¬ 
missioned the king of the demons to take small fragments of the seven 
precious substances and in one night to perfect 84,000 stupsis. This Avas 
done. There was a Rabat called Yasna, who, spreading out his five fingers 
like the spok< » of a wheel, scattered rays of ll^ht from their points in 
84,000 directions, and who ordered tho flying demons (Yakshas) each one 
to follow a ray, and erect a stupa wherever it alighted, and so throughout 
Jambudwipa w'crc they constructed” (Life of Ruddha, § 170). It has been 
conjer tured that the allusion in tho latter portion of this account is to the 
discovery of the art of writing, and the consequent edicts which were 
issued. The rays of light from the fingers of Yjisua, might easily be sup¬ 
posed to refer to the vowels used in tho Edict character. 

1 The French version gives “ four or five chang in circumference,” mis¬ 
taking tho mode of Chim Jie notation. 

2 Hiouen I'hsang speaks of this inscription (Jnl.ii. 423). lie states that 
in his time it was incomplete and mutilated. The pui'i)ort of it was this, 
“ King AsOka, gift^*d with invincible faith, has given thrice tlic wlirfle 
of Jambudwipa to Ruddho, the Law and the Asscnhly, and three times 
has redeemed it with all the valuable property in his possession.” 
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nortli of the pagoda is the spot where As6ka was 
horn (or resided). On this spot he raised the city of 
Ni-lai^i and in the midst of it erected a stone pillar also 
tihout thirty-five feet in height, on the top of which 
ho placed the figure of a lion, and also engraved an 
historical record on the front of the pillar, giving an 
actiount of the successive events connected with the citj" 
of Ni-1 ai, with the corresponding year, day, and month. 

* The town of N^la (mentioned in the Singhalese Annals) is situated to 
thi S.E. of the gates of Pataliputra (V. Stv Martin, 383 n.). 
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From this city, proceeding in a south-easterly^ direc¬ 
tion nine yojanas, we arrive at a small rocky hill- 
standing by itself, on the top of which is a stone cell 
facing the south. On one occasion, when Buddha was 
sitting in the middle of this coll, the Divine Sckra 
took with liim his attendant musicians, each one pro¬ 
vided with a live stringed lute, and caused them to 

* IMr. Laidley has south-west, by mistake. 

* This isolated rock is mentioned by Ilioucn Thsang, and called 
In-to-lo-chi-lo-kiu-ho, i.e. Indrasilaj^ha, “ tho cave of the stone of Indra.” 
It has been. identified with a peak now called Giiyck feiri + ebu, one rock) 
(Cimninj^ham). There arc numerous remains of Buddliist temples in 
the neighbourhood. In orden*' to undersfand the general nppi'urance thi;i 
celebrated neighbourhood, I here quote from the Report of the Arehteo- 
logical Surveyor to the Government of India (1861-02, p. 0), “From the 
neighbourhood of Gnya two parallel ranges of lulls stretch towards the 
N.E. for about thirty-six miles to the hank of the rnnehfina river, just 
opposite the village of Giryek. The eastern end of the soutlicrn range is 
much depressed, hut the northern range maintains its height, and ends 
ahmptly in two lofty peaks, overhanging tht' Panchana riM'r. Tlio lower 
peak on tin* east iserownetl with a solid tower of brick work, well known 
ns Ivira-saivllia-ka-haithak, i.e. “ Jurasamlha’s thrrme/’ vrhile the higher 
peak on tho west, to which the name of Gir)'^ek pocnhnrly ixlongs, hears an 
oblong terrace covered with tlie mins.of several hnildiiigs, Tho ]>rincipal 
hiiil<ling would appear to havi- Ixon a Vihdra, or temple, on the higlicst 
point of the terrucfN which was approaclicil l)y a steep flight of st« ps leading 
through pillarcHi rooms.’' ’J’his latter peak is tlio oii j named in tho text, 
tho former is spoken of l>y Hioucti Thsang, us the site of a Stupa built in 
honor of a W^ild Goose (Jul. iii. 61). 
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sound a strain in the place Tv'here Buddha was seated. 
Then the divine Sekra proposed forty-two questions 
to Buddha, writing each one of them singly with his 
finger upon a stone. The traces of these questions yet 
exist. There is also a Sanghai'ama^ built upon this 
spot. Going south-west from this one yojana we 
^'rrive at the village of ]N’a-lo.“ This was the place of 
Suriputra’s birth. S^riputra returned here to enter 
Nirvana. A tower therefore was erected on this sj^ot, 
'^hich is still in existence. Going west from this one 
yojana wo arrive at the New Eajgariha.^ This was 

^ t liis allusion is probably to the Songhanima built on tho neighbour¬ 
ing peak, and afterwards called the llausa Saugharania,».«. tho Wild Goose 
convent. 

• Otherwise colled Xalandagrtima. It was near this village, -which has 
'eon identified witli the presuii Baragaon (Banigoug sc. \'ihunij:rama), 
lot t)ie celebrated convent of Ndlanda was constructed. Ilieu. u Thsiuig 
"clt five years, in this magnificent estiiblishnimt, whore every day a 
nmlrcd professors elucidated the principles of Buddhist philosophy to 
'oiisands of hearers. Jlioucu Thsang (i. 143) makes Nalaudagriiuia the 
^^*h ])Ktcc of .Muudgalyayana (Mognlan), and he sp(aks of a coiintr)' or 
enilt <1 Kalapinilka as the hii-th place of iSariputni (JuJ. iii. 5-1.). In a 
J^equeiit account Iliouen 'rhsang speaks of a village called Kuliku as tho 
util place of Mogalnu (Jul. iii. ol). AVe may therefore assume that 
■h-Uliku and Xulaudagrdma are different names of the same place. It is 
probable that Fah Ilian c<uifused the birth jilace of Sdriputra with that of 
Muudgidvitvana. 


^ Ibis town i.s cidlod New Rajagrihn to distinguish it from the old town 
of the same naun*. It is said to have been built hy king Sreiiika, or Bim- 
basara, the fitihor of Ajasat. The Arch niological Surveyor of India, 
in his aceouut of tliis place, makes its circuit somewhat less than throe 
luihs; it built in the form of an incgular pentogou, with oui. long side 
and four shorter ones (llq)oit, 18f51, p. t*). It is a town celebrated in 
TbuMUiat history, and clu. c U) tlie scene of Buddinis complete in.*-pi rati on. 
At present there is on the site a village retaiuiug the name of Kadjgu, 
about fifteen miles !S.W. of the town of Bobor. 
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the town which king Ajasat built. There are two 
SanghA-ramas in it. Leaving this town by tbe West ^ 
gate, and proceeding 300 paces, (we arrive at) the 
tower which King Ajasat raised over the share of 
Buddha’s relics which he obtained. Its height is very 
imposing. Leaving the south side of the city, and pro- 
ceeding southwards four li, we enter a valley situated be¬ 
tween five hills^ (or, we enter a valley that leads to (a 
space) between five hills). These hills encircle it com¬ 
pletely like the walls of a tpwn. This is the site of the 
old town- of King Bimbasara. From east to west*'^ it is 
about five or six li, from north to south seven or eight 
li. Here Sariputra^ and Mogalan first met Asvajit. 
Here also the Hirgrantha^ made a pit with fire in it, 
and poisoned the food, of which he invited Buddha 

" .i These five hills, which siirrounrlod the old city of R^djagrihn (or, as it 
was aho calkd Kusaj^tlrapura, t.e. the city of the Kusa grass) afo very 
celebrated ones; in the Mahdhharata they are called Vaihilra, Vardlujj 
Vrisliabhu, Rishigiri, and Ghaityaka. They are at present named 
Buibhra-giri, Vipula-giri, Ratiia-giri, Udaya-giri, and Sona-giri. 

2 That is, the old Rajagriha, or Kusugarapura. Hioucu'Thsang speaks 
of this city jis encompassed by hills, .which form as it were un oukr wall 
to it. Tluj c hills represent a circuit of about ten miles (Arch. vSurv.), 
The rite of the old town is now called Iltinsu Tanr (Kitto). 

^ These figures would make the circuit of the city about four and 6ne- 
third miles. 

* For an account of ibis interview sec chapter xvi. 

* The Nirgranthas were asC/Ctics who went nakf>d. The one alludod to 
here was culled iSrigujita (Jul. iii. 18). llis objoet was to cause Buddha 
to fail intu the pit, which was lightly covered over; but insh ad of thut, 
when Buddha approached, the fire was extinguuhod, and the pit filled with 
Water. 
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to partake. Here also is tlio spot where King 
Ajdsat, intoxicating a black elephant,^ desired to de¬ 
stroy Buddha. To the north-east of the city, in the 
middle of a crooked defile, (the physician) Djlvaka^ 
(Ki Kau) erected a Vih^ra in the garden of Ambapali,^ 
and invited Buddha and his 1250 disciples to receive 
her religious ofierings. The ruins'^ still exist. AYithin 
the city all is desolate, and without inhabitants. 

* This crime is generally ascribed to Devadatta and not to Ajdsat. 

2 Called by Hiouen Thsaug Chi-po-kia. He is referred to (Lotus, 450) 
and (E.M. 116). ^ 

® Also culled Amraddrika. She was a very beautiful female, but a 
courtezan (M.B. 457). Buddha, however, honored her with his presence 
at a feast she prepared for him, and also accepted the Amravana garden 
from her (Chapter 26). 

* The whole of the context diiTei-s from the French version. 
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CHAPTEE XXIX. 

Entering the valley, and skirting the mountains 
along their south-eastern slope for a distance of fifteen 
li, we arrive at the hill called Gridhrakouta^ (Ki-che- 
kiu). Three li from the top is a stone cavern facing 
the south. .Buddha used in this place to sit in profound 
meditation (dhyana). Thirty paces to the north-west 
is another stone cell, in which Ananda practiced medi¬ 
tation (dhy&na). The DSva Mara Papiyan^ having as¬ 
sumed the form of a vulture, took his station before the 
cavern, and terrified Ananda. Buddha, by his sj)iritual 
power (of Irrdhi), penetrated the rock, and with his 
outspread hand touched^ the head of Ananda. On' 
this ho bore up against his fear, and found peace. The 
traces of the bird and of the hand-hole still plainly 
exist, and from this cii'cumstance the hill is called 

' That is the Vulture-peak, or, the peak of the vultures, ctilled in the 
Pali l}Ooks Ghcdjhakato. The translation I have given of thn Text may 
ho (questionable. It is, however, in agreement with Hionen Thsang, who 
places the Vulture-peak N.K. of the city (Jul. i. 15-4). 

* I’dpiyan, another name for Mara, the supreme ruler of the world of 
desires (Karaadhutn). Mara means “dcatli,” and Papiyaii, “the very 
wricked one.’* 

* I lure translatema,” by ‘*touchc<l the head,” and “kin” (the 
- shouldor) by “alilo t<» hear.” It may, however, be remhred, ‘‘touched 

the shoulder of Ananda, ou which his ft;ir was immediutely allayed." 
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hill of the vulture cave'^ (Gridhrakouta). In 
Iront of the cave are spots where each of the foui* 
J^uddhas sat down. Each of the Arhats likewise has a 
cave (in this neighbourhood) celebrated as the place 
""here he practiced meditation (sat in meditation 
(dhyana)). Altogether there are several hundreds of 
^hese. Here is the place where, during the lifetime of 
iluddha, wdien he was walking to and fro, from cast 
to west, in front of his ceU, Devadatta, standing on the 
mountain between the northern eminences, roiled down 
iithwart his path a stone which wounded a toe of 
i^mddha’s foot. The stone ^ is still there. The haU'-^ 
ill which Buddha delivered the law has been over- 
liirncd and destroyed; the foundations of the brick 
walls still exist however. Tlie peaks of i.his mountain 
are picturesque and imposing ; it is the loftiest one of 
* he five mountains that surround the town. Fah Hian 
.laving bought flow^ers, incense, and oil and lamps, in the 
^iew Town, prociu’ed the assistance of two aged Bikshus 
^0 accompany liim to the top of the peak. Having 
irrired there, he offered liis flowers and incense, and lit 
lis lamps, so that their combined lustre illiuninatod the 
gloom of the cave. Fah Ilian w as doc'ply move<l, even till 
ihe tears coursed down his cheeks, and ho said, '^llero 

' Jlittiirn p:ivt3 tho lieight of this rock fourteen or hftoon feet, 

ind th ■ t^irth tlurfy paces. 

* In rhi' TTall, which wos Tniilt on the .dope of the tnoihitaiu, 

0' (Iti.i i., I* a i huviug ddi'. reil some of hb mofrt imiioitint 

iii>CuurKc.s. ^ 
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it was in bygone days Buddha dwelt, and delivered 
the Surangama Sutra.^ Fah Hian, not privileged to be 
born at a time when Buddha lived, can but gaze on 
the traces of his presence, and the place which he occu¬ 
pied/’ Then taking his position in front of the cave, 
he recited the Surangama (Sutra), and remained there 
the entire night. 

1 The Surangama Sutra, called in Chinese the Shau-Leng-yen Sutra, is 
one most highly esteemed amongst them. Its doctrines and arguments were 
highly commended by the celebrated Choo-foo-tsze. It is a voluminous 
work, in tbn volumes, containing an elaborate argument to prove the 
existence of an inward faculty (aldya) corresponding somewhat to our 
idea of the soul.” It also contains the celebrated Dharanis used by the 
priests in their worship. A translation of this Sutra is much to be desired. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

Retuknog towards the Now city, after passing 
through the Old town, and going more than 300 paces^ 
to the north, on the West side of the road, we arrive 
at the‘Kalandav^nouvana Vihara^ (the chapel in the 
Bamboo garden of Kalanda). This chapel still exists, 
and a congregation of priests sweep and water it. Two 
or three li to the north of the chapel is the Shi-mo- 
she-na^ (Samasana) Avhich signifies “ the field of tombs 
for laying the dead.’^ Skirting the southern hill,^ and 
proceeding westward 300 paces, there is a stone cell 
called the Pipal cave,^ where Buddha was accustomed 

1 About 250 yiutlfl, or the seventh of n mile. Iliouon Tlisang gives the 
distance one li. 

2 Calleil by the Singhalese writers Welnwana (venouvana, i.e. bamboo 
garden). According to the legend, u squirrel (Kalanda) having slived the 
lito ot a king of \ aisuli, who was asleep in this wood, by chirping, in his 
ear when a snake was approaching, the king made a decree that no one 
in his dominionB should kUl a squirrel on pain of death, and also that the 
squirrels in this garden should bo rogidarly supplied with food (M.lk 194). 
There was u rich householder living in this neighbourhood, to whom the 
name td Kalanda was given, and ho built the Vihara and presented it to 
Buddha (JuL iii. 30). yonie of Buddha’s most celebrated discourse') were 
delivered here. It is also stated that king Bimhasiun gave it to Buddha 
(M.B. 194). 

8 The word S'amasana signifies “cemetery.” 

* I have translated it thiLs, contrar}* to the IVncb version, which w<Mdd 
take us across the numntuin, 

^ In the original Hn-po-lo, rendered IHpal cave ” by Jul, iii. 24. 
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to sit in deep meditation (dhy^a) after his mid-day 
meal. Going still in a westerly direction five or six 
li, there is a stone cave situated in the northern shade 
of the mountain, and called Che-ti.^ This is the place 
where 500 Rahats assembled after the Nirvana of 
Buddha to arrange the collection of sacred books. At 
the time when the books were recited, three vacant 
seats were specially prepared and adorned. The one 
on the left was for Sariputra, the one on the right for 
Maudgalyayana. The assembly was yet short of 500 
by one Rabat; and already the great Kasyapa was 
ascending the throne, when Ananda stood without the 
gate imable to find admission on this spot they have 
raised a tower, which still exists. Still skirting the 
mountain we find very many other stone cells used by 
all the Rahats for the purpose of meditation. Leaving 
the old city and going N.E. three li we an-ive at the 
stone cell of Devadatta,^ fifty paces from which there is 
a great square black stone. Some time ago, there was 
a Bikshu who spent his time in walking forward and 
backward on tliis stone meditating on the imperma- 


' This is plainly the Sattapanni cave of the Mahawanso, where the first 
great Convocation was held. I do not know on what authority it is stated 
(ArchfBolog. Survey, 1801-62, p. 8) that this cave was situated on the 
southern face of Mount Bhaihdra. It is plain both from this account and 
also from Hiouen Thsang’s description, that the cave was on the northern 
fa^e, in the shade. 

Having succeeded in attaining the condition of a Rabat (for a full 
account of this incident, vide Jul. iii. 33). 

3 That is, where Devadatta practised meditation (Jul. iii. 27). 
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nency, tlie sorrow, and vanity of his present life. 
Arriving thus at an unsound state of mind, disgusted 
at the sorrows of life, he drew his knife, and would 
have killed himself. But then he reflected that the 
world-honoured Buddha had forbidden^ self-murder in 
the precepts left for his followers. But then again 
he thought ‘‘ although that is so, yet I am simply 
anxious to destroy the three miseries that rob (mo of 
my rightful enjoyment) (i,e, raga, dwesa, moha evil 
desire, hatred, ignorance). Then again he drew his 
knife and inflicted a wound upon himself (cut his 
tlu’oat). On the flrst gash ho obtained the degree of 
Su-to-un (Sowan) ; when ho had half done the work 
ho arrived at the condition of A-na-hom (Anagami); 
and after completing the deed he obtained the position 
of a Bahat, and entered Nirvana. 

* Namely, in the Pratimoksha. The third rule of the Parajika section 
{vide Trujislation from Chinese R.A.S Journal). With reference to the 
remark of Mr. Jjoidlay, “ that the practice of self-immolation ascribed by 
the Greek historians to the Buddhists, was, like that of going naked, a 
departure from orthodox principles.*’ I doubt very much whether there 
is any reference to Buddhists in the Greek accounts. 
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Going west from this four yojanas wo arrive at the 
town of Gaya.^ All within this city likewise is deso¬ 
late and desert. Going south twenty li, we arrive at 
the place where B6dhisatwa, when alive, passed six 
ycars^ in self-inflicted austerities. This place is well 
wooded. From this spot, proceeding westward^ three 

' The toAvn of Gaya, near which Buddha arrived at complete enlighten¬ 
ment, is situated on the west or left side of the river Phalgou. “ It is 
commonly kniown now as ‘ the old tow,’ to distinguish it from a modern 
suburb, called Sahebgandj, or Sahibgi*ama, that is, the Sahib’s village, 
because it was constructed by an English resident” (V. St. M.) It is 
ordinarily stated, however, that there are two Gayas,\iz., Buddha Gayd, 
and the present town of Gaya, the latter being six miles north of the 
former (0.) But we may take for granted that what is called Buddha 
Gaya is but tbc scene or ruin of the numerous sacred buildings which at 
oni: time floiirisbed here, and that the tow of GtiyS is in fact the very 
tow which Fah Hiaii visited. It built on the N.E. extremity of a 
mountain know in the legends as Gayasiras, the; present Gaydsir, or as 
Ilioucn Thsang calb it the mountain of Gaya, or the divine mountain. On 
the Bumniit of this hill AsOka erected a tower, one hundred feet in height. 
At the base of ilus mountain, and between it and the river is built the 
village of the Saliib. 

* This is the valley to tho cast of the village <.»f Ourouvilva (urd, 
great, nnd wclydyh, sands (Turnour, Mahnv. Ixvi.), whore Bodhis.dwa 
practised the most severe austerities for six years. It borders on tho river 
Nairanjtlna (tho upper portion of the Phalgou) and is described os a delight¬ 
ful retreat (lialita Vistaru), It is called the forest of Umwola in the Pali 
accounts (M.B. 164). 

^ If Buddha batliod in tho Nairaajaiia, one would think that it should 
h(j c;u*twaid from Ourouvilva. 
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li, we arriye at tlie spot^ where Buddha, entering the 
water to bathe himself, the Deva held out the branch 
of a tree to him to assist him in coming out of the 
water.- Again, going north two li, we arrive at the 
place where the village girls ^ gave the milk and rice 
to Buddha. From this, going north two li, is the spot 
where Buddha, seated on a stone under a great tree, 
and looking towards the east,^ eat the rice and milk. 
Both the tree and the stone remain to the present day. 
The stone is about six feet square, and two in height. 
In mid-India the heat and cold are so equalized that 
trees will live for thousands of years, and even so many 
as ten thousand. Going north-east from this half a 
ydjana, wo arrive at a stone cell,^ into which B6dhi- 


' This spot is called Supratishiita (M.B. 168). 

3 The ordinary account is “ bathing himselt' in tho Nairafljand river 
all the DOvas waited on hiiTi with llowera and perfumer, and threw them 
into the midst of tlie river. After he had bathed, a tree-deva, holding down 
a branch as with a hand, asi.isted Budhisatwa to come out of the water*' 
(Shing To, § 45). 

“ Ihe legend states that Budhisatwa having failed to arrive at com¬ 
plete w'isdom by the practice of six years mortifications, resolved to relax 
his austerities. He therefore rcccivetl the rico and milk which the two 
daughters of Sujhta, tho lonl of tho village (of Ourouvilva), offered him. 
Those damsels arc named in Buraouf’s account, Nandu and NantLibalAbut 
eljjowhcro Trapusha and Bhalllkd. But in tho Singhalese account only 
one damsel Is mentiouod, and she is called Suj6.t5 (M.B. 168). 

* Tho river therefore was to the east of him, as we road that having 
finiiihed the meal he ca.st the rice bowl into flic river at his feet, and 
Sekra taking it up returned with it to liis heavenly abode, and erected over 
it a pagoda (ticftf also M.B. 168). 

s This was situated half way down tho mountain TrUgbOilhi, on the cast 
side fff the riser (compare Jul. li. 458). It is to be ub'cvvcd that thiM' 
incidents are not mentioned in the Singhalese Records. 
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satwa entering sat down with his legs crossed, and 
his face toward the west.^ Whilst thus seated, he re¬ 
flected with himself: If I am to arrive at the con¬ 
dition of perfect wisdom, then let there be some 
spiritual manifestation.” Immediately on the stone 
waU there appeared the shadow of Buddha, in length 
somewhat about three feet. This shadow is still dis¬ 
tinctly visible. Then the heavens and the earth were 
greatly shaken, so much so that all the Devas resident 
in space cried out and said, ‘^This is not the place 
appointed ^for the Buddhas (past or those to come) 
to arrive at Perfect Wisdom; at a distance less^ 
than half a y6jana south-west from this, beneath the 
Pei- to ^ tree, is the spot where all the Buddhas (past 
or yet to come) should arrive at that condition.’^ The 
Dovas^ having thus spoken immediately went before 
him, singing and leading the way with a view to 
induce him to follow. Then B6dhisatwa, rising up. 


^ And therefore with his back to the entrance of the cave, and looking, 
towards the river. (Compare Jul. ii. 458.) 

2 nioucii Tlisang states the distance to be fourteen or fifteen li 
which agrees with the text. 

3 Eespccting this tree we read “ that it is imb'genous in Maghada, of 
about sixty feet or seventy feet high, and never casts its leaves.’* Poi- 
to, is an Indian word (Patra) which signifies a “ leaf;” it is on the leaves 
of thi.s tree hooks are written” (Jul. ii. liv. #».), In all other accounts the 
sacred tree here narntni is call/**! the Pi-pal or “ ficus religiosa.” 

* “ From the Sol tree (probably near the cave alluded to in the text) to 
the Bo tree {i.D. the Pei-to), the D5was made an ornamental path 3000 
cubits broml, and at night the prince proceeded along its course attended 
by a vast concourse of Dewas, NCtgas and other beings” (M.B, 170). 
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advanced after tliom. W^hen distant thirty paces from 
the tree, the Devas presented to him the grass mat of 
Ki-tseimg (Santi).^ B6dhisatwa, having accepted it, 
again advanced fifteen paces. Then 500 blue birds 
came flying towards him,^ and having encircled Budhi- 
satwa three times in their flight, departed. B6dhi- 
satwa, then going forward, arrived under the Pei-to 
tree, and spreading out the mat of Santi, sat down 
upon it, with his face towards the east.^ Then it was 
that Mara^ Raja dispatched three pleasure gii'ls^ from 
the northern quarter to come and tempt him, whiRt 
Mara himself coming from the south,® assailed him 

1 “On his way ho was met by tho Bralnnnn Santi, who gave him 
eight bundl. s of Kusa grass, as he know they would be required and prove 

a great benefit ” (M.B. 170). . 

3 The fourth dream of Buddha (Bddliisatwa) on tho night previous to 
his complete inspiration was “that numbers of tlie birds called Lohiiii 
flow to him from the four quarters ; when they wire at a distance they 
were all of ditferent colours, but as they approached they all became of a 

golden hue” (M.B. 167). « . x /at -n 

3 The Singhalese accounts say that he sat down facing the west (M. . 

^*\iriva is represented as having for six years striven u*ith BOdhisativa 
with u view to prevent his final enlightenment. “ No reason is os.dgm. 
for his opposition to Buddlia, but thf* fear that by his discourses in^y 
boinga woidd attain the blessedness of the Brfihnin T-Okas, and ilu ])mi- 
Ic-^t! of Nirvfina, which would prevent tho rc-pf'opliug of the loisor \u»r < s 
over which ho ruled. There can be no doubt that the whole hisiory 
of this hHttle was at first an allegorical descripLion ot an enlightened iiuuf 
struggling with the power of cidl” (M. B.). 

* These three women are spoken of as the daughters ot Mara, and namw 

Tanlifi, Kuti, Banga. ... . , 

• Tho account of Ihcibbatwa’s temptation on this occasion is given in the 
Southern records with that amplification and luxuriance of dcrcription 
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_lewise. Then Bodliisatwa striking tlie toe of 

foot against the earth, the whole army of Mara was 
scattered, and the three women were changed into 
hags. On the place above-mentioned,^ where he in¬ 
flicted on himself mortification for six years, and on 
each spot subsequently mentioned, men in after times 
erected towers and placed figui’es (of Buddha), which 
still remain. Buddha having arrived at Supreme Wis¬ 
dom^ for seven days,^ sat contemplating the Tree, 

which is usual araons^t those imaginative people (M.B. 172, etc.). It is 


said that ^lara approached from the western quarter, and that his aimy 


extended 1G4 niiles. 

^ The French translation is incorrect here, as it would make Bodhisatwa 
undergo a second term of mortification for six years. 

2 The condition of complete enlightenment to which a Buddha arrives, 
consists in the entire destruction of every evil desire, and the acquisition of 
that Supreme 'Wisdom by which he know^s the exact circumstancts of all 
the bci igs w^ho have ever existed in the endlcLs and infinite worhb, and 
all the causes, from their beginning to their end, that lead to repetition of 
existence. In other words, the condition of a Buddha is supposed to be one 
of complete Holiness, infinite Wisdom, and its consequent, perfect J oy. At 
the moment of Buddha’s arrival at this condition he uttered the following 
ghthar:': “Perfoyning my pilgrimage through an cicriiity of countless 
existences, in sorrow have I nnremittingly yet vaiidy sought the ai*tificer 
of the abode of my body). Now, 01 artificer, thou art found! 
Henceforth no receptat lo of sin shalt thou form! Thy frames (ribs) 
broken, thy ridge pole shattered, my mind detached from all existing 
obj( ‘‘tfi,— 1 have attained the extinction of Desire.” From this moment 
Buddlia became the Teacher of men, and the Lord of the thrt c w'orlds. 

* After repeating the stanzas just mentioned, Buddha thought thus: “I 
have attained the Buddhaship ; I have overcome i\Idra ; all evil desire is 
destroyed ; I am lord of the throe worlds; I vrill therefore remain longer 
in tbh jfiace.” Thus reflecting, he remained in a sitting posture on the 
throne (Bddldmanda) for the space of seven days; afterwards he arose 
from tlic throne and ascended into the air, w^hcro ho remained for a 
moment, and then descended to the N.E. side of the tree, where he sat for 
seven days with his eyes immoveably fixed on it (^M. B. 181). 
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experiencing the joys of emancipation. On this spot they 
have raised a tower^ as well as on the following/ viz. 
where he walked^ for seven days under the Pei-to tree, 
from east to west » where all the D6vas, having caused 
the appearance of a hall- composed of the seven pre¬ 
cious substances, for seven days paid religious worship 
to Buddha ; where the blind dragon Manliin^ (Moucha- 
linda, Lalita Vistara 355), for seven days encircled 
Buddha in token of respect ; also where Buddha seated 
on a square stone beneath a Nyagrodha tree, and with 
his face to the east, received the respectful salutation of 
Brahmd; also where the four Heavenly Kings^ respect- 
full}'^ offered him his alms bowl ; also where the 500 
merchants^ presented him ^vith wheat and honey; also 
where ho converted the Kdsyapas,® elder and younger 
brothers, each of whom was at the head of 1,000 dis¬ 
ciples. In the place where Buddha arrived at jierfect" 

' The D6wafl made a golden path, on which Buddha continued for soren 
days to walk from end to end (M. B.). 

* The D4was then made a golden pnl.ice on tho N.W. side of the tree, 
where ho resided seven other days (M. B.). 

3 In the sixth week affrr his enlightenment he went to the lake Mucha- 
Unda, where ho remained at the foot of a Midelln tree. At that time a 
rain began to lall, which continued during seven days. The Nhga Miicha- 
linda having ascended to the surllice of tho lake, sheitered Buddha with his 
extended hood, as with a canopy (M, B.). 

* That is, the four kings who reign over the four quarters, and whose 
palaces are at tho foot of Blount Sumcru. They each brought an alms 
howl lor Buddha, and ho caused the four to bo joined together in one. 

3 For this event, sec (M. B. 182). 

® We have before nlludtHi to this event. 

* This place is called the Bddhi-mnndala, the precinct of BAdhi. It 
is supposed to be in tho exact centre of Jambudwipu. The tree itself is 
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reason, there are three Sangharamas, in all of which 
priests are located. All the ecclesiastics arc supplied 
with necessaries by the people, so that they have suffi¬ 
cient and lack nothing. They scrupulously observe 
the rules of the Vinaya with respect to decorum. 
They exactly conform to the regulations established 
by Buddha when he was in the world, which relate to 
sitting down, rising up, or entering the assembly; and 
they have ever done so from the first till now. The 
sites of thc^ four great Pagodas have always been as¬ 
sociated together from the time of the Nirvana. The 
four great Pagodas are those erected on the place 
where he was bom, where he obtained emancipation, 
where he began to preach, and where he entered Nir- 
vilna. 

caUed the Bodhi^m, le. the tree of knowledge. It still (18C1) 
exists, but very much decayed; one large stem with three branchy to the 
westward is stiU green, but the other branches arc barkle&s and rotten. 

The tree must have been renewed frequently, as the present Pipal is stand- 
ing on a terrace at least 30 feet above tbe level of the aurronniUng county-. 

It was m fuU vigour m 1811 A.P., when seen by Dr. Buchanan, who 
desciibes it as probably not exceeding 100 years in age (Arch. Surv. 2). 
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Foii:^terly, wlien King Asoka was a lad, wlien he 
was playing on the road, he encountered^ Sakya 
Buddha going begging. The little boy, rejoiced to 
have the opportunity, immediately presented him with 
a handful of earth, as an offering. Buddha received 
it, and on his return sprinkled it on the ground on 
which ho took his exercise. In return for this act of 
charity the lad became an iron-wheel king, and ruled 
over Jambudwipa. On assuming the iron wheeP {Le, 
when ho became a universal monarch) he was on a 
certain occasion going through Jambudwipa in tho 
administration of justice, at which time he saw one of 
tho places of torment^ for tho punishment of vdeked 
men, situated between two mountains, and surrounded 
by an iron wall. He immediately asked his attendant 

1 This is evidontly an onachronirai hero, ns AsQka could not havo been 
bom till many years after Buddha’s Nirvana. The second council (100 
jears after Buddha) was held under his auspices. Yet tho Northern 
accounts relate that Upa-^upta, who had seen Buddha, was olive at this 
time. 

• Refer to Spenco Hardy’s account of a Chnkxavarti (M.B. pp. 127, 7). 4 

* The Buddhists arc believers in f'lituro piiaishniout, and have framed '*• 
many accouut> of the different hells iu which sinners will be for a time 
j*ubject to torment. Some of the little bells they believe to bo situntod 
betwocu high mountains in pi^rticubir ports of the earth, luid uo doubt this 
was one which Asoka saw. 
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ministers, ‘^"What is this place To this they replied 
and said, This is the place where Jemma,^ the infer¬ 
nal king, inflicts punishment on wicked men for their 
crimes/’ The king then began to reflect and said, ‘‘The 
Demon King, in the exercise of his function, requires to 
have a place of punishment for wicked men. "Wliy should 
not I, who rule those men (on earth), have a place of 
punishment likewise for the guilty ?” On this he 
asked his ministers, “ Who is there that I can appoint 
to make for me a Hell, and to exercise authority therein 
for the punishment of wicked men?” In reply they 
said, “ Hone but a very wicked man can fulfil such an 
office.” The king forthivith dispatched his ministers 
to go in every direction to seek for such a man. In 
the course of their search they saw, by the side of a 
running stream, a lusty great fellow of a black colour, 
with red hair and light eyes, with feet like talons, and 
a mouth like that of a fish. When he whistled to the 
birds and beasts they came to him, and when they 
approached he mercilessly shot them through, so that 
none escaped. Having caught this man, he was 
brought before the king. The king then gave him 
these secret orders, “ You must enclose a square space 
with high walls, and with this enclosure plant every 
kind of flower and fruit (tree), and make beautiful 
lakes and alcoves, and arrange ever}d:hing with such 

1 Jemma the rimI of the infernal regions, the judge of the dead—he 
allots them tlieir various ponishmenta. 
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taste as to cause men to be anxious to look withiu 
the enclosure. Then, having made a wide gate, the 
moment, a man enters within the precincts, seize him at 
once, and subject him to every kind of infernal torture. 
And w^hatever you do, let no one (who has once entered) 
ever go out again. And I strictly enjoin you, that if I 
even should enter the enclosure, that you torture me also 
and spare not. Now then, I appoint and constitute you 
Lord of this place of Torment! It happened that a 
certain Bikshu, as he was going his rounds begging for 
food, entered the gate. The Infernal Keeper seeing 
him, (seized his person) and made preparations to 
put him to torture. The Bikshu, being very much 
frightened, supplitintly begged for a inoment^s respite, 
that he might, at least, partake of his mid-day meal. 
It so happened that just at this moment another man 
entered tlie place, on which the keeper directly seized 
him, and, putting him in a stone mortal', began to 
pound his body to atoms, tiU a red firoth formed on 
the surface of the mass. The Bikshu having witnessed 
this spectacle, began to reflect on the impermanency, 
the sorrow, the vanity of bodily existence, that it is 
like a bubble and froth of the sea, and so ho arrived at 
the condition of a Bahat. This having transpired, the 
Infernal Keeper laid hold of him and thrust him into 
a caldron of boiling water. The lieart of the Bikshu 
and his countenance were full of joy. The fire was 
extinguished and the water became cold, whilst in the 

9 





middle of it tliere sprung up a Lotus, on the top of 
which, the Bikshu took his seat. The keeper (on wit¬ 
nessing this) fortliwith proceeded to the king and said, 
A wonderful miracle has occurred in the place oi 
Torture—would that your Majesty would come and see 
it/' The king said, '' I dare not come, in consideration 
of my former agreement with you." The keeper 
replied, “ This matter is one of great moment : it is 
only right you should come ; let us consider your former 
agreement changed.'’ The king then dkocily followed 
him and ^tered the prison; on which the Bikshu, for 
his sake, delivered a religious discourse, so tliat the 
king believed and was converted^ (obtained deliverance). 
Then he ordered the place of Torture to be destroyed, 
and repented of all the evil he had formerly committed. 
From the time of his conversion he exceedingly honored 
the three sacred symbols of his faith (the three precious 
ones, i.e. Buddha, Dharma, Sahgha), and went con¬ 
tinually to the spot underneath the Pei-to Tree for the 
purpose of repentance, self-examination, and fasting. 
In consequence of this, the queen on one occasion 
asked, Where is it the king is perpetually going?" 
on which the ministers replied, continually re¬ 

sides under the Pei-to Tree." The queen hereupon, 
awaiting an opportunity when the king was not there, 
sent men to cut the tree down. The king, repairing as 

I Tbo legend is somewhat dilTcrently related by Uiouen Tlisan? (Jul. 
ii. 416). 
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usual to the spot, and seeing what had happened, was 
so overpowered with grief that he fell down senseless 
on the ground. The ministers, bathing his face with 
water, after a long time restored him to consciousness. 
Then the king piled up the earth on the four sides of 
the stump of the tree, and commanded the roots to 
moistened with a hundred pitchers of milk. Then, 
prostrating himself at full length on the ground, he 
made the following vow: If the tree does not revive, 
I will never rise up again.’’ No sooner had he done 
this than the tree immediately began to force up small 
branches from the root, and so it continued ,to grow 
imtil it arrived at its present height, which is some¬ 
what less than 120 feet. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 




Feom tlais place, going south three li, we arrive at a 
mountain called the Cock's-foot (Kukutapadagiri).^ The 
great Kiisyapa is at present within this mountain, (On 
a certain occasion) he divided the mountain at its base, 
so as to open a passage (for himself). This entrance is 
now closed up. At a considerable distance from this 
spot, there is a deep chasm; it is in this (fastness as 
in a) receptacle that the entire body of Kasyapa is 

1 The distance to this mountain is insujfficient, as given in the text. I 
should be inclined to substitute yGjanas ” for “ lis.” The route, as given 
by nioucn Thsang, from Gaya to Kukutapddagiri {t.c. the Cock’s-foot 
mountain), is “ To the cast of the Bodhidram we cross the river Nairan-. 
jana; further on to the east we pass the river ;Mo-ho (the Mahanada, or 
the Mohana in Klaproth’s map) ; we then enter a great forest, and, after 
going some hundred li across deserts, we arrive at Kukutapddagiri, which 
is also c-allcd Gouroupadagiri, t.e. the Mountain of the Master’s {ae. Kds- 
yapa’s) foot” (V. St. Martin v, 377). Tliere is another difficulty connected 
with the situation of this mountain. Bumouf (I. B. p. 366, ».) states 
that the celebrated hermitage, known as the Kukuta Arama, was situated 
on it. Now, niouen Thsang distinctly states that this hermitage was in 
the neighbourhood of Patalipoutra (Jul. i. 139), some sixty miles (7 yOjunas 
4-100 li) to the north of Gayd. To add to the confusion, the Archajo- 
logical Surveyor’s Report (1861, p. 6) identifies Kiu'kihar, about 16 miles 
to the east of Gaya, with the Kukutardnia; and then adds, that “ this 
situation agrees exactly with Fah Ilian’s account, excepting that there is 
no three peaked-hill in the neighbourhood.” I am at a loss to know to 
what account he refers. On the whole I prefer to consider the hermitage 
and the hill os distinct localities—the former near Patna, the latter sonic 
16 miles to the E. or S.E. of Gaya. 
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now preserved. Outside this chasm is the place where 
KAsyapa, when alive, washed his hands. The people of 
that region, who are afflicted with head-aches, use the 
earth brought from the place for anointing themselves > 
with, and this immediately cures them. In the midst 
of this mountain, as soon as the sun^ begins to decline, 
nil the Ilahats® come and take their abode. Buddliist 
pilgrims of that and other countries come year by year 
(to this mountain) to pay .religious worship to KAsyapa; 
if any should happen to be distressed with doubts, 
directly the sun goes down, the Rahats arrive, and 
begin to discourse with (the pilgrims) and explain 
tlieir doubts and difficulties; and, having done so, 
lorthwith they disajDpear. The thickets about this hill 
ai’c dense and tangled. There are, moreover, many 
lions, tigers, and wolves prowling about, so that it is 
not possible to travel without great care. 

‘ I translate the phrase “tsih jib ku”—^but it is a most uiinsual 
exprt'rr'.on. 

W o must remember the description given of a Rabat in the earliost 
Vi tjrk translated into Chinese (Forty-tvro section Sutra), via., “ The Rabat 
; - ahli* 10 fly, change his appearance, fix the years of his life, shake heaven 
md rui ih ” ($ 2). 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Eah Hian returning towards Pataliputra kept along 
the course of the Ganges, and after going ten y6janas 
in a westerly direction arrived at a Vih^ra^ called 'M)e- 
sert’^ (Kwang ye) in which Buddha resided. Priests 
still reside in it. StiU keeping along the course of the 
Ganges, and going west twelve yojanas, we arrive at the 
country of Kasi® and the city of Benthos (Po-lo-nai).^ 
About ten li or so to the H.E.^ of this city is the chapel 
of the Deer Park of the Riahis. This garden was once 

> This Vihara was probably situated in tho kingdom of Yuddhapati, 
mentioned by Iliouen Thsang (Jul. i. 134), soinewhere near Ghazipura, 
but its name is not easily identified with any existing monument. 

* Kasi, tho name of an aboriginal tribe that occupied this district, 
but efterwardfl applied generally to the country round llonares (V. St. M. 
362). 

» Benares, a city still celebrated as a scat of learning, was also the scene 
of Buddha’s first appearance as a great Teacher. The statues most com¬ 
monly found in the neighbourhood therefore represent him in the attitude 
of teaching, viz, mth his left arm pendant, his right fore-arm elevated, 
the hand level with the shoulder, with the two forefingers raised, and the 
- othei-s closed tmder the thumb. The dty of Benares Is situated on the left 
bank of the Ganges, between the river Bam^ Nadi (or, Varana) on the 
N.E. and tho Asi Nula on the S.W. From the joint names of these two 
streams the Brahmans derive Varanasi, or Benares. But tho most usual 
derivation is from tho Bajah Bonur, who is said to have rebuilt the city 
about 800 years ago. (0.) 

* In Ijuidlay’s translation from the French it is N.W. by mistake. 
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occupied by a Praty^ka Buddba.^ There are always 
wild deer reposing in it for shelter. When the world- 
lion oured Buddha was about to arrive at Supreme Wis¬ 
dom, all the Devas who resided in space began to chant 
a hymn and say: '^The son of Sudhodana R4ja, who 
has left his home that ho may acquire supreme wisdom, 
after seven days 'will arrive at the condition of Bud¬ 
dha/’ The Praty^ka Buddha hearing this, immediately 
entered Nirvana. Therefore, the name of this place 
is the Deer Park of the Bishi. The world-honoured 
Buddha having arrived at complete knowledge, men 
in after-ages erected a Vihara on this spot. Buddha 

' Tho Garden of tho Deer Park is one of the most celebrated spots in 
Buddliist histoi y. Tho legend relating to it is this: “ The Rajah of 
Benares, -vvho was fond of sport, had slaughtered so many deer that tho 
King of tho Deer remonstrated mth him and offered to famish him with 
ono deer daily throughout the year if he would give up slaughtoriug thorn. 
The Raj all consented. After some time it came to tho turn of a hind, big 
witli young, to bo slain for the king. She however objected, on the ground 
that it wns not right that two lives should bo sucrihccd. The King of the 
Deer (who was BOdhisatwa, tho future Buddha Sakhya,) was so a6fectcd 
that he went and offered himself in place of the hind. On this the King 
gave up his claim and made over the park for the perpetual use of tiie 
deer, and hence it was called the Doer Park (Mrigadilva) (Jul. ii, 861).'* 
rhr site i this park bos been identified ‘‘os a fine wood w'hiob covers 
an area r.f about half a mile, and extends from the great Tow er of Dba- 
melt on the North to tho Chaukandi Mount on the South ” (Arch. Surv. 
10). Ibis gni'deu or park is called tho Park of the Jtishis (saints or do- 
vot«>»s), cither because the five men or disciples, mentioned hereafter, dwelt 
there, or, because of a Risld who dwelt at a short distance to tho Kist of 
\i (Jul. ii. 369). It is called Isipatanam in tho Pali unnola for the same 
reason (Isi, a saint or devotee). It was to this place Buddha first jiro- 
cceded after hi’^ enlightenment. Tho legend in the text relating t<'> tho 
Pratycka Buddha, is, so far as I know, not found elsewhere. 
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being desirous to convert Adjnata Kilundinya ^ (Keou 
lun) and bis companions, known as tbe five men, they 
communed one with another and said : This Sliaman 
Gotama,^ having in his own person for six years prac¬ 
ticed the severest mortifications, reducing himself to 
the daily use of but one grain of millet and one of rice, 
and in spite of this, having failed to obtain Supreme 
Wisdom, how much less shall he now obtain that con¬ 
dition, by entering into men’s society and removing 
the checks he placed upon his words and thoughts and 
actions; to-day when he comes here, let us carefully 
avoid all conversation with him.” On Buddha’s arrival 
the five men ^ rose and saluted him, and here they liave 
erected a tower—also on the following spots, viz. on a 

^ Buddha’s first intention was to declare the Law for the conversion 
of two ascetics, called Alfira and Uddaka (Oudraka llama ponttra, and 
Ai*ada Kfilama) but they had, in the nieantiiiio, died. On which he rcsidved 
to seek the five ascetics who had for six years practiced austerities with him 
near Gaya, and who had left him when they saw his efibrta were unsuccoss- 
fiil, and that he liad begun to relax his mortifications. These five men 
now dwelt in the Deer Park; they were called Ajnuta Kaundiuya, Asvojitj 
Vashpa, Mahanuma, and Bhadrika (or, according to the Pali accounts, Kcn- 
danya, Bhaddaji, Wappa, Mahanamfi, and Aesaji). 

2 Gbtamo, the common title of Buddha in the Southern schools of Bud¬ 
dhism ; it is seldom used in the North. Gotama was the family name of 
vSukya Muni. 

* Their conduct is thus explained: ^‘Buddha approached them Ivith 
slow steps, aft'eeting all beings who saw him, with his Divine oppcaraiice. 
The five men, forgetting their agreement, advanced towanls him and 
sahded liim, and then, afW*r having asked his penuission, they respectfully 
followed him. Buddha drew them sUp by step to his doctrine, and after 
having dwelt wdtli him during the e;c;^oii of the rains, they obtained cu- 
lightt iiment ” (Jul. ii, 369). 
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site sixty paces to the north of the former place, wheie 
Buddha, seated with his face to the east,^ began to 
turn the Wheel of the Law (to preach) for the purpose 
of converting Kaundinya and his companions, com¬ 
monly known as ‘^the five men: ’’ also on a spot twontj 
paces to the north of this, where Buddha delivered his 
prediction concerning Maitreya,^ also on a spot fifty 
paces to the south of this, where the Dragon Ehipatia 
asked Buddha at what time he should be delivered 
from his Dragon-form; in all these places towers have 
been erected which still exist. In the midst ^ (of the 
Park) there are two Safighararaas w^hich still have 
priests dwelHng in them. Proceeding north-west thir¬ 
teen y6iana8 from the Park of the Deer, there is a 

' So my copy lias it. Remusat translatc.s it “facing tbo West, and 
the ArcVia oloirical Surveyor ol’ India mentions a tablet on the -vvesttrii ftwe 

tbc great Tower of Diiamek (which ho identifies with this one) as signid- 
cant of thi.s position of Buddha. I cannot doubt, however, he was facmg 
the East, according to the orthodox rule. This great Tower of Sarnath 
or Dhamck wjis opened and examined by Cunuingham ; but, being only a 
;^^emorial Tower, nothing was found within it (except one inscribed stone) 
to reward the labor of fouiii^cii months. TTie tower was 110 icetbigb, 
and of an octugtmal sliape, 292 feet in circumference at the b;tsc. 

That is where Buddha declared that ^laitrCya should be his successor. 
Jiibf as Dipankura Buddha announced that Saky.a would hecome Buddh^ 

8 It is curious that Fah Ilian’s account of these celeb rated inonastenes 
bhould be 80 i^eagrc. According to Riouen Tbsang there were in bis time 
no'lcsS than 3000 prieat' in the various SaiTghrixamos of the Deer Park. 
’Fho period between Fah Rian and Riouen Th.-vuig was evidently one ot 
rapid progress amongst the Buddhists of this ueighbourhoo^l. Ouc of these 
nionuf^teries has been thoroughly examined, and from certain appearances 
it has been concluded that the wbolo were suddenly destroyed by fire, pro¬ 
bably at the time of the final persecution of the Buddhist religion, in tbt? 
eighth centui7. 
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country called Kau-chang-mi ^ (Kausambi). There is a 
Vihiira, here called Gochira vaua^ (tho Garden of Go- 
chira) in which Buddha formerly dwelt; it is now lying 
in iniins. There are congregations here, principally 
belonging to the system known as the Little Vehicle. 
Eight y6janas east of this place is a place where 
Buddha once took up his residence and converted an 
evil demon. They have also erected towers on various 
spots where he sat, or walked for exercise, when he 
was resident in this neighbourhood. There are Sang- 
lidrA-mas Still existing here and perhaps^ one hundred 
priests. 

^ So it is in tho original, and not Kau-thau-mi, as in the French 
version. This name represents Kansamhi, which has been identified with 
the village of Kosam on the Jumna, thirty miles above Allahabad. 

* Tho Southern accounts call this the Garden of Ghosika. It has been 
conjectured that this is the same as Gopsahasa, a village close to Kosam (C). 

* These notices respecting Kausambi are so poor, that it is plain Fah 
nian did not visit the country. This confirms the use of the expression 
“yau,” instead of “to,” as indicative of hearsay accounts. 
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Going two liimdrecl yojanas ^ south from this, there is 
a country called Ta-Thsin (Dakshina. Deccan). Here is 
a SanghdrS,ma of the former Buddha Kfisyapa. It is 
constructed out of a great mountain of rock, hewn to 
the proper shape. This building has altogether five 
stories. The lowest is shaped into the form of an ele¬ 
phant, and has five hundred stone cells in it. The 
second is in the form of a lion and has four hundred 
cliaiubers. The third is shaped like a horse and has 
three hundred chambers. The fourth is in the form of 
an ox and has two hundred chambers. The fifth story 
is in the shape of a dove and has one hundred chambers 

^ This diatanco is too great. The conjecture of Colonel Sykes, that 
the cave here described refers to EUora, is not iraprobablo. to 
the shapes of thu various platfonns, it is possible that Fah IXinT^’s iu- 
fomiuut referred in the first instance to the characteristic Hcnlptures 
found in each set of chambers. For iiistance, in the cave of 
Kailas at Kllora, which bus been hewn out of the solid rock to the 
depth of four hundred feet, we read that “on eitht v side of the borfc of 
tho portico of the Pagoda are throe e](>phaut*! facing oub\ard, and also 
at the entrance to the grand area two stone elcphantd of the (-ize of life ; 
a little further within the area is tho chapel of Nandi, with the ligurc 
of the bull, and tho fivo chapels beyond are supporled ou eloplinnts and 
tigers piu.ied alternately” (Murray). These wonderful 8cnlpbirc«, and 
those in the adjoining eaves, when narrated t.) Fah Hian, would leave 
stich 0 geuoral imprusnion on hia mind as to load to tlie description in tho 
text. 
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in it. At the very top of all is a spring of water which 
flowing in a stream before the rooms, encircles each 
tier, and so, running in a circuitous course, at last 
arrives at the very lowest story of all, where, flowing 
past the chambers as before, it finally issues through 
the door of the building. Throughout the consecutive 
tiers, in various parts of the building, windows have 
been pierced through the solid .ock for the admission 
of light, so that every chamber is quite illuminated and 
there is no darkness (throughout the whole). At the 
four corners'of this edifice they have hewn out the rock 
into steps, as means for ascending. Men of the present 
time point out a small ladder which reaches up to the 
highest point (of the rock) by which men of old ascended 
it, one foot at a time.^ They derive the name which 
they give to this building, viz. Po-lo-yu,® from an Indian 
word signifying “ pigeon.’^ There are always Rahats 
abiding here. This laud is hilly and barren and with¬ 
out inhabitants. At a considerable distance from the 
hiU there are villages, but all of them are inhabited by 
heretics. They know nothing of the law of Buddha, or 
Shamans, or Brahmans, or of any of the difierent schools 
of learning. The men of that country continually see 
persons come flying to the temple. On a certain oc- 


^ !R6miisat seems to have mistaken the wording of this passage, but the 
trnmilation I have !?iven is not satisfiictoiy to myself. 

2 This may pi-ssibly be a corruption < f the Sanskrit pilrdvata, a pigi-on ; 
it signith 3 “ a m(*nntaiu ” also, which nviy have been the original sense of 
the word as applied to this particular hill. 
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casion there were some Eudhist pilgrims from dif- 
crent countries wlio came here 'svdth a desire to pay 
religious worship at this temple. Then the men of the 
^ages, above aUuded to, asked them saying, “Why 
rto you not fly to it ? We behold the religious men who 
occupy those chambers constantly on the wing.” These 
™en then answered by way of excuse, “Because our 
'rings are not yet perfectly formed.” The country of 
Ta-Thsin (Deccan) is precipitous and the roads danger¬ 
ous and difficult to find. Those who wish to go there 
ought to give a present to the king of the country, 
either money or goods. The king then deputes certain 
men to accompany them as guides, and so they pass 
iba travellers from one place to another, each party 
pomtiag out their own roads and intricate bye paths. 
Fah Hian, finding himself in the end unable to proceed 
to that country, reports in the above passages merely 
what he has heard. 
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CHAPTEE XXXVI. 

From Benares going eastward in a retrograde order, 
we arrive at the tovTi of Pataliputra again. The pur¬ 
pose of Fah Hian was to seek for copies of the Vinaya 
Pit aka. But throughout the whole of Nor them India 
the various masters trusted to tradition onl}' for their 
knowledge gf the Precepts, and had no written copies ^ 
of them at all. Wherefore Fah Hian had come even so 
far as Mid India (without effecting his purpose). But 
hero in the Sangh^rama of the Great Vehicle^ (at 
Patna) he obtained one copy of the Precepts, viz. the 
collection used by the school of the Mahasangil^as,^ 

1 Tli-a is an important statement; for it shows that even down to tlic 
time of Fah Hian, the body of }3uddhist doctrine liad been proji iwcd in the 
different central establishments principally by tradition. This, in some 
degree, accounts for the various schools that bprang up, of which mention 
will soon he made. 

2 Viz. the Sanghardma referred to in chap. sxvi. 

3 There is some diiliculty in classifying tlic various schools of Buddhism, 
owing- to the coutlicting accounts of the Northern and Southern records. 
In Nipal, as Ih. llodgsun has explained, tlicre arc four i.riiu.ipal schools 
of Buddhist philosophy, viz. tho Swabavikns (thooc who believe in u sclf- 
exhitent Nature), the Aishwarikas (theists), the Kdrmikas (those -who be¬ 
lieve tlh continuation of existence to be the result of tho exercise of con¬ 
scious moral agency on the part of sentient beings), and the Yatuikas (those 
who believe the same result to follow from the exercise- of conBCious intel¬ 
lectual y). Thc-^c schools, however (with tho exception of tho lirst), do 
do not represent tho mo ■* ancient opinions of the followerB of Buddha, They 
belong to a period probably posterior to Nfigardjuna (who must have lived 





^\ hicll was that used by the first great assembly of 
priests convened during Buddha^s lifetime. In the 
oliapel of Chi-un (Jetavana) there is a tradition that 

•’tout tho beginning of our ora), who was a great opponent of (ho Swaba- 
vikas (the earliest school). In Thibet another division is commonly spoken 
'»!. which includes the four following classes: 1. The Vuibachikas, 
'J. The Shtruntikas, 3. The. Yogutcharas, 4. The Madyamikas. The first 
oi these schools, which represents the primitive Buddliist church, is divided, 
into eighteen sects, included under four principal classes with their sub¬ 
divisions. 1. The followers of RuhuJa, the son of Sakya (and therefore 
belonging to the Kshattriya caste). These sectaries repeated the Prati- 
■. idksha in the Sanskrit language, and believed in the existence of objects 
of sense; they were therefore called Sarvustivudas, or those who allow the 
uality of all things. They were (livided into seven minor schools, viz. 
(c) MfilasarvastivadiiL., (6) Kusyapiyas, (c) Mahisasikus, («/) Dharmagupta®, 
(c) BiiUiisrutiyas, (/) Tunirasatiyas, (^ 7 ) Vibajyavadiuas. 2. The followers 
nt Kiisyapa, who was a Brahman. These repeated the PraiimOksha in the 
Prakrit liuigunge, and were known as Mahasangikns. They were snb- 
lividod into live minor schools : (a) Purvasilas, (dj Avarasilahk (c) Ilima- 
\.-tali5, (rf) ]..<»kotttravadm:ts, (c) Prajnnpativadinas. 3. The followers of 
Upuli who wiivS a Sudia, They repeated the Pratitiidksha in the Pais.itycka 
dialect, and v.(;re generally known os Sammatiyas, *.c. the honorable sect; 
tl;cy were sulkHvided bip) three classes : (a) Kuuiukullakas, (6) Avautikas, 
^ at‘->iputriy:Ls. 1. Tho followers of Kutyuyiuia, .1 8udra, and were ewra- 
mouly known as the Mahustavirilhs; they vver-' '•ubdiridod into three 
(losses: viz. (a) Mahaviharavasinas, (6) Jetavuuiyas, {c) Abhavagirivafi- 
n \lifl. [These three classes evidently represent the ti alitions of tho thno 
nonasteiies, Mahu Vihara, Jeta Vihura (in Ko-.ila), and the Abbajngiri 
V ihdra (in Ct Ylni)]. H. Ihy great school of the Sutraniikas con- 
l itis of those who follow the teaching of tho Sutras (in di.tiuctioii from 
'• e teai’hhig of the \ihhachd). They are diviJid into two scots; (a) 

J hose who (oUow the letter of the Sutras, (^) those who allow all rcason- 
. )lo deductions from tiie hiier. III. The great school of tho Ydgilediilraa 
divided into nine sects. They all trace their o.-gin to the teaching 
Aiyusamga. The great tentiuo of this school is their belief in the 
p‘wco of protoMd mediuition, accompanied by ritual practices for the 
( luncipalion oi die soul. IV, The great school <•(’ the .Madhyamikort, 
divided into two chief sects, viz. tlie followers of ^N^agdrjuna, and tho 
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tills was originally their copy, (or, that this school 
originally sprang from them). The eighteen sects in 
general have each their own Supei’ior, but they are 
agreed in their dependence on the Great Refuge (found 
in Buddha, Dharma, Sahgha). In some minor details 
of faith they diiOfer, as well as in a more or less exact 
attention to some matters of practice. But this col¬ 
lection (belonging to the school above named) is 
generally regarded as most correct and complete. 
Moreover, he obtained one copy of Precepts in manu- 
follo^v-irs of r^dclhapalita. These two teachers lived at an interval of 
four hundred years, and the second revived the declining sect of his prede¬ 
cessor. The Madliyamika school protbssed to have discovered a medial 
course between the two theories of the absolute eternity of matter or its 
non-existence. But confining ourselves to the school of Kusyapa, com¬ 
monly known as the Mahasangikas, wc find that this school (according to 
Thibehin accounts, Was. § 224, ft.) arose at the time of the great council 
under Asdka. It was at the time of this Convocation that the Sacred Books 
were first committed to WTiting. Hitherto the Law had been handed 
4own l*y word of mouth in the different centres of religious influence. 
Hence the dialects and many of the customs observed at the recitation of 
the Law differed in different loctdities. There arose therefore a consider¬ 
able difference between the rendering recommended by some of the chief 
Siaviras or heads of convents, and the body of priests, who belonged to 
the less considerable establishments. They appealed to AsOka, who 
ordered a general vote to be taken by ballot, caeli priest voting for the 
party representing the ancient or traditiomil rendering, or the modem con- 
vcutual u‘«c. The majority was in favour of the ancient opinions, and this 
party was called the Muhasangika (the great body of priests); the others 
were called the Staviras or Mahfistaviras, because they followed the 
opinions of certain great establishments. The Mahfisaiigikas were called 
the followers of Kusyapa, because they adhered to the rendering of the 
T^aw supposed to have been authorized by him, at the first great Convo¬ 
cation at JtajagTihfl, over which be presided. The Mahawanso ((^hap. 
IV.) also dates the origin of the Mahasangikas from the time of the 
second Council. 
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script,1 comprising about 7,000 gatbas. This copy 
was that used by tbe assembly belonging to tbe scliool 
of tho Sarvistivadas.- The same, in fact, as is generally 
used in China. The masters of this school also hand 
down the Precepts by word of mouth, and do not com- 
unt them to •writing. Moreover, in this assembly he 
obtained an imperfect copy of the Abhidharma, in¬ 
cluding altogether about 6,000 g^thas. Moreover, he 
obtained a collection of Sutras in their abbreviated 


form, consisting altogether of 2,500 verses. Moreover, 
he obtained an expanded volume (Vaipoulya)^ of the 
Parinirvana^ Sutra, containing about 5,000 verses. 


la ninnuscript, that Is, which Fah'Hian himself copied, or, perhapa, 
n tneh one of tho priests copied for him. 

* Tho SaryaatavidiLS represcut the first division of the VaibhOshikas, 
w 0 u 0 w Itahnla. They believed in tho actual cxisUmce of aU 

sensible phenomentt. The t^cat 8ch<»ol of the Vaibhashilos, representod, 
1 ancient Church of the Buddhists, and wore not bo 

^ ^ conipuratively late date, when the various minor divisions 

conipo c ^ to oliuj^ify themselves under general denominations. They 
■ft ore so ca c uthc r because they followed the teaching of a work called 

! n dividwl into (eight) partscom- 

and AsvagOgho, or because they employed 
emsc \es in ciH.>ioii on diifercnt forms of substance, or that which is 
5U s nco au( nun-Kubstunro; or more probably still, bec.iiLse they used 
le p( po .ir .inguiigo (vibiLsha) in thrir discussions. Tbe statement that 
noftu hitherto in China was that of the Smvdstavudas, btlpa 
^ the most ancient and orthodox school 
•>oAnrtm Thibet tho Yinaya is only known 

ro'aJ ^ 1 ^ school of the Mfilasarvilstavddina, the first <if the minor 

divismns ot U«e great school of the Sarvfistavadas (Was. ^ «9). 

0 expam ed iSutr^ are those of a lale (ktc, whii.li eonfaiu repeti- 
I’ye idea, in pvo?e nnd verse, expanded to a tirosonui length, 
c orinirvaoa (rarinibban) Siltra, u work that profif-j.ics to have 
been deUver.ol by Buddha prmious to his Nirvaria. 
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Moreover, he procured a copy of the Abhidharma ac¬ 
cording to the school of the Mahasahghikas. On this 
account Fah Hian abode in this place for the space of 
three years engaged in learning to read the Sanskrit 
books, and to converse in that language, and in copying 
the precepts. When To-ching arrived in mid-India 
and saw the customary behaviour of the Shamans, and 
the strict decorum observed ^by the assembly of priests, 
and their religious deportment, even in the midst of 
worldly influences,—then, sorrowfully reflecting on the 
meagre chapracter of the Precepts known to the difierent 
assemblies of priests in the border land of China, ho 
bound himself by a vow and said, From the present 
time for ever till I obtain the condition of Buddha, 
may I never again be born in a frontier country."’ And 
in accordance with this expression of his wish, he took 
up his permanent abode in this place, and did not re¬ 
turn. And so Fah Hian, desiring with his whole heart 
CO spread the knowledge of the Precepts throughout 
the land of Han (Cliina), returned alone. 





CHAPTER XXXVII. 

FoLLomKG down the river Ganges in an easterly 
direction for eighteen y6janas .distance, we find the 
great kingdom of Tchen-po^ (Champa) on its southern 
shore. In the place where Buddha once dwelt and 
where he moved to and fro for exercise, also where 
the four previous Buddhas sat down; in all these places 
towers have been erected, and there are still priests 
resident in them. From this, continuing to go east¬ 
wards nearly fifty yojanas, we arrive at the kingdom of 
Tamralipti.^ Hero it is the river empties itself into the 
sea. There are twenty-four Sahghiiramas in this country, 
all of them have resident priests, and the Law of 
Buddha is generally respected. Fah Hian remained 
here for two years, writing out copies of the Sacred 
books (Sdtras), and taking impressions of the figures 

' Tfharapa or Tchar.-papuri, the name of the ancient capital of a country 
called Angadesa, governed by Kama, and hence callod Kurnupura. It 
curresponds with tho prt ent Bhagalpuru (Kl.). Ilioucn Thsaug also 
visited this country, and he speahn of the number of heretiwU sects who 
were mixed together here. Buddhism, in fact, began to assume, in this 
port of India, a corrupt form at an early period—being mixed up with 
local superstitions. 

Coriospoiiding to Tumaliita of the Mahawanso (cap. xix.), the present 
Tamluc, near the mouth of tho llooghly. From this port there was ex¬ 
tensive traflic witli Ceylon and the i Dutlujru c^awts of luiha. Buddhism 
ilourlshed hero, but probably under a corrupt form, as the iutormiituro of 
races was considerable, and the people supcrstiliouily inclined. 





(used in worship). He then shipped himself on board 
a great merchant vessel. Putting to sea, they pro¬ 
ceeded in a south-westerly direction, and, catching the 
first fair wind of the winter season {i.e» of the 
monsoon) they sailed for fourteen days and nights and 
arrived at the country of the Lions^ (Sinhala, Ceylon). 
Men of that coimtry (Tamralipti) say that the distance 
between the two is about 700 yojanas. This kingdom 
(of Lions) is situated on a great island. From east 
to west it is fifty y6janas, and from north to south 
thirty ydjanas.^ On every side of it are small islands,^ 
perhaps amoimting to 100 in number. They are dis¬ 
tant from one another 10 or 20 U, and as much as 200 
li. All of them depend on the great island. Most of 
them produce precious stones and pearls. The Mani 
gem^ is also found in one district, embracing a surface 
perhaps of 10 li. The King sends a guard to protect 
the place.' If any gems are found, the King claims 
three out of every ten. 

1 So callefi from “ Sinha,” a lion, and “ lii,” to talvO. A fabulous 
account states that the first colonization of this island was accomplished 
by a refugee from India, who had destroyed (taken) hia own father, under 
the shape of a lion. The island is also called Ratnadwipa, “ the trewure 
land,” and also Tflmraparna (Taprobane), “the land full of copper,” or, 
“ of the colour of copper.” 

a These measurements Remusat remarks are correct, only Fah Ilian wm 
deceived—as Eratosthenes was—in ginng greater extent to Ceylon in 
longitude than in latitude. 

a It has been supposed that Fah Ilian here refers to the Maldives. 

♦ The Mani gem is a famous ono in Buddhist forraul®, o. gr. in the 
well known Thibetan invocation, “Cm mani padrae, hum !” Altbough 
generullyil is rendered by the English “pearl,” it probably is the carbuncle. 
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This kingdom had originally no human inhabitants, 
but only demons ^ and dragons dwelt in it. Merchants 
of different countries (however) resorted here to trade. 
At the time of traffic, the demons did not appear in per¬ 
son, but only exposed theii’ valuable commodities^ with 
the value affixed to them. Then the merchant men, ac¬ 
cording to the prices marked, purchased the goods and' 
took them away. But in consequence of these visits, 
and the sojourn of the merchants in the country, men 
of other countries also hearing of the delightful cha¬ 
racter of the place, flocked there in great numbers, 
and so a great populous commmiity was formed. This 
country enjoys an equable climate, without any ex¬ 
tremes of temperature either in winter or summer. 
The plants and trees are always verdant. Tlie fields 

' Tbo ordinary account states tliat Ceylon was inhabited by Rakshaaas, 
female demons, who live'd dn the flesh of dead men. These were conquered 
and destroyed by SifThaliH’^the son of Siilha. The native works state that 
it was Vijaya (conquest), son of SiiTliala, who, at the head of 700 wamors, 
destroyed these supernatural beings. Vijayu is made to be a contemporary 
of Saitya Muni. Mr. Ihinioiir has remarked on the singular agreement 
botweon Vijaya'a odvcuturctf on thii> iWand, and the account of Ulysses and 
liis followers lanAqg on the island of Circe (Mahawanso, Introd, Ixixvi.). 

* Theivo is stdl an^udeount current in the country that this mode of 
tralBc is employed by the liatitqs in their dealings with the Veddah 
people (the aborigines jof-the island). 
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are sown just according to men^s inclination; there 
are no fixed seasons for doing so. Buddha came to 
this country (in the first instance) from a desire to 
convert a malevolent diRgon.^ By his spiritual power 
he planted one foot^ to the north of the royal city,^ 
and one on the top of a mountain, the distance between 
the two being 15 yojanas. Over the impression (on 
the hill), to the north of the royal city, is erected a 
great tower,^ in height 470 feet. It is adorned with 
gold and silver, and every precious substance^ com- 

1 Fall niaA must here refer to the occasion of Buddha’s second visit’to 
the island. His first visit, according to the Mahawanso (cap. i.), was in 
the ninth month of his Buddhahood, for the purpose of sanctifjdug the 
island by the expulsion of the Yakkos, and rendering it habitable for 
human beings. His second visit was in the fifth year of his Buddhahood, 
“ when, observing that a conflict was at hand between the armies of the 
Nfio-as (dragons) Mahodaro and Chulodaro, out of compassion to the 
Nfigas, he again visited Nagadipo (an island to the north of Ceylon). At 
this time, Mahodaro was a Nfiga king in a Naga kingdom 600 yOjaiias in 
extent, bounded by the ocean; his younger sister Kidabbika had been 
given in marriage to a Naga king of the Kaimawaddliannano Mountain. 
Cliulodaro was his son. The conflict between the nephew and his uncle 

was about to begin on account of a gem throne. To them the 

Vanquisher (Djiua, i.e. Buddha) preached a sermon on reconciIiati»)u. 
They were overjoyed at seeing him, and bowed down at his feet. The 
Divine Teacher procured for 80,000 Kotis of Nugas, the salvation of the 
faith and the otuto of pioty.” 

2 This occurred on his thiid visit, when, rising aloft in the air, th(‘ 
Divine Teacher displayed the impression of his foot on the mountain of 
Sumanekuto (Adam’s peak) (Mahawanso, cap. i.; vide also M. B. 212.) 

» That is, Anurfidhapurii, the ancient capital, said to have been sixteen 
miles square. 

4 Tliis great Thfipa, or Tower of Ruanwclli, was ercchni hy Dutugai- 
munoo or Dutthugamini, 167 n.c.; it is described as being 120 cubits bigb 
(Mahawansr., Epit. ’rumour, 16). 

In connection with the erection of this Thupa we read that two 
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bines to make it perfect. By the side of this tower, 
moreover, is erected a Sangh^rilma, which is called 
Abhayagiri^ (the mountain without fear), containing 
5,000 priests. They have also built here a Hall of 
Buddha, which is covered with gold and silver engraved 
work, conjoined with all the precious substances. In 
the midst of this hall is a jasper figure (of Buddha), 
in height about 22 feet. The entire body glitters and 
sparkles with the seven precious substances, whilst 
the various characteristic marks are so gloriously por¬ 
trayed, that no words can describe the effect. In the 
right hand it holds a pearl of inestimable value. Bah 
Hian had now been absent from China (the land of Han) 
many years; the manners and customs of the people 
with whom he had intercourse were entirely strange 
to him. The towns, people, mountains, valleys, and 
plants and trees which met his eyes, were unlike those 
of old times. Moreover, his fellow travellers were 
now separated from him—some had remained behind 
and some were dead^—to think upon the past was all 

Samanera priests repaired to XTinrukuni, wliencc they brought six beau¬ 
tiful cloud-colourcd stones, in length and breadth 80 cubits, of the tint 
of the gauthi flower, without flaw, and respleudiiit as the sun (1^1. 11. 
15,«.) 

1 This convent was built by King ^Wdagambahu, 89 b.c. ; the dagoba 
is described as being 180 cubits high (Epit. of Hist, of Ceylon, Tumour, 
p. 19). It was this prince who brought together 600 priests to a cave in 
Metale, and, for the llrst time, had the tenets of Buddhism reduced to 
writing, 217 years after they had been orally promulgated by Mabindo, 
Asoka’s son 

^ Of bis original companions, two bud died, viz. Hwui King (cap. xii.) 
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that was left him ! and so his heart was continnlly 
saddened. All at once, as he was standing by the side 
of this jasper figure, he beheld a merchant present to it, 
as a religious offering, a white taffeta fan, of Chinese 
manufacture (made in the land of Tsin). TJnperceiyed 
(Fah Hian) gave way to his sorrowful feelings, and the 
tears flowing down filled his eyes. A former King of 
this country sent an embassy^ to mid-India, to procure 
a slip of the Pei-to tree. This they planted by the 
side of the Hall of Buddha. When it was about 220 
feet high, , the tree began to lean towards the S.E. 
The King, fearing it would fall, placed eight or nine 
props roimd the tree to support it. Just in the place 
where the tree was thus supported, it put forth a 
branch, which pierced through the props, and, de¬ 
scending to the earth, took root. This branch is about 
20 inches round. The props, although pierced through 
the centre, still surround (the tree), which stands now 
without their support, yet men have not removed them. 


and nwui Ying (cap. xiv.), Three had retiirnod home fcap. xii.); fonv 
had separated tbcinRelves at nn early period (caps. ii. iv.); and his constant 
companion, To Ching, had remained behind at Phtaliputra, so that Fah 
Ilian was now left aJone. 

' The eraliassy was sent, according to the native accounts, by Dovdnam- 
piyatisra, shortly after the anival of Mabiudo. “Arittho, the nephew 
of the king, was deputed to go to Phtaliputra and invito vSanghamiltr:, 
.sister of Mahindo, to como to liUnkh, and, at the same time, ho was to 
rt cpicst a ]»ranch of the Bo Tree, under which Sidhaitta (».c. Sakya) had 
become Buddha'’ (M. B. 325). The various extravagant details Ci>n- 
nected with the excision, transportation, and planting of this remarkable 
branch may be read, as above (ride also Maliawanso, cap. xix.). 
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Under tlie tree is erected a cliapel, in tlie middle of 
which is a figure (of Buddha) in a sitting posture. 
Both the clergy and laity pay reverence to this figure 
with little intermission, Within the capital, moreover, 
is erected the chapel of the Tooth of Buddha,^ in the 
construction of which all the seven precious substances 
have been employed. The King purifies himself ac¬ 
cording to the strictest Brahmanical iniles, whilst those 

1 This is tho celebrated Deladh or Tooth Relic. It is dcscnbcd as a 
“piece of discoloured ivory, or bone, slightly curved, nearly two niches in 
length, and one in diameter at tho base, and from thence to tho other ex¬ 
tremity, which in rounded and blunt, it considerably decreases in size. The 
sanctuary of this relic is a small chamber in the 'V ihara attached to tho 
palace of the former kings of Randy, whero it is ei^hrincd in six cases, 
the largest of which, upwards of live feet in height, is formed of silver, on 
tho modci of a dagoba. Tho same shape is preserved in the five inner 
ones, two of them being inlaid with rubies and other precious stones. 
Tho outer ca.se is oimaracnted with many gold ornaments and jewels which 
have been olfcrcd to the Relic; and at night, when the place is lighted 
by lamps, its appearance is very bnlliant, far surpassing that ot the British 
regalia in the Tower of I-oudon (E. hi. 224). According to a native 
work (Daladbwansa), “Khema, one of the disciples of Buddha, procured 
the left canino tooth of Buddha, which ho took to Dantapura, the capital 
of Kalinga. Here it remained 800 years. Theu Rapdii, tho Lord para¬ 
mount of India, attempted to destroy it, hut was unable to do so.^ Having 
returned it to Dantapura, it was afterwards ti'ansportod to Aniu*adliapura 
for safety. In the 1 Uh century it was again taken to tho continent, but 
was recovcreil by Pr&krama Balm IV. The Rortugueso say it was d'S- 
troyed by Constantine de Braganza in 1560 A.r>.; but the natives say it 
was concealed in a village in Safiragam. In 1815 it came into possession 
of the British, and although surreptiUoady taken away in tlio rebellion ot 
1818, it was subsequently found in the posoession of a priest and restored 
to its former sanctuary. It was then placed in cliargo of the British iigont 
for the Kandian Provinces, and protected by a guard at night, public ex¬ 
hibitions of it being made from time to time. But in 18.10 the RoUc was 
finaRy given up to the native chiefs and priests” (E. M. 22G). 
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mea within the city who reverence (this relic) from a 
principle of belief, also compose their passions accord¬ 
ing to strict rule. This kingdom, from the time when 
(tliis chapel) was erected, has suffered neither from 
want, famine, calamity, or revolution. The treasury 
of this congregation of priests contains numerous gems 
and a Mani jewel of inestimable value. Their King 
once entered the treasury, and, going round it for the 
purpose of inspection, he saw there this Mani gem. 

On beholding it, a covetous feeling sprang up in his 
heart, and 4ic desired to take it away with him. For 
three days this thought afflicted him, but then he came 
to his right mind. He directly repaired to the assembly 
of the priests, and, bowing down his head, he repented 
of his former wicked purpose, and, addressing them, said, 
‘‘Would that you would make a rule from this time 
forth and for ever, on no account to allow the king to 
enter your treasury to look (at the jewels), except he is 
a member of the fraternity and of forty years of age ^ 

—after that time he may be permitted to enter.^^ 
There are many noblemen and rich householders within 
the city. The houses of the Sa-pho^ (Sabaean) mer¬ 
chants are very beautifully adpmed. The streets and 
passages are all smooth and level. At the head of the 

* Tho uflo of the expression for a year of one’s age, has been 

noticed by Jiil. ii. 65 , n. 

^ I have ventured to translate Sa-pho as Sabaean, merchants of Sa]>a, or 
Aiabiu, Saba, according to Marco Polo, a town in I’cr^ia (cap. xi. p. 46 ), 
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four principal streets there are Preaching Halls on 
the 8th, 14th, and 15th day of the month, they prepare 
a lofty throne within each of these buildings, and the 
religious members of the community of the four classes- 
all congregate to hear the preaching of the Law. The 
men of this country say, that there are, in the country, 
altogether fifty or sixty thousand priests, all of whom 
live in community (take their meals in common). 
Besides these, the King supplies five or six thousand 
persons within the city with food. These persons, 
when they require, take their alms bowls and go (to 
the appointed place), and, according to the measure 
of the bowls, fill them and return. They always bring 
out the tooth of Buddha in the middle of the third 
month. Ten days beforehand, the King magnificently 
caparisons a great elephant, and commissions a man of 
eloquence and ability to clothe himself in royal apparel 

^ There is an interesting account of the mode of reciting the Law in 
he.se Preaching Halls in E. M. 233. “ The readings arc most numerously 
attended on the night of the Ml moon (14th-loth).*’ “ Whenever the 

name of Buddha is repeated by the officiating priest, the people call out 
simultaneously ‘shdhu’ (‘Good’ or ‘Blessing’), the noise of which may 
be heard at a great di'stance,” “ The Law is read in a kind of recitative, 
‘in a manner between singing and reading,’ ns, it is said, the Psalms wore 
recited in the early Church.” “ The platform in the centre of the Hall is 
sometimes ('ccupiod by several priests, one of whom reads a portion of the 
Law at a time.” (But for the full account, as above.) I have also 
attended such a meeting during the reading of the Law in a preaching hall 
in Japan. The crowds who tilled the hall, and the peculiar mode of reci¬ 
tation adoptwl by the priests, lent an unusual intere.st to the performance. 

^ The »ame expression, no doubt, tis that trauf^lutcd by Jul. i. 218: 
“les quatre multitudes,” viz. Bikshus, Bikshunis, Updsakas, and Upasi- 
kuwe.s. 
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and, riding on tlie elcpliant, to sound a drum and pro¬ 
claim as follows:—B6dliisatwa, during throe asankya 
kalpas,^ imderwent every kind of austerity, he spared 
himself no personal sufferings, he left his country, 
wife, and child ; moreover, he tore out his eyes to 
bestow them on another, he mangled his flesh to de¬ 
liver a dove (from the hawk),® he sacrificed his head 
in alms, he gave his body to a famishing tiger, he 
grudged not his marrow or brain. Thus he endured 
eveiy sort of agony for the sake of all flesh. More¬ 
over, when ^ he became perfect Buddha, he lived in the 
world forty-nine years preaching the Law, and teach¬ 
ing and converting men. He gave rest to the m’etched 
—^he saved the lost. Having passed through coimtless 
births, he then entered Nirvfina. Since that event is 
1497 years.3 The eyes of the world were then put 

1 That is, during an innumerable series of years. According to Bud¬ 
dhist ealeulation, twenty antah-kalpas make one asaukya-kalpa, and an 
antali-kfilpa is the period during which the age of man increases from ten 
years to an asankya, and decreases from an asankya to ten years. (An 
asankya is a unit with 140 cyphers after it.) W'oro the surface of the earth 
to increase in elevation at the rate of one inch in 1000 years, and tlie pro¬ 
cess continue in the siuuo ratio, the elevation would reach 28 miles before 
the antah'kalpa would bo finished (M. B. 7). “According to the Bud- 
dhistical creed, all historical data, whether sacred or profane, anterior to 
the last Buddha’s advent, are based on his revelation. They are involved 
in absurdities as unbounded as the myatitication in which Hindu literature 
is enveloped.” 

* These acts of self-sacriflcc indicate the principle necessary to prepare 
the future recipient of Supreme Wisdom (B8dbi) for that condition. They 
are referred lo tmder Chap. XI. 

* There is a difficulty here in knowing whether this date is the one 
assigned to the Nirvana by the “eloquent preacher” or by Fab Hian. 
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oiit^ and all flesli deeply grieved. After ten days the 
tooth of (this same) Buddha will be brought forth and 
taken to the Abhayagiri Yiliara. Let all ecclesiastical 
and lay persons within the Idngdom, who wish to lay 
up a store of merit, prepare and smooth the roads, 
adorn the streets and highw’’ays, let them scatter every 
kind of flower, and ofier incense in religious reverence 
to the Relic."’ This proclamation being finished, the 
King next causes to be placed on both sides of the 
road representations of the 500 bodily forms which 
BOdhisatwa assumed, during his successive births. For 
instance, his birth as Su-jin-no;^ his appearance as a 
bright flash of light his birth as the king of the 
elephants,3 and as an antelope These figures are all 
beautifully painted in divers colours, and have a very 
life-like appearance. At length the tooth of Buddlia 
is brought forth and conducted along the principal 

The former opinion is less probable, because tho period of Buddha’s Nir¬ 
vana (643 B.c.) is now so well established in Ceylon. It is possible, how¬ 
ever, that this era may only date from the time of tho Mahawauso. 

Tho French edition gives Sou-ta-nou, but mine has Su-jin-nou. The 
reference is probably to the J&taka (previoris birth) called Sutana or 
Suddua, given by Upham. This Jdtaka is tho one related by Spence 
Hardy (M. B. 110) as tho Wessantara Jhtaka, and frequently referrod to 
by Sung Yun (t^ subsequent Part). 

® This probably alludes to the fable of tbo Fracolin (Jiil.'ii. 336). A 
forest having caught fire, and many birds and beasts in risk of perishing 
raiBhrably, a fracolin with its tail clipped in w'atcr tried to extinguish tbo 
ilamiand on this Sekra accomplished what tho bird had failed to do. That 
bird was Bddhisatwa, 

> From Hardy’s list we find that Buddha had been born os an elephant 
six times, and as a stag ten times. 
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road. As they proceed on the way, religious offerings 
are made to it. When they arrive at the Ahhayagiri 
Yihara, they place it in the Hall of Buddha, where the 
clergy and laity all assemble in vast crowds and burn 
incense, and light lamps, and perform every kind of re* 
ligious ceremony, both night and day, without ceasing. 
After ninety complete days they again return it to the 
Yihara within the city. This chapel is thrown open 
on the chief holidays for the purpose of religious wor¬ 
ship, as the Law (of Buddha) directs. Forty li to the 
east of the Abhaya Yihara is a mountain, on which is 
built a chapel called Po-ti^ (Bodlii) ; there are about 
2,000 priests in it. Amongst them is a very distin¬ 
guished Shaman called Ta-mo-kiu-ti (Dharmakoti or 
Dharmagupta). The people of this country greatly 
respect and reverence him. He resides in a cell, where 
he has lived for about forty years. By the constant 
practice of benevolence he has been able to tame the 
serpents and mice, so that they stop together in one 
habitat, and are not mutully injurious one to the other. 


1 This mountain has been identified by Landresse ^vith the Ling-kia- 
sban (Lankagiri) of Hionen Thsang. But this is impossible, as the latter 
is situatod in the S.E. portion of the island, and this mountain only 40 li 
to the E. of Anuradlmpuru. Fuh Ilian no doubt refers to the celebrated 
Mahintalfi, eight mihis due east of Anuradhapura, and which is said to 
have formed the eastern boundary of the capital. 
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Seiven li to the south of the capital' is a chapel 
called Maha Yihara,^ in which there are 3,000 priests. 
There was amongst them one very eminent Shaman, 
who observed the precepts perfectly. The men of the 
country generally gave him credit for being a Rabat. 
At the time of his approaching death, the Xing, having 
come to enquire after him, followed the custom of the 
Law, and assembled the priests to ask whether this 
Rikshu had attained Reason (t.e. had arrived at the 
condition of a BOdhisatwa). They then, according to 
their true belief, answered him, '‘He is a Rabat. 
After his death, the King innnediately examined the 
Sacred Books, with a view to perform the funeral ob¬ 
sequies according to the rules for such as are Rahats. 
Accordingly, about 4 or 5 li to the east of the Vihdra, 
they erected a very great pyre of wood, about 34 feet 
square, and of the same height. Hear the top they 
placed tiers of sandal wood, aloe, and all kinds of 

' This celebrated Vihura was built by Pevanampiyuclssa about 300 b.c. 
(Tumour). The IMaha vihara is enclosed by a wall forniiug a rectangle of 
115 yards by 72. There is a gate and a small entrance lodge, about the 
middle of the wall, to which some steps lead. The angles of these steps 
are still in perfect preservation, .... a few priesta are still attached to 
the temple, but they scem. poor aud their catablishmcats altogethorpaltry” 
(Davy). 
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scented wood. On the four sides they constructed steps 
by which to ascend it. Then, taking some clean and 
and very white camlet cloth, they hound it around and 
above the pyre. They then constructed a funeral 
carriage, just like the hearses used in this country 
(China ?), except that there are no dragon-ear handles 
to it. Then, at the time of the cremation, the King, 
accompanied by every class of his people, assembled in 
great numbers, came to the spot provided with flowers 
and incense for religious offerings. The multitude fol¬ 
lowed the hearse till it arrived at the place of the 
funeral ceremony. The King then in his own person 
offered religious worship with flowers and incense. 
This being over, the hearse was placed on the pyre, 
and oil of cinnamon poured over it in all directions. 
Then they set light to the whole. At the time of 
kindling the fire, the whole assembly occupied their 
minds with solemn thoughts. Then removing their 
upper garments, and taking their wing-like fans, which 
they use as sun-shades, and approaching as near as 
they can to the pyre, they flung them into the midst 
of the fire, in order to assist the cremation. “When 
all was over, they diligently searched for the bones 
and collected* them together, in order to raise a tower 
over them. Fah Hiau did not arrive in time to see 
this celebrated person alive, but only to witness his 
funeral obsequies. At this time, the King, being an 
earnest believer in the law of Buddha, desired to build 
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Q^new Yihara for this congregation of priests. First of 
all lie provided for them a sumptuous entertainment; 
after which, he selected a jiair of strong working oxen, 
and ornamented their horns with gold, silver, and pre¬ 
cious things. Then providing himself with a beauti¬ 
fully gilded plough, the King himself ploughed round 
the four sides of the allotted space; after which, ceding 
all personal right over the land, houses, or people, wdthir. 
the area thus enclosed, he presented (the whole to the 
priests). Then ho caused to he engraved on a metal 
plate (the following inscription)‘'From this time and 
for all generations hereafter, let this property be handed 
down from one (body of priests) to the other, and let no 
one dare to alienate it, or change (the character of) the 
grant.’’ When Fah Hian was residing in this country 
he licard a rcbgious brother from India, seated on a 
high throne, reciting a sacred book and saying : " The 
Patra (alms-bowl) of Buddha originally was preserved 
in the city of V^isali,^ but now it is in the borders of 
Ganddra.- In somewhat like a hundred years ^ [Fah 
Iliiui, at the time of the recital, heard the exact number 
of years, but he has now forgotten it] it '’.'ill again 
be transported to tho country of the Western Yu-chi.* 

^ As wc read in Chap. 24, Buddha gave his Patra or alnis-bowl U« 
tho Lichharvas of Vuisali, who do.'^irod to follow him to his death. 

As already explalncfl in Chap. 12. 

'' ]\I. Julicn has pointed out in his preface to the life of Hiouen Thsang. 
the mistake in the Cliiiiese Text throughout this poiie^go—the woni ‘ tsion' 
a thousand, being mispriutod for ‘ kan.’ 

* These m*e the pei)ple of whom we huvo spoken under Chap. 12, who 

11 
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about a hundred years more it will be transported 
to the country of Khoten.^ After a similar period it 
will be transported to Koutche.^ In about a hundred 
years more it will once more come back and be taken 
to the land of Han; after the same period it will re¬ 
turn to the land of Lions (Sinhala, Ceylon) ; after the 
same period it will return to Mid-India; after which 
it will be taken up into the Tusita heavens.^ Then 
Mitreya Bodhisatwa will exclaim with a sigh, ‘ The 
alms-di^h of Sakya Muni Buddha has come.^ Then 
immediately all the Devas pay religious worship to 
it with flowers and incense for seven days. After this 




it will return to Jambudwipa, and a sea dragon, taking 
it, wdll carry it within bis palace, awaiting till Mitreya 
is about to arrive at complete wisdom, at wliicli time 
the bowl, again dividing itself into four^ as it was at 
first, will re-ascend the Pin-na Mountain.® After 
Mitreya has arrived at Supreme Wisdom, the four 
heavenly kings will once more come and respectfully 
salute him as Buddha, after the same manner as they 


were driven to the westward by tiie Nortbern Hioungnn, and finally con- 
quered Trausoxiana. 

» But, according to Iliouen Thsang, the alnis-bowl was in Persia in }iis 
time, wlvich would conespond to the time alluded to in the Text. 

2 This country h; that known as Kliarachar, lying to the weshvard of 
Tonrfan, in Cliinese Tartury. It was visited by Hiouen Tlisang on 
hiK ouiwanl journey. 

® That is the heaven where the future Buddha resides, 

4 Vida Manual of Buddhism, p. 183, 

6 One of the mountains at the foot of Sumeru, and the residence of the 
four kings. 
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^ave done to tlie former Buddhas. The thousand 
Buddhas of this Bhadrakalpa^ will all of them use 
this same alms-dish; when the bowl has disappeared, 
then the law of Buddha will gradually perish; after 
which the years of man^s life will begin to contract 
until it be no more than five years in duration. At 
the time of its being ten years in length, rice and 
butter will disappear from the ■world, and men will 
become extremely wicked. The sticks they grasp will 
then transform themselves into sharp clubs (or, knives 
and clubs), with which they will attack one another, 
and wound and kill each other. In the midst of this, 
men who have acquired religious merit, will escape and 
seek refuge in the mountains; and when the wicked 
have finished the work of mutual destruction, they 
will emerge from their hiding i)laces, and coming forth 
again, will converse together and say: ^ Men of old 
lived to a very advanced age, but now, because wicked 
men have indulged without restraint in every trans¬ 
gression of the law, our years have dwindled down to 
their present short span, even to the space of ten years 
—now, therefore, let us all practice every kind of good 
deed, encouraging within ourselves a kind and loving 
spirit; let us enter on a course of virtue and righteous¬ 
ness.^ Thus, as each one practices faith and justice, 
their years will begin to increase in double ratio till 
they reach 80,000 years of lifo. At the time when 

^ That LB, the Kalpa in which wo live. ' 





Mitr^ya is bom, when be first begins to declare bis 
doctrine (turn tbe Wheel of tbe Law) bis earliest con- ^ 

verts will be tbe followers of tbe bequeathed law of | 

Sakya Buddha, who have forsaken their families, and 
sought refuge in tbe three sacred names, and observed ; 

the five great commandments, and attended to their | 

religious duties in making continued offerings to the 
three precious objects of worship. His second and 
third body of converts shall be those who, by their 
previous conduct, have put themselves in a condition 
for salvation.’’! Fah Hian, on hearing this discourse, 
wished t6 copy it down, on which the man said, This 
is no sacred book, but only what I have learnt by 
memory, and repeat verbally.” 

1 That is, have acquired STioh merit in previous births as to entitle them 
to this privilege. The French translation, “ are the proteges of Foe,” Is 
very loose. 




CHAPTER XL. 




i 


Fah Hian resided in this country for two years. 
Continuing his searcli (for the sacred books), he ob¬ 
tained a copy of the Vinaya Pitaka according to the 
school of the Mahisasikas.^ He also obtained a copy 
of the Great Agama^ (Dirgagama), and of the Mis¬ 
cellaneous Agama (Sanyuktagama), and also a volume 
of miscellaneous collections from the Pitakas (Sam- 


^ One of the divisions of the great school of the Sarvastivados (fol¬ 
lowers of Huhula), who professed to recognise the true existence of all 
tilings in nature. 

2 The four Agamas, from i.e. a means of arriving at 

knowletlgo (books of elementary doctrine), contain in an abridged form 
the various doctrines of the Little Vehicle. They arc compilations from 
the different Sutras. Their names are as follows;—1. The Ekottarikd- 
gama, 9c. the numerical Agama (because the subjects 

of discussion are arranged in a numerical order, as in a dictionary of 
terms). 2. The Dirghagama (sc. the Long Agama, 

in which the order of the universe (cosmogony) is discussed at length, and 
errors refuted. 3. The Madyamdgama {sc. ^T^SnRf+'^^nRf) outers on 
the discussion of profound subjects connecteil with philosophy (and, as it 
appears, principally by way of comparison or parable. Was. § 110). 
4. The Saiumkldgama which is occupied in treating on 

miscellaneous rules fur relig.ous contemplation (Was. § 116). These 
Agamus form the bulwark of the Little Vehicle (Hinayana), and of the 
Sdtrantika school in particular in opposition to the Vibilshikas. Hence 
wo may understand their j/opnlarity in Ceylon, and the ngreemeut of 
Ceylonese Buddlust dogma with their general doctrine, as the Vibdshika 
school is distinctively a northern ofishoot of the Great Hinayana system. 
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yukta Pitaka). All these were hitherto entirely un¬ 
known in the land of Han. Having obtained these 
works in the original language^ (Pan-)? he forthwith 
shipped himself on board a great merchant vessel,^ 
which carried about two hundred men. Astern of the 
great ship was a smaller one, as a provision in case of 
the large vessel being [injured or wrecked during the 
voyage. Having got a fair wind they sailed eastward 
for two days, when suddenly a tempest (tyfoon) sprung 
up, and the ship sprang a leak. The merchants then 
desired to haul up the smaller vessel, but the crew of 
that ship, Tearing that a crowd of men would rush into 
her and sink her, cut the towing cable and fell ofi*. 
The merchant men were greatly terrified, expecting 
their death momentarily. Then dreading lest the 
leak should gain upon them, they forthwith took their 
goods and merchandize and cast them overboard. Pah 
Hian also flung overboard his water-pitcher^ (koun- 
dika) and his washing basin, and also other portions of 


^ That is, in the Pali or Magadlii. The Sanskrit version of the sacred 
books, common in Nepal, is of a later date than the Pali copies still 
existing in Ceylon. 

* It is an interesting fact to know that snch largo ships traded with 
Ceylon at this date. If tho Saba mentioned by Marignolli be the island 
of Java, as Mcincrt supposes (Yule’s Cathay, p. 322), thi n we may under¬ 
stand who the Saba merchants are, alluded to by Fah Hian above (Chap, 
nxviii. p. 154), and how their intercourse was kept up with Ceylon in 
these large merchant ships. 

* In Cliinese, ^*kwan tchi.” Tho water pitcher and ewer were two 
articles allowed to the Buddhist monk. Eemusat’s translation here is 
quite at fault. 
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his property. He was only afraid lest the merchants 
should fling into the sea his sacred books and images. 
And so with earnestness of heart ^ he invoked Avalo- 
kiteswara] ^ and paid reverence^ to the Buddhist saints 
(the priesthood) of the land of Han—speaking thus: 
‘‘ I, indeed, have wandered far and wide in search of 
the Law. Oh! would that by your spiritual power, 
you would turn back the flowing of the water (stop 
the leak), and cause us to reach some resting place.” 
Nevertheless, the hurricane blew for thirteen days and 
nights, when they arrived at the shore of a small 
island,'^ and, on the tide going out, they found tlie 
place of the leak; having forthwith stopped it up, 
they again put to sea on their onward voyage. In 
this ocean there are many pirates,^ who, coming on 


* The phrase “yih siu,” one heart, is a very usual one in Buddhist 
Htnraical works; it denotes the union of the soul of the supplicant with 
the ideal object of worship, what wo should call, perhaps, “spiritual 
worship.” 

* Avalokitdshwaro, the manifested Lord, is invoked by Buddhists in all 
cases of extreme distress or danger. Avalokiteshwara is generally known 
in China as “ Kwan ym,” and is called, in relation to her character, “ the 
Goddess of Mercy.” 

3 The phrase here uskI, “Kwai ming,” is eqnivalent to the Sanskrit 
expression “ Name,” a term of invocation or supplication in prayer. There 
ia a corresponding expression “kwai i,” sometimes used. 

* We have no data for determining the position of this island—the 
mention of pirates in the following section would point to the islets oiaF 
the north coast of Sumatra, if the time given had been sufficient, but 
without further particulars it ia impossible to arrive at any sutisfactor)' 
opinion on the subject. 

* The pirates w'ho frequent the neighbourhood of Acheen Bead arc still 
the terror of mercliunt vessels becalmed in that neighbourhood. 
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' you‘'SudSc'ply, deatroy^ every filing. The sea itself ^ 
^ boundless-in extent—it is impossible to know east or 
west, except by observing tbe sun,'moon, or stars in 
their. motions. If it is dark, rainy Weather, the only 
plan is to^ steer by the wind without guide. During 
the darkness of night, one only sees the great waves 
biding against the other and shining-like fii'e, 
whilst skoals of sea monsters of every description (sur¬ 
round the.ship). The merchant men were now much 
perplwced, not knowing tow^ards what land they were 
steering. The sea was bottomless and no soundings 
could be found, so that there was not oven a rock for 
anchorage. At length, the weather clearing up, they 
got their right bearings, and once more shaped a cor¬ 
rect course and proceeded onwards. But if (during 
the bad w'eather) they had happened to have struck on 
a hidden rock, then there would have been no way to 
have escaped alive. Thus they voyaged for ninety 
days and more, when they arrived at a country called 
Yo-po-ti^ (Java). In this country heretics and Brah- 


1 This is tho Chinese form of the Sanscrit Yavadwipa, i.e, the land of 
Ynva or bai-lcy. It was «k> called because tho inhabitants of the 

island lived principally on this grain when tho first Indian colonists 
arrived there. It is rendered phonetically by two Chinese characters 
haying tho sound “CTiau-wa,” corrupted by tho addition of one stroke 
into “ Kwa-w a,” The meaning of tho last characters (if they can ho said 
to liave niiy meaning) is ‘*Tho sound of the gourd,”—and hence tho story 
of T^re Amiot that tho island was so called because of tho peculiar tone 
of voice of the nativcfl. The absurdity of this derivation has been pointed 
out by M. Pauihier (Marco Polo, 569, «.). 
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mans floarisli, bat tbe Law of Biiddba is not much 
known. Stopping here the best portion of five months, 
Fah Hian again embarked on board another merchant 
vessel, having also a crew of 200 men or so. They 
took with them fifty days^ provisions, and set sail on 
the 15 th day of the fourth month. Fah Hian was 
very comfortable on board this ship.- They shaped a 
coui’se N.E. for Kwang Chow (Canton province in 
China). After a month and some days, at the stroke 
of two in the middle watch of the night, a black 
squall suddenly came on, accompanied with pelting 
rain.^ The merchant men and passengers were all 
terrified. Fah Hian at this time also, with great 
earnestness of mind, again entreated Avalokiteswara 
and all the priesthood of China to exert their Divine 
power in his favour, and bring them daylight. 
When the day broke, all the Brahmans, consulting to¬ 
gether, said: ‘'It is because we have got this Shaman 
on board with us that we have no luck, and have in¬ 
curred this great mischief—oome let us land tins 
Bikahu on the first island we meet with,*^ and lot us 

^ The voyage from Batavia to Hong Kong {via Singapore), a S."\V. 
monsoon (as was tlic case witli Fah Hian), now occupies on an average 
twelve days, being somewhat over 2,000 miles. 

2 In coiiseqxienco evidently of the Danapati or patron whom he met with. 

® To any one who has voyaged in those sesus this account will seem 
familiar. 

* They would probably have landed him on the Paracels or the Prata 
reef, near w'hich they wotdd bo at the time. In that ease, Fah Hian 
would probably have been one, out of uncounted numbers, who have 
perished on those dreary rocks. 
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not, for tlie sake of one man, all of us perish/' The 
religious patron (Danapati) of Fah Hian then said: 

“ If you land this Bikshu, you shall also land me with 
him; and if not, you had better kill me: for if you 
really put this Shaman on shore (as you threaten), ’ 
then, when I arrive in China, I will go straight to the 
King and tell him what you have done. And the' 
King of that country is a firm believer in the Law of 
Buddha, and greatly honours the Bikshus and priests." 
The merchantmen on this hesitated, and (in the ,end) 
did not dare to land him. The weather continuing 
very dark,'the pilots began to look at one another in 
mutual distrust.^ Nearly seventy days had now 
elapsed. The rice for food, and the water for congee, 
was nearly all done. They had to use salt water for ^ 
cooking, whilst they gave out to every man about two 
pints of fresh water. And nov/, when this was just 
exhausted, the merchants held a conversation and said ; 

The proper time for the voyage to Kwang Chow is 
about fifty days, but now we haye exceeded that time 
these many days—shall we then undertake the navi¬ 
gation ourselves?" On this, they put the ship on a 
N.W. course to look for land. After twelve days' con¬ 
tinuous sailing, they arrived at the southern coast of 
Lau 8han- which borders on the prefecture of Chang 

^ This p'cussage is obscure. 

2 The moontams of Lau—for there are two—are situated in the southern 
portion of the Shantung promontory, in the department of Lai-chow. It 
will bo seen from this how far to tho north of their designed port the ship 
had been carried. 
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Kwang,^ They then obtained good freshwater and 
vegetables; and so, after passing through so many 
dangers, and such a succession of anxious days, they 
suddenly arrived at this shore. On seeing the Le-ho 
vegetable (a sort of reed), they were confident that 
this was, indeed, the land of Han (at which they had 
arrived). But not seeing any men or traces of life, 
they scarcely knew what to take for granted. Some 
said they had not yet arrived at Kwang Chow, others 
maintained they had passed it. In their uncertainty, 
therefore, they put off in a little boat, and entered a creek 
to look for some one to ask what place it was they had 
arrived at. Just at this moment, two men who had been 
hunting were returning homo; on this the merchants 
requested Fah Hian to act as interpreter and make in¬ 
quiries of them. Fah Hian having first tried to inspire 
them with confidence, then asked them, “ What men 
are you?’’ They replied, ‘‘We are disciples of Buddha.”® 
Then he asked, “ What do you find in these mountains 
here, that you should have gone hunting in them ? 
They prevaricated and said, To-morrow is the 15th^ 
day of the 7th month, and we were tinxious to catch 
something to sacrifice to Buddha.” Again he asked, 
“ What country is this ? ” • They replied, “ This is 
Tsing Chow,^ on the borders of the prefecture of Chang 

^ This is the same as the present Ping Tu Chow, situated hetweea Lai 
Chow and the Lau mountains, 

^ Probably bocause they said Fah Hian was one. 

^ They had been therefore just three months on their voyage. 

* Tsing Chow is a departmental city in the province of Shantung, but 
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Kwang, dependeut on tlie Leou family. Havipg 
heard this, the merchaiits were very glad, and,* im-., 
mediately begging that their goods inight be landed, 
they deputed men to go to Chahg Xwang.^ The 
Prince Lai Ying, who was a faithful follower of the 
Law of Buddha, hearing that there was a Shaman on 
board with sacred books and images, took ship and em¬ 
barked and came on board (to see Fah Hian). Then, 
immediately engaging men from the nearest shore, he 
dispatched the books and sacred figures to be landed 
and taken forthwith to the seat of his government. 
After this the merchants returned towards Yang Chow.^ 
Meanwhile Leou of Tsing Chow entertained Fah BUan 
for the whole winter and summer. The summer period 
of rest being over, Fah Hian dismissed all the doctors 
of religion (who had been with him). He had been 
anxious for a long time to get back to Tchang an. 
But as the engagements he had entered into weie 
pressing ones, he directed his course first towaids the 
southern capital’^ where the different doctors edited 
the sacred books he had brought back.^ 


the difilriot %N-here Fah Hian landed was in this departmont, unless 

the ship had altered her position, since she anchoi;ed in the department of 
Lai Chow. 

1 Tliut is Ping Tn. 

* A larg<' and pTO.sperous town situated ou tlie”Grand Canal in the pro- 
viocfi of Kiangsoo. Acconling to Landresse, howover, ft at <Sno tune 
includwl the whole of the i/rovinco of Kiangnan and part of Honan and 
Kiaiigsoo. 

3 ’i’hat is, Non King (Nankin). ^ . 

* This is, properly speaking, the end of the narrative. 
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After Fall Hian left Tcliang’an, lie was five years in ar¬ 
riving at Mid-India. He resided there during six years, 
and was three years more before he arrived at Tsing 
Chow. He had successively passed through thirty dif¬ 
ferent countries. In all the countries of India, after pass¬ 
ing the Sandy Desert (of Grohi), the dignified carriage of 
the priesthood and the surprising influence of religion 
(amongst the people) cannot be adequately aescribed. 

But, because our learned doctors had not heard of those 
things, he was induced, regardless of all personal con¬ 
siderations, to cross the seas, and to encounter every 
conceivable danger in returning home. Having been 
preserved therefore by Divine power (by the influences 
of the ^Three Honourable Ones), and brought through 
all dangers safely, he was further induced to commit 
to writing^ these records of his travels, desiring that 
the virtuous of all ages may bo informed of them to¬ 
gether, as well as himself. 

In this year® Kea-yin, being the twelfth of the reign 
of I Hi of the Tain dynasty, when the star Sheou® was 
just emerging from the summer mansion, Fah Hian, 
tho pilgrim, arrived homo. He was detained all the 
winter in answering the multitude of questions put to 
hiin. Whoever enquired of him respecting his travels 
he always answered obligingly and exactly according 
^ Literiilly, conitnit to bamboo slips, on which they Uacd to writo boloro 
the invrntion of paper. 

a That is, in tho year 414-15 a.p. 

* That is, just at the autmunal equinox. 
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to truth. Of these answers, the summary is found in 
this book. But when they pressed him to write a full 
record of all that happened to him from first to last, 
then he said, ‘Mf I were to recall all which has oc- 
cured to me, then persons of unstable minds would be 
excited to strive how they might enter on similar 
dangers and encounter corresponding risks, reckless of 
their personal safety. For they would argue in this 
way, 'Here is a man who has escaped all and come 
back safe and sound; ’ and so these foolish persons 
would set about jeopardizing their lives in lands im¬ 
possible to explore, and to pass through which, not one 
in ten thousand could hope for.’^ On hearing these 
remarks, they all said, with a sigh of assent, This 
man, in order to preserve the knowledge of old things 
and new, has himself penetrated to the eastern source 
of the great doctrine, and is yet alive. Ho ha 3 sought 
out the Law, and now exhibits it to us. Equally with 
us, then, shall all those who hereafter attain this know¬ 
ledge, give him boundless thanks. And those also 
who assist to diffuse this Icnowledge, where it has not 
prevailed, shall acquire incalculable merit ;‘»'1ind the 
chief merit of a sage is this—to neglect those things 
which are generally esteemed, and esteem those things 
which are generally neglected.^’ 


MINlSr^^ 


THE Mission 




Hwui SEHO AnD suno YUn* 

TO OBTAIN 

BUDDHIST BOOKS IN THE WEST." 

(518 A.D.) 

[Translated from the bth Section of the History of the Temples 
of Lo-Tang {Honan /’w)]. 


In tlie suburb Wan I, to the N.E. of the city of Lo- 
Yang, was the dwelling of Sung Yun of Tun-Wang,* 
who, in company with tlie Bikshu Hwnxi Seng, was sent 
on an embassy to the western countries by the Empress 
Dowager (Tai Hau) of the Great Wei dynasty,* to ob- 

' Called by (E.) Sung Yun tee (Pali Hiau, cap. vili., note 1); but Oic 
word “ tee ” is no component part of the name. The passage in the original 
isthis:—“In the Wan I suburb (U) is the bouse (teo) of Sun Yun of 
Tun-YTong.” 

2 Western countries (si yu). ^ 

a Tun Wang or Sha Chow iO" 12.' N. Lat., 21' 37' W. Long, from 

Pebin (Fab Ilian, p. 3, note). 

• At tbc luU of the Tain dynasty (420 A.u.), the northern provmct* of 
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tain Buddhist books. Of these they procured altogether 
170 volumes, all standard works, belonging to the Great 
Yehicle. 


First of all, having repaired to the capital, they pro¬ 
ceeded in a westerly direction 40 days, and arrived at 
the Chill Ling (Barren Eidge), which is the western 
frontier of the country. On this ridge is the fortified 
outpost of the Wei territory. The Chih Ling pro¬ 
duces no trees or shrubs, and hence its name (Barren). 
Here is the common resort (cave) of the Eat-Bird. 
These two animals, being of difierent species (chung), 
but the safne genus (lui), live and breed together. The 
Bird is the male, the Eat the female. From their 
cohabiting in this manner, the name Eat-Bird cave is 
derived. 

Ascending the Chih Ling and proceeding westward 
23 days, having crossed the Drifting Sands, they ar¬ 
rived at the country of the To-kuh-wan.^ Along the 
road the cold was very severe, whilst the high winds 
and the driving snow, and the pelting sand and gravel 
were so bad, that it was impossible to raise one’s eyes 
without getting them filled. Tlie chief city of the To- 
kuh-wan is pleasantly situated; and the climate of the 
neighbourhood is agreeably warm. The written cha¬ 
racter of this country is the same as that of the Wei 

China became the possession of a powerful Tartar tribe, hnow as the Wei. 
A native dynasty (the Southern Sung) ruled b the southern provinces, and 
hn« hecn regarded by Biibscqucnt writers as the legitimate ouo (Edkins). 

* The Eastern Turks. 
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empire; tlie rules both of clergy and laity observed 
by these people are mostly barbarous. From this 
country, going west 3,600 li, we arrive at the city of 
Shen-Shen (Leou-Lan, 150 miles S.W. of Tung Wong, 
ROW Ccdled Makhai. T^ide Fah Hian, p. 4, w.) This city, 
from its foundation, has been under the rule of the To- 
kuh-wan ; and at present there resides in it a military 
officer of that country, with a body of troops, who are 
employed in subjugating the western Tartars. 

From Shen -Shell, going west J 640 li, wo arrive at 
the city of Tso-moh (Tche-mo-to-na of H. T.). In 
this town there are, perhaps, a hundred families re¬ 
sident. The country is not visited with raio, but they 
inigate their crops from the streams of water. They 
know not the use of oxen or ploughs in their husbandry. 

In the town is a representation of Buddha, with a 
Bodhisatwa but certainly not executed by any Tartar. 
On questioning an old man about it, ho said, This 
was done by Lu-Kwong, who subd ied the Tartars.^* 
From this city, going westward 1276 li, we arrive at 
the city of Moh. The flowers and fruits here aro just 
like those ot Lo-1. ang, but the buildings and the foreign 
officials are difierent in appearance. 

From the city iloh, going west 22 li, we arrive at the 
city of Han-ilo.^ Fifteen li to the south of this city is a 
large temple, with about 300 priests in it. These priests 

1 This probably, tho Pi-Mt. of Ilioucn Thiang (Jul. iii. 24G). The 
|i.,are dew.!iibi>.> iu the Text Is alluccd fo by llioucii TbsunJ.^ and u 
identified \vitli the Sandal wcud iiva^a of Oud/aiia, Ring of Kaiisambi. 

12 
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possess a golden fiiU-lengtli figure of Buddha, in height 
a chang and (about 18 feet). Its appearance is very 
imposing, and all the characteristic marks of the body 
are bright and distinct. Its face was placed as usual 
looking eastward; but the figure, not approving of that, 
turned about and looked to the west. The old men 
have the following tradition respecting this figure 
They say that originally it came from tlie south, trans¬ 
porting itself through the air. The Edng of Khoten 
desiring himself to see it for the purpose of paying 
reverence to it, they attempted to convey it to his cit^ , 
but in the middle of the route, when they halted at 
night, the figure suddenly disappeared. On dispatch¬ 
ing men to look after it, they found it had returned 
to its old place. Immediately, therefore, (the King) 
raised a tower (over it), and appointed 400 attendants 
to sweep and water (the tower). If any of these ser¬ 
vitors receive a hurt of any kind, they apply some of 
the gold leaf from off this figure to the injured part, 
and so are directly cured. Men, in after ages, began 
to build houses around the spot where this image was, 
(and so the town sprang up). The tower of this image, 
and the other towers, are ornamented with many thou¬ 
sand flags and streamers of variegated silk. There are 
perhaps, as many as 10,000 of these, and more than 
half of them belonging to the Wei country.^ Over 

1 That is, were i)resciite<l by sororeigrus of tho Wei >d\Tia*st)', or during 
tUcjir reign. 
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the flags are inscriptions in the square character, re¬ 
cording the several dates when they were presented • 
the greater number are of the nineteenth year of Tai- 
Wo, the second year of King Ming (510 a.d.), and the 
second year of Yen* Chang. There was only one flag 
with the name of the reigning monarch on it, and this 
was in the time of Yaou Tsun. 

From the town of Han-Mo, going west 878 li, we ar¬ 
rive at the country of Khoten. The king of this country 
wears a golden cap on his head, in shape like the comb of 
a cock; the appendages of the head-dress hang down be¬ 
hind him two feet, and they are made of taffeta (kiln), 
about five inches wide. On State occasions, for the jnir- 
pose of imposing eflect, there is music performed, consist¬ 
ing of drums, horns, and golden cjmbals. The King is 
also attended by one chief bowman, two spearmen, five 
halberdiers, and, on his right and left, swordsmen, not 
exceeding one hundred men. The poorer sort of women 
here wear trowsers, and ride on horseback just as well 
as tlieir husbands. They bum their dead, and, col¬ 
lecting the ashes, erect towers over them. In token of 
mourning, they cut their hair and disfigure their faces, 
as though with gidef. Their hair is cut to a length 
of four inches, and kept so all round. TVTien the king 
(lies, they do not burn his body, but enclose it in a 
i^oflin and carry it far off and bury it in the desert. 
Cliey found a temple to his memory, and, at proper 
: imes, pay religious service to liis manes. 
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The king of Khoten was no believer in the Law of 
Buddha. A certain foreign merchantman, on a time, 
brought a Bikshu called Pi-lou-chan (V4ir6chana?) to 
this neighbourhood and located him under a plum-tree 
to the south of the city. On this, an informer ap¬ 
proached the King and said, strange Shaman has 
come (to your Majesty’s dominions) without permission, 
and is now residing to the south of the city, under the 
plum-tree.” The King, hearing this, was angr}’', 
and forthwith went to see Vairochana. The Bikshu 
then addressed the King as follows: “ Ju-lai (Tath4- 
gata) has commissioned me to come here to request 
your Majesty to build for him a perfectly finished 
pagoda (lit. a pagoda with a surmounting spire), and 
thus secure to yourself perpetual felicity.” The King 
said, Let me see Buddha and then I will obey him.” 
Vairdchana then, sounding a gong,^ requested (Buddha 
to appear); on which Buddha commissioned Rahula to 
assume his appearance and manifest himself in his true 
likeness in tlie air. The King prostrated himself on the 
ground in adoration, and at once made ari'angements for 
founding a temple under the tree. Then he caused to be 
carved a figure of Bahfila as he appeared in the air; and, 
for fear of its perishing, the King afterwards constructed 
a chapel for its special preservation. At present it is 
carefully protected by a sort of shade (jar), that covers 
it; but, notwithstanding this, the shadow of the figure 

* Tho expression in the original iraplies the use of some magical in- 
flacnco to ewLStrain Buddha to send: Ralidla. 
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constantly removes itself outside the building, so that 
those who behold it can scarcely help becoming con¬ 
verts. In this place (or chapel) are the shoes of a Prat- 
yeka Buddha, which have up to the present time re¬ 
sisted decay. They are made neither of leather or silk,— 
in fact, it is impossible to determine what the material 
IS. The extreme limits of the kingdom of Khoten reach 
about 3000 K or so, from east to west. 

In the second year of Shan Kwai (519 a.d.) and the 
7th month, 29 th day, we entered the kingdom of Shih- 
Ku-Po (Tcbnkouka) (Yerkiang), The people of that 
country are mountain dwellers. The five kinds of 
cereals grow in abundance. In eating these, tliey 
make them into cakes. They do not permit the 
slaughter of animals, and such of them as eat flesh 
only use that which dies of itself. The spoken lan¬ 
guage both of clergy and laity is like that of the 
people of Khoten, but the written character in use 
IS that of the Brahmans. The Kniits of this country 
can bo traversed in about five days. 

During the first decade of the 8th month, we entere d 
the country of Han-Pan-to (Kie-pan-to—^Kartchou of 
n. T.). Still going west six days, we entered on the 
Tsimg Ling mountains; and advancing yet three days 
to the west, we arrived at the city of Kiueh-Yu; and 
after three days more, to the Puli-ho-i mountains.^ This 
spot is extremely cold. The snow accumulates both by 

^ This phrase Puh-ho-i may also bo translated the “ Untrustworthy 
Mountains.’' 
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winter and summer. In the midst of the mountain is a 
lake in which dwells a mischievous dragon. Formerly 
there was a merchant who halted by the side of the lake. 
The dragon just then happened to be very cross, and 
forthwith pronounced a spell and killed the merchant. 
The King of Pan-to/ hearing of it, dispatched an em¬ 
bassy with his; own son to the country of Oii-chang,^ 
to acquire knowledge of the spells used by the Brah¬ 
mans. After four years, having procured these secrets, 
they come back to the King, who again sent them to 
the lake tq enchant the dragon. Having recited the 
spells, lo 1 the dragon was changed into a man, who, 
deeply sensible of his wickedness, approached the 
King. The King immediately banished him from the 
Tsung Lung mountains, more than 1000 li from the 
lake. The king of the present time is of the 13lh 
generation (from these events). From this spot west¬ 
ward the road is one continuous ascent of the most 
precipitous character ; for a thousand li there are over¬ 
hanging, crags, 10,000 fathoms high, towering up to 
the very heavens. Compared with this road, the nig- 
geduess of the great Pass known as the Mang Mun 
is as nothing, and the eminences of the celebrated 
Hian mountains (in Honan) aro like level country. 
After entering the Tsung Ling mountains, step by 
step, we crept ujjwards for four days, and then 
reached the highest part of the range. From this 
' That is, Kartchou. * Oxidyaua iu N. India. 
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point as a centre, looking downwards, it seenis just as 
though one was poised in mid-air (and the heavens lay 
at one’s feet). The kingdom of Han-pan-to stretches 
as far as the crest of these mountains. To the west of 
the Tsung Ling moxmtains all the rivers flow to the 
westward (and enter the sea* (Ch. ed.). Men say that 
this is the middle point of heaven and earth (the roof 
ot the world, Bamri-Duniah). The people of this 
region use the water of the rivers for irrigating their 
lands; and when they .were told that in the middle 
countrj^ (China) the fields were watered by the rain, 
they laughed and said, ** How could heaven provide 
enough for all.” To the eastward of the capital of 
this country (Kartchou ?) there is a rapid river^ (or a 
river, Mang-tsin; or, a widc-ford river) flowing to the 
N.E. towards Sha-leh (Sand-curb). The high lands of 
the Tsung Ling mountains do not produce trees or 
shrubs, i\.t this time, viz. the eighth month, the air 
is icy cold, and the north wind carries along with it 
the drifting snow for 1000 li. At last, in the middle 
decade of the 9th month, we entered the kingdom of 
Poh-ho (Bolor P). The mountains here are as lofty and 
the gorges deep os ever. The king of the country has 
built a town, where he resides, for the sake ot being in 
the mountains. The people of the country dress hand- 

1 Tha^, is, perhaps, the Kaxh-Sou of Klaproth, which <Iu\v.-j into the 
Tiz-ab, an affluent of the Yerkiong river; or it may bo tho 8i-to riyor, on 
which Yarkand stands, and which empties itself info Lake Lob, in the 
Sandy Desert (Shah-lch ?). 
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somely, only they use some leathern garments. The 
land is extremely cold— so much so, that the people 
occupy the caves of the mountains as dwelling places, 
and the driving wind and snow often compel both 
men and beasts to herd together. To the south of this 
country are the great Snowy Mountains, which, in the 
morning and evening vapors, rise up like gem-spires 
opposite one. 

In the first decade of the 10th month we arrived 
at the country of the Ye-tha. The lands of this 
country are abundantly watered by the mountain 
streams, which fertilize them and flow in front of 
all the dwellings. They have no waUed towns; but 
they keep order by means of a standing army that 
constantly moves horo and there. These people also 
iLSO felt garmontSi The coiu’so of tho rivors 
by tho vordant shrubs that fringe their bonks. In tho 
summer the people seek tho cool of tho niountains; 
ill the winter they disperse themselves through tho 
villages. They have no written character. Their 
rules of politeness are very defective. They have no 
knowledge at all of the movements of the heavenly 
bodies ; and, in the division of the year, they have no 
intercalary month, or any long and short months ; but 
they merely divide tho year into twelve parts, and 
that is all. They receive tribute from all surrounding 
nations: on the south as far as Tieh-lo on the north, 

^ Thia may posfiibly be the Hi-mo-ta-la country of Hicuen Thaang, 
bordering on the great range of tho HiiuIou^KouBli. 
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tile entire country of Lae-leh^ (Lala, or it may be read 
Cbih-leh), eastward to Khoten, and west to Persia 
more than forty coimtrics in all. ^VTien they come 
to the court with their presents for the king, there is 
spread out a largo carpet about forty paces square, 
which they surround, with a sort of rug hung up as a 
screen. The king puts on his robes of state and takes 
bis seat upon a gilt couch, which is supported by four 
golden phoDuix birds. TV^hen the ambassadors of the 
Great Wei djmasty were presented (that is, Soung 
Yun and Hwui Seng themselves), (the king), after re¬ 
peated prostrations,^ received their letters of instruc¬ 
tion. On entering .the assembly, one man announces 
your name and title; then each stranger advances and 
retires. After the several announcements are over, 
they bi'ciik up the This is the <mly rule 

they have j tlioro aro ijo iiistruiuonts of inuaio vlsiblo at 
all. llio royal ladies of the Ye-tha^ country also wear 
stale robes, which trail on the ground three feet and 

The La-la or Ldra people were probably a Northern Scythian tribe, 
per aps akin to the Paralata) of Herodotus. 

It 18 customary among the Chinese to receive royal messages with 
much ceremony. Amongst the regulations in the work called “Tsing 
wei, or “Instructions for the priesthood, for the observance of all 
fasts and feasts throughout the year,” is one for the day of receiving 
an imperial message, when it is ordered, “that the monks, headed 
by tbeir superiors, should issue from the mouasUry and bow their fore- 
ta s to the ground three times boforo receiving the royal mandate.” 

This custom probably prevailed among all Tartar tribes allied to the Wei 
family. 

^ Ibe Ye-tha were probably the Little Yuebi, or White Huna (C.). 
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more ; they have special train bearers for carrying these 
lengthy robes. They also v-ear on their heads a horn, 
in length eight feet^ and more, three feet of its length 
being red coral. This they ornamented with aU sorts 
of gay colours, and such is their head-dress. When 
the royal ladies go abroad, then they are carried (either 
in a chariot or other way); when at home, then they 
seat themselves on a gilded eouch, which is made in 
the shape of a six-tusked white elephant, with four 
lions (for supporters). As for the rest of the great 
ladies, they all in like manner cover their heads, using 
horns, from which hang down veils all round, like pre¬ 
cious canopies. Both the rich and poor have their 
distinctive modes of dress. These people are of all 
the four tribes of barbarians the most powerful. The 
majority of them are unbelievers. Most of thorn wor¬ 
ship false gods. They kill living creatures and eat 
their flesh. They use the seven precious substances, 
which all the neighbouring countries bring as tribute, 
and gems in great abundance. It is reckoned that the 
distance of the country of the Ye-tha from our capital 
is upwards of 20,000 li. 

On the first decade of the 11th month we entered 
the confines of the country of Po-sse® (Persia). This 

■ I see no other way of translating this passage, although it seems 
pu^aling to Inow how those royal ladies could caiTy such an ornament as 
this upoxi their heads. 

» The name of Persia or Eastern Persia extended at this time even 
to the base of the Tsung Ling mountains (viih ElpUiustonc's India). 
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territory (ground) is very contracted. Seven days 
further on we come to a people who dwell in the 
mountains, and are exceedingly impoverished. Both 
the clergy and laity are rough and unmannered. On 
seeing their king they pay him no honour; and when 
the king goes out or comes in, his attendants are 
very few. This country has a river which formerly 
was very shallow; but afterwards, the mountains 
having subsided, the course of the stream was altered 
and two lakes were formed. A mischievous dragon 
took up his residence here, and caused many ca¬ 
lamities. In the summer he rejoiced to dry up the 
rain, and in the winter to pile up the snow. Travellers 
by his influence are subjected to all sorts of incon¬ 
veniences. The snow is so brilliantly white that they 
have to cover their eyes, or they would be blinded by 
it; but if they pay some religious service to the dragon 
they find less difficulty afterwards. 

In the middle decade of the 11th month we entered 
the country of Shid Mi (Cashmere ?). This coimtry is 
just beyond the Tsung Ling moimtains. The aspect of 
the land is still rugged; the people are very poor; the 
rugged narrow road is dangerous—a traveller and his 
horse can hardly pass along it, one at a time. From 
the country of Po-lu-lai (Bolor) to the country of 

The Partluans assumed the Persian name and affected Persian manners, 
“ Stacrti^oi'iT. Ka\ dTronifiovvrai rd riepctK^t Svk d^iovyreSf tfJLol doKsif 
UapOvaiot yofjttCetrdai, Tleparat 8^ clyai rpoaroidvfxtyoi,'* says the Emperor 
Julian (Or, de Constantin, gest. ii.p. 63; Ruwlinson’s Herod, i., 634, ii.). 






Ouchang (Oudydna) they use iron cliains for bridges. 
These are suspended in the air for the purpose of cross¬ 
ing (over the mountain chasms). On looking downwards 
no bottom can be perceived; there is nothing to grasp 
at in case of a slip, but in a moment the body is hurled 
down 10,000 fathoms. On this account travellers will 
not cross over, in case of high winds. 

On the first decade of the 12th month we entered Ou- 
chang country (Oudyana). On the north this country 
borders^ on the Tsung Ling mountains ; on the south it 
skirts India. The climate is agreeably warm. The ter¬ 
ritory contains several thousand li. The people and pro¬ 
ductions are very abundant. The feii:ility of the soil is 
equal to that of Lin-tsze (in Shantung) and the climate 
more equable. This is the place where K-lo (Avaldki- 
t^swara ?) delivered the child, and where Bodhisatwa 
gave his body (to the tigress).> Once on a time the 
whole body of the people left tho land, except the 
clergy, but these availed to protect it. The king of 
the coimtry religiously observes a vegetable diet; on 
the great fast days (mcle Jul. ii. 6, n,) he pays adora¬ 
tion to Buddha, both morning and evening, with sound 
of (hum, conch, vina (a sort of lute), flute and all kinds 
of wind instruments. After mid-day he devotes him¬ 
self to the affairs of government. Supposing a man 
has committed miu’der, they do not suffer him to be 
killed; they only banish him to the desert mountains, 
rhifi sentence and the followings are very obscure. 
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affording Tiim just food enough, to keep him alive {lit. 
a bit and a sup). In investigating doubtful cases/—as, 
for example, cases of poisoning by accident [lit. (death 
by) administering medicine for the purpose of cleansing 
the system),—then, after examination, the punishment 
is adjusted according to the serious or trivial character 
of attending circumstances. At the proper time, they 
let the streams overflow the land, by which the soil is 
rendered soft and fertile. All provisions necessary for 
man are very abundant, cereals of every kind {lit. of 
100 sorts) flourish, and the different fruits [lit. the five 
fruits) ripen in great numbers. In the evening the 
sound of the convent bells may be heard on every side, 
filling the air with their melody ; the earth is covered 
with flowers of different hues, which succeed each other 
Avinter and summer, and are gathered by clergy and 
laity alike as offerings for Buddha. 

The king of the country seeing Sung Yun (enquired re¬ 
specting him, and) on their saying that the ambassadors 
of the Great Wei (dynasty) had come to salute him, he 
courteously received their letters of introduction (this 
may also be rendered, ‘‘hearing that the ambassadors 
of the Great Wei had come, ho bowed down to them 
and received,*’ etc.). On understanding that the Em¬ 
press Dowager was devotedly attached to the Law of 
Buddha, he immediately turned his face to the east, 
' This passage is translated by (R.) thus ; “ When any matter is in¬ 
volved in doubt, they appeal to drugs and decide upon the evidence of 
these” (Fah Hiaii, c. viii., n. 1). 
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and, with closed hands and meditative heart, bowed his 
head (in prayer); then, sending for a man who could 
interpret the Wei language, he questioned Simg Yun 
and said, Are my honourable visitors men from the 
region of Sun-rising ? ’’ Sung Yim answered and said. 

Our country is bounded on the east by the great sea ; 
from this the sun rises according to the Divine will (th(^ 
command of Tathagata).’’ The king again asked, ‘‘Doej-: 
that country produce holy men?” Sung Yun then 
proceeded to enlarge upon the virtues of Confucius and 
Laou (Tseu) of the Chow dynasty, and then of the silver 
walls and golden palaces of Fairy Land (Pung loi 
Shan), and then of the spirits, genii, and sages, who 
dwell there; in connection with tlie above he furthe)’ 
dilated on the subjects of divination, alchemy and 
magic, and medicine; descanting on these various 
subjects and properly distinguishing their several pro¬ 
perties, he finished his address. Then the king said. 

If these things are really as yom worship says, then 
truly yours is the land of Buddha, and I ought to 
pray at the end of my life that I may be born in that 
country.” 

After this. Sung Yun, with liwui Seng, left the city 
for the purpose of inspecting the traces which exist of 
the teaching (or religion) of Tathagata. To the east of 
the river is the place v/here Buddha dried his clotlies. 
When first Tathagata came to the country of Ou-chang, 
he went to convert a dragon king. Ho, being angry >vitb 
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Buddlia, raised a violent storm mtli rain. The Sanghfiti 
of Buddha was soaked through and through with the 
wet. After the rain was over, Buddha stopped on a rock, 
and, with his face to the east, sat down whilst he dried 
his robe (Kasha). Although many years have elapsed 
since then, the traces of the stripes of the garment are 
as visible as if newly done, and not merely the seams 
and bare outline, but one can see the marks of the very 
tissue itself, so that in looking at it, it appears as if 
the garment had not been removed, and, if one were 
asked to do it, as if the traces might bo lifted up (as the 
garment itself). There are memorial towers erected on 
the spot where Buddha sat, and also where he dried his 
robe. To the west of the river is a tank occupied by a 
Naga Baja. By the side of the tank is a temple served 
by fifty priests and more. The Naga Baja ever and 
anon assumes supernatural appearances. The king of 
the country propitiates him with gold and jewels, and 
other precious offerings, which he casts into the middle 
of the tank; such of these as afterwards find their 
way out through a side exit, the priests are permitted 
to retain. Because the Dragon thus pro^’ides for the 
necessary expenses of this temple (clothes and food), 
therefore men call it the N^iga Baja temple. 

Eighty li to the N. of the royal city there is the trace 
of the shoe of Buddha on a rock. They liave raised a 
tower to enclose it. The place where the print of the 
shoe is left on the rock, is as if the foot had trodden on 
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soft mud. Its lengtli is imdetermined, as at one time 
it is long, and at another time short. They have now 
founded a temple on the spot, capable of accommodating 
seventy priests and more. Twenty paces to the south 
of the tower is a spring of water issuing from a rock. 
It was here Buddha once came to cleanse (his per¬ 
son), on which occasion he bit off a piece of his tooth- 
stick (Dantakashta) (Jul. iii. 49 and ii. 55), and planted 
it in the ground; it immediately took root, and is at 
present a great tree, which the Tartars call Po-lou.^ 
To the north of the city is the To-lo ^ temple, in which 
there are very numerous appliances for the worship of 
Buddha. The pagoda is high. The priests’ chambers 
are ranged in order round the temple (or tower). 
There are sixty full-length golden figures (herein). 
The king, whenever he convenes (or convening yearly) 
a great assembly, collects the priests in this temple. On 
these occasions the Shamans within the country flock 
together in great crowds. Sung Tung and Hwui Seng, 
remarking the strict rules and eminent piety (extreme 
austerities) of those Bikshus, and from a sense that 
the example of these priests singularly conduced to 
increase (their own) religious feelings, remitted two 
servants for the use of the convent to prepare the re¬ 
ligious ofleringa and to water and sweep the temple. 
From tho royal city, going S.E. over a mountainous 

‘ Tho rUu tree (Salvadora Pcrsica). 

* To-lo, a contraction (probably) of Cho-lo-tou-lo, t.e, Saldtonra. 
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district, eight days' journey, we come to the place where 
Tathagata, practising austerities, gave up his body to feed 
a starving tiger. It is a high moimtain, with scarped 
precipices and towering peaks that pierce the clouds. 
The fortunate tree ^ and the Ling chi grow here in ^ 
abundance, whilst the groves and fountains (or the 
forest rivulets), the docile stags and the variegated 
hues of the flowers, all delight the eye. Sung Yim 
and Hwul Song devoted a portion of their travelling 
fimds to erect a pagoda on the crest of the hill, and 
they inscribed on a stone, in the square character, an 
account of the great merits of the Wei dynasty. This 
mountain possesses a temple called collected bones, 
with 300 priests and more. One hundred and odd li 
to the south of the royal city is the place where Buddha 
(Julai), formerly residing in the Ma-hiu country, peeled 
oif his skin for the purpose of writing upon it, and ex¬ 
tracted (broke off) a bone of his body for the purpose 
^vriting with it. A86ka Rilja raised a pagoda on this 
spot for the purpose of enclosing these sacred reHcs. 

It IS about ten chang high (120 feet). On the spot 
w eio e broke ofi* his bone, the marrow run out and 
covered the surface of a rock, which yet retains the 

CO oui of it, and is unctuous as though it had onlv 
recently been done. 


tho' tr^'tS - 

aaru.” ^ ^ ^ aesired. U. traufilates it the tree ‘‘Kalpa 

gives this « collected gold,” but 1 know not on what authority. 

13 
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To the S.W. of the royal city, 500 li, is the Shen- 
chi^ hill (Sudatta) (or, the hill of (the Prince) Sudatta). 
The sweet waters and delicious fruits (of this place) 
are spoken of in the Sacred Books (the Sutras and 
Vyakaranas). The grottoes of this mountain are 
agreeably warm: the trees and shrubs retain a per¬ 
petual verdure; At the time when the pilgrims ar¬ 
rived (Ta’i Tshau), the gentle breeze which fanned the 
air, the songs of the birds, the trees in their spring- 
tide beaut^i the butterflies that fluttered over the 
numerous flowers, —all this caused Sung Yun, as he 
gazed on this lovely scenery in a distant land, to re¬ 
vert to home thoughts; and so melancholy were his 
reflections, that he brought on a severe attack of ill¬ 
ness ; after a month, however, he obtained some charms 
of the Brahmans, which gave him ease. 

To the S.E. of the crest of the lull Shen-chi, is a rock- 
cave of the Prince,^ with two chambers to it. Ten paces 
in front of this cave is a great square stone on which 
it is said the Prbice was accustomed to sit; above this 
As6ka raised a memorial tower. 

^ Shen-chi, ‘‘illustrious resolutian,” evidently a mistake for “ehen-ohi,” 
“illustrious charity.” 

2 That is, of the Prince Sudatta or the Bountiful Prince, The wholo 
of the history alluded to in the text may he found iU Spence Hardy’s 
Manual of Buddhism, under the Wessautara Jfitaka, p. llC. The account 
Btat' T that 'Wessantarji (the Priuco alluded to in tho text, caUed “ the 
Bountiful,” because of his extreme charity) gave to the King of Kdlinga 
a white elephant that had the power to compel rain to fall. On this the 
subjects of the Prince’s father (who was called Banda) forced him to 
banish the prince, with his wife (Madrid^wi) and his hvo childiam, to the 
rock Wankagiri, where the events alluded to in the text occurred. 





One li to tlie soutli of tlie tower is tlie place of 
the Pansala (leafy Hut) of the Prince. One li N.E, 
of the tower, fifty paces down the mountain, is the 
place where the son and daughter of the Prince per¬ 
sisted in circumambulating a tree (in order to escape 
from the Brahman who had begged them from their 
father aa slaves). On this the Brahman beat them 
with rods till the blood flowed down and moistened 
the earth. This tree still exists, and the ground, 
stained with blood, now produces a sweet fountain of 
water. Three li to the west of the cave is' the place 
where the heavenly king Sekra, assuming the appear¬ 
ance of a lion sitting coiled up in the road, concealed 
Man-kea.^ On the stono are yet traces of his hair and 
claws. The spot also where Adjitakouta^ (0-tcheou-to- 
kiu) and his disciples nourished the Father and Mother 
the Prince and Princess). All these have memorial 
towers. In this mountain formerly were the beds of 500 
Arhats ranged N. and S, in n double row. Their seats 
also were placed opposite one to another. There is 
now a great temple here mth' about 200 priests: To 
the north of the fountain which supplied the Prince 
with w'ater is a temple. A herd of wild asses frequent 
this spot for grazing. No one drives them here, but 
the}'* resort here of their own accord. Daily at early 

/ This may possibly allude to Madii-dewi, but the whole uasiage is 
obsciire. ^ ® 

2 Called Acchuta in the Singhalese accouute. lie was an ascetic who 
resided iu the neighbourhood of the hill. 

^1 

! 
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morn they arrive—they take their food at noon, and so 
they protect the temple. These are spirits who pro¬ 
tect the tower (protecting-tower-spirits), commissioned 
for this purpose by the Eishi TJh-po (Oupa ? conf. 
Oupagupta, defended by Oupa). In this temple there 
formerly dwelt a Shami (Samanera), who, being con¬ 
stantly occupied in sifting ashes (belonging to the 
convent), feU into a state of fixed composure (Samadhi). 
The Karmadana of the convent had his funeral obsequies 
performed, thinking he was dead, and not observing 
that his skin continued unchanged. After his burial, 
the Eishi Oupa continued to take the office of the 
SamenSra in the place of sifting the ashes. On this 
the king of the country founded a chapel to the Eishi, 
and placed in it a figure of him as he appeared, and 
ornamented it with much gold leaf. 

Close to the peak of this hill is a temple of Po-kin 
(Bhagavan ?), built by the Yakshas. There are about 
80 priests in it. They say that the Eahats and Yalcshas 
continually come to offer religious services, to water and 
sweep the temple, and to gather wood for it. Ordinary 
priests are not allowed tu occupy this temple (or, 
to the usual body of lay servants, the Bikshus do not 
allow them to dwell in the temple ’’)• The Shaman To 
Yung, of the Great Wei dynasty, came to this temple 
to pay religious worship; but having done so, he de¬ 
parted, without daring to hike up his quarters there. 
During the middle decade of the 4th month of the 
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reign Ching Kwong (520 a.d.), we entered the king¬ 
dom of Q-andhdra. This country closely resembles 
the territory of Ou-chang. It was formerly called 
the country of Te-po-lo.^ This is the country which 
the Te-thas^ destroyed and afterwards set up Lae- 
lih to be king over the country; since which 
events two generations have passed. The disposition 
of this king was ciniel and vindictive, and he prac¬ 
tised the most barbarous atrocities. He did not 
believe the Law of Buddha, but loved to worship 
demons. The people of the country belonged entirely 
to the Brahman caste; they had a great respect for 
the Law of Buddha, and loved to read the Sacred 
Books, when suddenly this king came into power, who 
was strongly opposed to anything of the sort, and 
entirely self-reliant. Trusting to his own strength, 
he had entered on a war with the country of Ki-pin 
(Cophene)^ respecting the boundaries of their king¬ 
dom, and his troops had been already engaged in it 
for three years. 

The King has 700 war elephants, each of which 




carries ten men armed with sword and spear, whilst 
the elephants are armed with swords attached to 

probabilit}', to the Progoa Apalala, whoso fountain 
the N.E. ot Moungali (the capital of On-chang) gave rise to the river 
ubhavttstu or Sweti. that flows through this territory. 

Alluding to the conquest of Kitolo, the king of the Little Yii-chi (or 
e-tta) at the beginjiing of the 6th century. This king couquorod 
Gandhura, and made Peshflwar his capital. 

rhen in the possession of the Great Yuchi, whose capital was Kabul. 
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.ir trunks, 'vrith wHch to contend when at 
[ijartera. The King continually abode on the frontier 
and never returned (to his kingdom), in consequence 
of which the .seniors had to labour and the common 
people were oppressed. Sung Yun repaired to the 
royal camp to deliver his credentials. The King i was 
very rough with him, and failed to salute him. He 
sat still whilst receiving the letters. Sung Tung per¬ 
ceived that these remote barbarians were unfit for 
exerciamg public duties, and that their arrogancy re¬ 
fused to he checked. The King now sent for inter¬ 
preters, and addressed Sung Yun as follows:—“ Has 
your worship not suffered much inconvenience in tra¬ 
versing all these ceJUntries and encountering so many 
dangers on the road.” Sung Yun replied, “We have 
been sent by our royal mistress to search for works of 
the great translation through distant regions. It is 
true the difficulties of the road are great, yet we d.ore 
not complain or say we are fatigued; but your majesty 
and your forces as you sojourn hero on the frontier of 
your kingdom, enduring all the changes of heat and 
cold, ore you not also nearly worn out ? ” The King, 
replying, said; “ It is impossible to submit to such a 
httle countrj^ as this, and I am sorry that you should 
ask such a question.” Sung Yun, on first speaking 

‘ 'fhiB liog was probubly tie one cailcd Ongwei, wbg reigned under 
Uie title “So-lin-teu-pim-teu-fa Kban,” or, “tbe Prince who seizes and 
holds ilnnly. We are told that lie refused homage b) the Wei Tartars, 
finding probably to the circnmsHuce recorded in this account of Pune- 
lunyj.). * 
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with the King (thought), ‘^this barbarian is unable to 
discharge with courtesy his official duties,—he sits still 
whilst receiving diplomatic papers, and is wrapped up 
in himself;^' but, on second thoughts, reflecting that 
he also had the feelings of a man, he determined to re¬ 
prove his conduct and said, Mountains are high and 
low—rivers are great and small—^amongst men also 
there are distinctions, some being noble and others 
ignoble. The sovereign of the Ye-tha, and also of 
Ou-chang, when they received our credentials, did 
80 respectfully; but your Majesty alone has paid us 
no respect.’’ The King, replying, said, ‘‘ When I see 
the King of the Wei, then I will pay my respects; 
but to receive and read his letters w'hilst seated, is 
surely no such outrageous occurrence. When men re¬ 
ceive a letter from father or mother, they don’t rise 
from their seats to read it. The Great Wei sovereiern 
18 to me (for the nonce) both father and mother, and so, 
without being unreasonable, I will read the letters you 
bring mo, still sitting down.” Sung Yun then took 
his departure without any official salutation. He took 
np his quarters in a temple in which the religious 
sei vices were very poor. At this time the country of 
Po-tai^ sent two joiuig lions to tbo King of Gandh^ra 
^8 a present. Sung Yun had an opportunity of seeing 
them; he noticed their fiery temper and coui’ageous 

^ of Hiou^n Thsang, 400 li to 

tlie west of Bokhara (Jul. iii. p. 282 ). 
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mien. The pictures of these animals common in China 
are not at all good resemblances of them. 

After this, going west five days, they arrived at the 
place where Tathagata made an ofiering of his head for 


the sake of a man—where there is both a tower and 
temple, with about twenty priests. Going west three 
days, we arrive at the great river Sin-tou. On the west 
bank of this river is the place where Tathagata took the 
form of (or became) a great fish called Ma-kie (Magara), 
and came out of the river, and for twelve years sup¬ 
ported the^people with his flesh. On this spot is raised 
a memorial tower. On the rock are still to be seen the 
traces of the scales of the fish. 

Again going west thirteen days’ journey, we ar¬ 
rived at the city of Fo-sha-fu.^ The river valley (in 
which this city is built) is a rich loamy soil. The 
city walls are constructed with double gates. There 
are very many groves (around the city), whilst foun¬ 
tains of water enrich the soil; and, as for the 
rest, there are costly jewels and gems in abundance. 
Both clergy and hdty are honest and virtuous. 
Within this city there is an heretical temple ^ of an¬ 
cient date called ^SSang-teh” (S8.nti?). All religious 


* The Varoushft (Po-lou-sha) of Hiouen Thsang. 
a In this passage I take the word “ Fan ’’ (all) to be a mispi-mt for 
** Fan” (Brahman), in which case the expression “Wei fan” would mean 
“ heretical Brahmans.” If this be not the correct translation of the pas- 
then it may perhaps be rendered thus : “ Within and without this 
city there are very many old temples, which are named “ Sung-teh ” 
(uan^i, union or assembly F). 
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persons frequent it and liiglily venerate it. To tlie 
nortli of the city, one li, is the temple of the White 
Elcj^hant Palace.^ Within the temple all is devoted 
to the service of Buddha. There arc here stone 
images highly adorned and very beautiful, very many 
in number, and covered with gold sufficient to dazzle 
the eyes. Before the temple and belonging to it is 
a tree called the White Elephant Tree, from which, 
in fact, this temple took its origin and name. Its 
leaves and flowers are like those of the Cliineso Date 
tree, and its fruit begins to ripen in the winter quarter. 
The tradition common amongst the old people is this: 
‘^That when this tree is destroyed, then the Law of 
Buddha will also perish.^^ Within the temple is a 
picture of the Prince- and his wife with their children, 
begging of a Brahman. The Tartar (conquerors of 
the country), seeing this picture, were so moved that 
they could not refrain from tears. 

Again going west one day’s journey, wo arrive at the 
place where Tathagata gave his eyes in charity. Here 
also is a tower and a temple. On a stone of the temple 
IS the impress of the foot of Kasyapa Buddha. Again 
going west one day we crossed a deep rivcr,^ more than 
300 paces broad. Sixty li S.W. of this wo aiTive at the 
capital of the country of Gandhara.^ Seven li to the S.E. 

^ This is probably the Pilousdra Stoupa of Hioucn Thsang (Jul. ii. 64). 

That is, of the Bountiful Prince (W csmntara) roforre<l to before. 

* Tho ludujB. 

* That is, Ptshdwar. 
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of tliis city there is a Tsioh-li Feou-thou^ (a pagoda 
called Tsioh-li). [The record of To-Yung says : ‘‘Four 
li to the east of the city/’] Investigating the origin of 
this tower, we find that when Tathfigata was in the world 
he was passing once through this country with his dis¬ 
ciples on his mission of instruction; on which occasion, 
when delivering a discourse on the east side of the city, 
he said, “ Thi’ee hundred years after my Nirvana, there 
will be a king of this country called Ea-ni-si-ka (Ka- 
nishka). On this spot he will raise a pagoda (Feou- 
thou). Accordingly, 300 years after that event, there 
was a king of this country, so called, On one occasion, 
when going out to the east of the city, he saw four 
children engaged in making a Buddhist tower out of 
dung; they had raised it about three feet high, when 
suddenly they disappeared, [The record states, “ One 
of the children, raising himself in the air and turning 
towards the king, rcpeaced a verse (Gatha).] The king 
surprised at this miraculous event, immediately erected 
a tower for the purpose of enclosing (the small pagoda), 
but gradually the small tower grew higher and higher, 
and at last went outside and removed itself 400 feet off, 
and there stationed itself. Then the king proceeded 
to widen the foundation of the great tower 300 paces 
and more.^ [The record of To-Yung says 390 paces.] 
To crown all, he placed a roof-polo upright and even, 
' TjioJi-Ii romus a sparroYr—pos4bly it may be a corruption of Sbe-li 
(Soriraa), alluding to the relics contained in this celebrated pagoda, 

* lliouen Thsaiig says it Was a li and a half in circumference, . 
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[The record of To-Yuiig says it was 35 feet high.] 
Throughout the building he used ornamental wood; he 
constructed stairs to lead to the top. The roof con¬ 
sisted of every kind of wood. Altogether there were 
thirteen stories ; above which there was an iron pillar, 
3 feet high,^ with thirteen gilded circlets. Altogether 
the height from the ground was 700 feet. [To-Yung 
says the iron pillar was 88 x®- 5 - feet (high), with fifteen 
encircling discs, and GS-tV changs from the ground 
(743 feet).] This meritorious work being finished, 
the dung pagoda, as at fii’st, remained three paces 
south of the great tower. The Brahman, not be- 
lie^dng that it was really made of dung, dug a hole 
in it to see. Although years havo elapsed since these 
events, this tower has not corrupted; and although 
they have tried to fill up the hole with scented earth, 
they have not been able to do so. It is now enclosed 
with a protecting canopy. The Tsiph-li pagoda, since 
its erection, has been three times destroyed by light- 
rung, but the kings of the country have each tirue 
restored it. The old men say, AVTien this pagoda 
is finally destroyed by lightning, then the Law of 
Buddha also will perish.The ret'ords of To- Yung 
says, When the king had finished all the work ex¬ 
cept getting the iron pillar up to the top, he found 
that ho could not raise this heavy weight. He pro¬ 
ceeded, therefore, to erect at the four corners a lofty 
^ ^lost likely tkerc is a mistake in tho text^ aa tho height of the iron 
pillar should bo 30 feet. 
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stage; lie expended in tlie work large treasures, and 
tlien lie, with all his court and princes ascending on 
to it, burnt incense and scattered flowers, and, with 
their hearts, called on the gods to help them; then, 
with one turn of the windlass, they raised the weight 
and so succeeded in elevating it to its place. The 
Tartars say, therefore, that the four heavenly kings 
lent their aid in this work, and that, if they had not 
done so, no human strength would have been of any 
avail. Within the pagoda there is contained every 
sort of Buddhist utensil; here are gold and jewelled 
(vessels) of a thousand forms and vast variety—to 
name which even would be no easy task; at sunrise 
the gilded discs of the vane are lit up with dazzling 
glory, whilst the gentle breeze of morning causes the 
precious bells (that are suspended from the roof) to 
tinkle with a pleasing sound. Of all the pagodas of 
the western world, this one is by far the tirst (in size 
and importance). At the first completion of this tower 
they used true pearls in making the net-work-covering 
over the top ; but after some years, the king, reflect¬ 
ing on the enormous value of this ornamental work, 
•thought thus with himself: ‘'After my decease (funeral) 
I fear some invader may carry it —or “supposing 

the pagoda should fall, there will be no one with means 
sufficient to re-build it—on which he removed the 
pearl work and placed it in a copper vase, which he 
removed to the N.W. of the pagoda 100 paces, and 
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buried it in tbe eartb. Above tbe spot be planted a 
tree, wbicb is called Po-tai (Bodbi), tbe branches of 
wbicb, spreading out on each side, with tbeir thick 
foliage, completely shade the spot from the sun. 
Underneath the tree on each side there are sitting 
figures (of Buddha) of the same height, viz. a chang 
and a half (17 feet). There are always four dragons 
in attendance to protect these jeweb; if a man (only 
in his heart) covets them, calamities immediately be¬ 
fall him. There is also a stone tablet erected on the 
spot, and engraved on it are these words of direction: 

Hereafter, if this tower is destroyed, after long search, 
the virtuous man may find here pearls (of value suf¬ 
ficient) to help him restore it.’^ 

Fifty paces to the south of the Tsioh-li pagoda there 
is a stone tower, in shape perfectly round, and two 
chang liigh (27 feet). There are many spiritual por¬ 
tents gathered from this building; so that men, by touch- 
ing it, can find out if they are lucky or unlucky. If 
they are lucky, then by touching it the golden bells will 
tinkle; but if unlucky, then, though a man should vio¬ 
lently push the tower, no sound ■would be given out. 
Hwui Seng, having travelled far from his country and^ 
fearing that ho might not have a fortunate return, paid 
worship to this sacred tower, and sought a sign from 
it. On tins, he did but touch it with his finger and 
immediately the bells rang out. Obtaining this omou, 
he comibrted his heart. And the result proved the 
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trutli of the aiigiir}^. When Hwui Seng first went up 
to the capital, the Empress had conferred upon him 
a thousand streamers of a hundred feet in length 
and of the five colours, and five hundi-ed figiu'ed 
(mats P) of scented grass. The princes, dukes and 
nobility had given him two thousand flags. Hwui 
Seng, in his journey from Khoten to Gandhara,— 
wherever there was a disposition to Buddhism,—^had 
freely distributed these in charity; so that when he 
anived here,'he had only left one flag of 100 feet in 
length, given hiTn by the Empress. This he decided 
to ofier as a present to the tower of Sivika Raja, wliilst 
Sung Yun gave two slaves to the Tsioh-li pagoda, in 
perpetuity, to sweep it and water it. Hwui Seng, out 
of the little funds he had left, employed a skilllul artist 
to depict on copper the Tsioh-li pagoda and also the 
four principal pagodas of Sakya Mouni. 

After this, going N.W. seven days* journey, tliey 
crossed a great river (Indus), and arrived at the placo 
where Tath^gata, when he was Sivika R^ja,^ delivered 
the dove; here there is a temple and a tower also. 
There was formerly here a large storehouse of Sivika 
RSja, which was burnt down. The grain which was 
in it was parched with the heat, and is still to be . 
found in the neighbomhood (of the ruins)^. If a man 
takes but a single grain of this, ho never suffers from 
fever ; the people of the country also "take it to pre¬ 
vent the power of the sun hxirting them.^ 

» rw? jui. ii. 13 ;^. 
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The records of To-Yimg say, At Na-ka-lo-ho ^ 
there is a skull bone of Buddha, four inches round, 
of a yellowish-white colour, hollow underneath, suf¬ 
ficient to receive a man’s finger ; to the touch it is soft 
as wax. 

Wo then visited the Ki-ka-lam^ temple. This con¬ 
tains the robe (kasha) of Buddha in thirteen pieces. 
In measurement this garment is as long as it is 
broad (or, when measured, it is sometimes long and 
sometimes broad). Here also is the staff of Buddha, in 
length a chang and seven-tenths (about 18 feet), in a 
wooden case, which is covered with gold leaf. The 
weight of this staff is very uncertain; sometimes it 
is so hea'N^ that a hundred men cannot raise it, and 
at other times it is so light that one man can lift it. 
In the city of Nagrak is a tooth of Buddha and also 
some of his hair—both of which are conttiined in 
precious caskets ; morning and evening religious offer¬ 
ings are made to them. 

We next arrive at the cave of GopWa, where is the 
shadow of Buddha. Entering the mountain cavern 
fifteen feet, and looking for a long time (or, at a long 
distance) at the western side of it opposite the door^ 
then at length the figure, with all its characteristic 
marks, appears; on going nearer to look at it, it 
gradually grows fainter and then disappears. On 

^ Narrarjihara. 

* Tt- Khalclcharara Temple, or the Tomplo of the Religions Staff (t’lVfo 
Fah Hian, cap. xUi.). 
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toucliing tlie place where it was with the hand, there 
is nothing but the bare wall. Gradually retreating, 
the figure begins to come in view again, and foremost 
is conspicuous that peculiar mark between the eye¬ 
brows (ourna), which is so rare among men. Before 
the cave is a square stone, on which is a trace of 
Buddha's foot. 

One hundred paces S.W. of the cave is the place 
where Buddha washed his .robe. One li to the north 
of the cave is the stone cell of Mogalan; to the north 
of which is a mountain, at the foot of which the great 
Buddha, with his own hand made a pagoda, ten chang 
high (115 feet).\ They say that when this tower sinks 
down and enters the earth, then the Law of Buddha 
will pensh. There are, moreover, seven towers here ; 
to the south of which is a stone with an inscription 
on it; they say, Buddha himself wrote it. The foreign 
letters are distinctly legible even to the present time. 

Hwui Seng abode in the country of Ou-chang two 
years. The customs of the clergy and the laity of the 
western foreigners (Tartars) are, to a great extent, 
similar (with ours); the minor ditferences we cannot 
fully detail. When it came to the second month of the 
second year of Chiug-uu (521 a.d.) he began to return. 

The foregoing account is principally drawn from the 
private records of To-Yung and Sung Yun. The de¬ 
tails given by I[i\ oi Seng wore never wholly recorded. 

‘■TfcfHEK AUBTIK, JPRI.VTEE, ItRBTFOBJ), 
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Title Page,yb; “ Araitlmba ” read Amitubha/* 

Pago xxvi.,/or “517 a.d.” read “517 b.c.’* 

,, Ivii. n., for “ utraa ” read “ atman.’’ 

,i Ixiv., lino 23,/or “ incurred ” read “ occurred.'* 

», 7, for 1 read 2, and for 2 read 1, in tbo notes. 

» 8, n. 2,/or “du" read do.'* 

If 14, n. 1,/or “Mcridan" read “ Meridian,’* 
if 19, lino 2, /or “ size” read “ tlio size.” 

»♦ 19, n. 3, /or “ Far kai lib to " read “ Fab kai lib to." 

,) 20, place 1 and 2 at tbo bead of the notes. 

„ 22, n. 4, /or “ did" read died." 

„ 25, n. 1,/or “ 70 feet" read “ 19 feet." 

„ 26, n. 1,/or “ East" (line 2) read “'West," and for “'West" (lino 3) 
read “ East." 

„ 32, n. 1, /or “ Ta |iXa " read “ Td^iXa." 

„ 40, 11 . 3, lino C, /or “ of" read “ or." 

„ 48, line 6, omit “ ten." 

„ 79, lino 11, for “the Cbandala woman" read “tbo woman Sim- 
dara," or, “ tbo Beauty." 

„ 128, line 24, for “ with " read “ within ." 

„ 142, n. 2, /or “ Chap. xxvi." read “ Cbap, xxvii." 

„ „ n. 3, lino 10, oynit “ do." 

„ 174, line 16, for “ the Eastern source of the great doctrine' ’ read “ Ibe 
source of the Eastern diffusion of tbo great doctrine." 

„ 178, line 18 and following, substitufe “ they apply some gold leaf to 
the part of the figure corresponding to the place of their hurt 
or pain." 

„ 1 86, line 4, /o»- “ ornamented " read “ ornament." 

„ „ lino 9, read “ which is made of ivory from elephants of the 

Chhadanta I-akc (Hodgson, 186)." 

„ 192, line 11, after To-lo add “ (Tara Devi)" and omit note 2. 

„ 197, line 3, for “ it was formerly called " read “ its native name is 
Nieh-po-lo (? NUaba)." 

j> 197, line 8, /or “ of this king " read * of the reigning king," and in 
t'le lines following this, to the ♦‘nd of clause, euhetitule verbs of 
the preeetii tense. 

)) 203, line 12,/(?r “Brahman" re«<f “ Brahmans." 
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NOTE. 




The following contractions are used throughout this work :— 

Jill. L XL III.—The Life of Hiouen-Thsang and the Isf and 2nd 
Vol. of the Si-yu-ki, by M. Stanislas Julien.' 

V. St. M.—Vivien St. Martinis addenda to Hiouen-Thsang. 

M. B.—The Manual of Buddhism, by Spence Hardy. 

E. M.—Easter^ Monachism, by Spence Hardy. 

O. —The Archa3ological Surveys of India. 

P. —Pauthiers’s ^iarco Polo. 

B.—Il4musat’s Fo-koue-ki. 

I. B.—Introduction to Indian Buddhism, by Burnouf. 


The figiires stamped ux^on the covers of this work are— (1.) 
(On the obverse) a copy of the sandal wood figure of Buddha, 
made by King Oud4yana. This figure is i^hotographed from a 
large scroll brought by Colonel Barnard, from one of 

the Lama Temides, near Pekin. It is the best traditional 
likeness of Buddha, and has a history attached to it in Cliina 
dating from the first century a.d. (2.) (On the reverse) a 
co^jy of a figure of Manes or Mani—the founder of the Mani- 
choDan sect —taken from a well-known work called tlie Con¬ 
fessional of Kwan-yin. He is regarded by the Chinese as one 
Manifestation of Iswara, ie. God (AvalokitOshwam). 
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